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EXEGESIS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT—GENESIS.« 


Some years ago’ we sketched in this Journal a plan for an 
edition of the Hebrew Bible which should accomplish for that 
part of Holy Scripture what such works as those of Bloomfield 
and Alford have done for the New Testament. An improved 
text, based on sound principles; philological observations, such 
as the improved state of Hebrew learning can so abundantly 
furnish; an exegetical commentary, embracing all the means 
supplied by archeology and history, are performances which 
might reasonably be expected from English scholars, and it has 
long been to us a source of complaint that nothing of the kind 
has been attempted. Many reasons might be given to account 
for this comparative neglect of the Hebrew Scriptures, but we 
will not now enter upon them. Our object is to shew that 
our wishes on the subject are being gratified by the learned 
labours of Dr. Kalisch, whose work on Exodus we lately intro- 
duced to our readers. The Commentary on Genesis is now pub- 
lished, and we think we cannot better promote the objects con- 
templated by our pages than by furnishing a synopsis of the 
principal features it possesses. 





a A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a new 
Translation. By M.M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc., M.A. mwena—Genesis. London: Long- 
mans. 1858. 8vo. pp. 876. The same, English edition. 8vo. pp. 540. 

5 Journal of Sacred Literature, First Series. January, 1849. 
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Dr. Kalisch is a Jew, and on that account has one pre. 
requisite for a successful Hebrew exegete—a fervent love for his 
subject. It has been often observed that Jewish writers on 
Hebrew philology and criticism are less to be relied upon than 
Christian scholars, but this must be received with qualification, 
and be tested by each case as it occurs. There have been many 
silly things written on the Hebrew Scriptures by Jews, as there 
have been on the Greek Testament by Christians; but we are 
happy to say that Dr. Kalisch does not swell the list of the 
former class. We have looked minutely into the two volumes 
he has brought out, and confess that we are greatly pleased by 
the sound scholarship and reverent piety with which the records 
of his nation are treated by him. The volume on Exodus has 
already been well received, both at home and abroad, and that 
on Genesis will, we think, more than sustain its reputation. It 
is quite plain, from even a very slight survey, that the author 
loves his subject, and has neglected no available means for its 
complete treatment. There is also a freshness and originality 
about the whole work, which alone charms the reader, and which 
will, we think, secure for it a large amount of patronage. The 
arrangement by which an edition is issued, adapted for the 
English reader, is a good one, and will tend to make the work 
more extensively studied. 

In his preface, Dr. Kalisch shews that he is aware of what is 
looked for in a commentator on the Book of Genesis. 


“This book abounds with problems no less perplexing than interesting, 
Its vast range includes branches of the natural sciences, and of history, 
of ethnography and philosophy ; and with materials of singular variety, 
skilfully blends great and fruitful ideas. It has, accordingly, provoked 
an overwhelming mass of comment, partly in confirmation, and partly in 
opposition to its statements; it has proved the battle-field for almost 
every shade of opinion, both religious and sceptical; and it is evidently 
destined to become the arena for the critical discussion of the whole 
groundwork of Biblical theology, and for the introduction of a new era in 
religious thought.” 


To the scepticism here alluded to, the author presents con- 
stantly a bold front of opposition, yet without an ignorant 
bigotry, which is as offensive if not so dangerous. 


“The conviction of the surpassing importance of the book has 
strengthened us to face the numerous difficulties of a conscientious inter- 
pretation. We have endeavoured impartially to weigh the facts, and 
calmly to draw the inferences. It has been our aim to neglect no essen- 
tial evidence. But after due consideration, the conclusions have been 
stated with unreserved frankness. As we have no pre-conceived theory to 
defend, we have never been tempted to distort the text, or to indulge in 
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reckless combinations ; and we have always tried so to unfold the argu- 
ment, that the reader may at once discover our error, or admit our 
result.” 


Very many of the questions suggested by the Book of 
Genesis are common to the whole Pentateuch, and these are to 
be treated in a general introduction to that Mosaic portion of 
Scripture. There are others peculiar to the book, and these are 
here discussed at great length. A preliminary essay, of more 
than fifty crowded pages, is entitled, “On the relation between 
the Scriptures and the natural sciences, especially geology and 
astronomy.” In this portion of the work the question is fairly 
stated, and an extract will shew that Dr. Kalisch knows the 
length and breadth of the topics he has to handle. 


“The modern researches in the natural sciences are as gigantic in 
their extent as they are incontrovertible in their main results. The inves- 
tigation of the laws of the material world, and their application to prac- 
tical purposes, form the characteristic pursuits of our age. But the Bible 
also alludes, in many important passages, to physical laws and to natural 
phenomena. It became, therefore, an indispensable task for the Biblical 
student, and especially the theologian, to compare those recent results 
with the respective scriptural statements. The conclusions at which these 
men arrived, though vastly differing in detail, may be reduced to two chief 
classes. One part of these scholars—whose zeal, unfortunately, overruled 
their reason—flatly denied the correctness and even the possibility of such 
fact: every one knows that Galileo was compelled to abjure and to curse 
the Copernican system of the earth’s motion as fallacious and heretical : 
Voetius described it as a neological fabrication; and the learned Francis 
Turettin, not much more than one hundred and fifty years since, endea- 
voured to overthrow it by scriptural and physical arguments. But the 
opposition to that great astronomical truth has gradually vanished away 
before the colossal labours of Kepler, Newton, and their illustrious fol- 
lowers; nor will anybody at present, as once the learned doctors of 
Salamanca did, decry the views of Columbus as an impious heresy; and 
if objections are still raised by some tenacious straggler, they are received 
as a curiosity, causing hilarity rather thau provoking controversy. But 
more vehement were the denouncements hurled, up to a very recent date, 
against the results of geology, itself a comparatively recent science; it 
was declared an unholy and atheistic pursuit, a dark art, a ‘horrid blas- 
phemy,’ a study which has the evil one for its author; and its votaries 
were designated as arch-enemies of religion and virtue, infidels standing in 
the service of the infernal powers. 

“The other class of scholars, more sober and less sceptical, acknow- 
ledges, either wholly or partially, the exactness of the natural sciences, but 
denies, emphatically, that there exists the remotest discrepancy between 
these results and the Biblical records. This is, at present, by far the 
most prevalent opinion among theologians; they positively assert that if 
there is an apparent contradiction, the fault is not in the scriptural text, 
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but in its erroneous exposition. They have, therefore, proposed a vast 
number of explanations intended to prove that harmony ; and they have 
endeavoured to shew that the present notions of astronomy and geology, 
though not clearly expressed in the Bible, are certainly implied in the 
words, or may easily be deduced from their tenor. 

** We believe the time has arrived for pronouncing a final and well- 
considered opinion on these momentous points; the materials necessary 
for this decision exist in abundance ; they are all but complete; and we 
propose to submit to the reader an analysis which will enable him to 
judge and to decide for himself, and to form an opinion founded, not upon 
indefinite conceptions, but upon indisputable facts. 

“There is, indeed, a third and very large class of scholars, who 
attempt to evade these questions altogether, by simply asserting that the 
Bible does not at all intend to give information on physical subjects—that 
it is exclusively a religious book, and regards the physical ‘world only in 
so far as it stands in relation to the moral conduct of men. But this is a 
bold fallacy. With the same justice it might be affirmed, that the Bible, 
in describing the rivers of Paradise, does not speak of geography at all; 
or in inserting the grand list and genealogy of nations, is far from touch- 
ing on the science of ethnography. Taken in this manner, nothing would 
be easier, but nothing more arbitrary, than Biblical interpretation. It is 
simply untrue that the Bible entirely avoids these questions; it has, in 
fact, treated the history of creation in a most comprehensive and magni- 
ficent manner; it has in these portions, as well as in the moral precepts 
and the theological doctrines, evidently not withheld any information 
which it was in its power to impart. Therefore, dismissing this opinion 
without further notice, we shall first compare, under different heads, the 
distinct statements of the first chapter of Genesis with the uncontroverted 
researches of the natural sciences; we shall then, secondly, draw from 
these facts the unavoidable conclusions as regards the possibility of a con- 
ciliation; and shall, lastly, review the various attempts which have 
hitherto been made to effect that agreement.” 





This plan is well carried out, and the various schemes of re- 
concilement which have been proposed since any discrepancy 
was suspected between Genesis, as popularly understood, and 
the great lessons of nature, are lucidly exhibited. The con- 
clusion to which Dr. Kalisch himself arrives, is thus briefly 
summed up. 


** We believe we have indisputably demonstrated, both by positive 
and negative proofs, that with regard to astronomy and geology, the 
Biblical records are, in many essential points, utterly and irreconcilably 
at variance with the established results of modern researches. We must 
acquiesce in the conviction, that, at the time of the composition of the 
Pentateuch, the natural sciences were still in their infancy, and that the 
Hebrews were in those branches not materially in advance of the other 
ancient nations. But, on the other hand, they succeeded completely in 
removing, even from their physical conceptions, every superstitious and 
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idolatrous element. It will be the task of the following notes, on the first 
chapters, to prove this proposition. We have cleared the way for a plain 
and unsophisticated interpretation. We are fettered by no preconceived 
dogmatical views. We shall be enabled to attempt a conscientious pene- 
tration into the notions of the Hebrew historian; and shall in no instance 
be induced to force upon his words, by a contorting and delusive mode of 
exposition, our modern systems of philosophy. Thus may we hope to 
secure a positive advantage for Biblical science.” 


This subject is referred to again in many parts of the Com- 
mentary, and on chapters six to eight there is a long supple- 
mentary note, treating of the heathen traditions of a uni- 
versal deluge, and of geological and general difficulties connected 
with the question. The space given to these topics is justified 
by Dr. Kalisch on the ground that “religion, history, and 
natural philosophy, are equally interested in the Mosaic account 
of the deluge ; but they are here not allies, but apparently rivals ; 
they seem not to support, but to contradict each other; they 
attempt, individually, to usurp the victory over the rest, and 
there is scarcely a reflecting mind that has not taken part in 
favour of the one or the other of the claimants.” The whole 
treatment of these interesting matters is exhaustive, and displays 
great research under the direction of an enlightened judgment 
and much logical power. We should like to quote largely from 
this part of the volume, but must be contented with the summing 
up of the author. 


“The question then stands thus: Geology teaches the impossibility of 
a universal deluge since the last 6,000 years, but does not exclude a 
partial destruction of the earth’s surface within that period. The Biblical 
text, on the other hand, demands the supposition of a universal deluge, 
and absolutely excludes a partial flood. How is this difficulty to be re- 
conciled? The only solution possible is by consistently carrying out the 
principle of Biblical interpretation which has hitherto guided us. We 
acknowledge the historical connexion between the Hebrew and the other 
Eastern nations. We admit an analogy between the writings of the 
former and the traditions of the latter; but we distinguish between the 
form and the spirit, between the materials and the ideas for the embodi- 
ment of which they were employed. The Old Testament does not shew 
the Hebrews as superior to their contemporaries in secular knowledge. 
They were not above them in the physical sciences; they shared, in posi- 
tive learning, nearly all their notions and a great portion of their errors. 
. But they surpassed them infinitely in religious contemplation ; they alone 
shook off the fetters of superstition ; they conquered idolatry, and rose to 
the purest notions concerning the attributes of God and the duties of man. 
The religious lessons, therefore, which the history of the Noachian deluge 
discloses, are its chief value, and form its only remarkable difference from 
the many similar traditions of ancient tribes; and they are by no means 
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affected by the question, whether the deluge was partial or universal. The 
Biblical narrative was based upon a historical fact; but this fact was, in 
course of time, amplified and adorned, till it was, in the period of the 
author of the Pentateuch, generally augmented into a universal flood: he 
employed the materials in the form in which they had become the common 
legendary property of nations; but with his usual wisdom and compre- 
hensiveness of mind, he worked them out into a powerful link of his grand 
religious system ; they became, in his hand, the foundation of a new cove- 
nant between God and man.” 


It may be thought that this verges on the mythic theory, 
and, as far as it admits that the statements of Genesis on natural 
phenomena do not always correspond to objective truth, it does 
so. But can this be avoided? The alternative is, to deny 
God’s teaching in the great operation of nature, or to concede 
that in the Holy Scriptures divine truth is conveyed by the 
channels of ordinary human thought and consciousness. The 
only way, as it appears to us, in which any settlement can be 
accomplished of the difficult questions raised by this book, is to 
maintain the truth of the religious teaching, but at the same 
time to admit the human element, so far as is requisite to pro- 
duce harmony between the respective lessons of the monumental 
and documentary revelations; no danger can arise from this, if 
the study is pursued in a reverent spirit, and it is impossible to 
guard, on any method of interpretation, against the vagaries of 
the profane and sceptical. There is, indeed, a method of avoid- 
ing all such questions, by admitting the religious teaching of the 
Bible, and leaving all besides as mysterious, and to us, at pre- 
sent, unintelligible. But the innate activity of the human mind, 
and its thirst for knowledge, will always make this silent ac- 
quiescence in what is doubtful and obscure, the property of 
but few. 

We may next refer to the subject of Biblical chronology, on 
which Dr, Kalisch makes very explicit statements in his former 
volume on Exodus. “ As to the year of the world,” he says, 
“we do not hesitate to adopt the usual Hebrew account, accord- 
ing to which the first year of the Christian era is the 3760th 
year of the world, repudiating that of Josephus, which gives a 
much larger number.” This deference to the Hebrew chronology 
is based on the respect everywhere paid by the author to the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but writers equally jealous of the divine 
authority of the Old Testament dissent from this view, and find 
what they think a sufficient solution of the difficulty. But our 
present design does not allow us to do more than allude to the 
subject. On the ages of the antediluvian patriarchs there are 
some excellent observations, for a few of which we must find 
room. 
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“But there is another question to be discussed with regard to the 
chronological statements of the chapter (v.), a question which has often 
been disputed with a zeal exceeding even its importance; namely, about 
the extraordinary ages of the patriarchs. Adam was 130 years old when 
his son Seth was born, he lived after his birth 800 years more; he 
attained, therefore, the marvellous age of 930 years. A similar longevity 
is ascribed, with one exception, to the other members of this genealogy, 
and Methuselah is stated to have reached the age of 969 years. It is 
well known how many and how arbitrary expedients have been resorted 
to for the explanation of this vitality, incomprehensible in our ages. 
Traces of such attempts are found already in the Samaritan text and in the 
Septuagint version of the Pentateuch, both of which have freely altered 
the numbers after a preconceived system, unwarranted and unauthorized 
by any Biblical foundation. Their alterations affect, however, but little 
the aggregate years of the lives, which have only been changed in two or 
three uncertain instances ; they concern, rather, the years when the eldest 
sons were born to their fathers; for the Samaritan text starts evidently 
from the premise, that these sons were not born after the hundred and 
thirtieth year of their fathers’ lives, and the Septuagint, that they were 
not born before the hundred and sixtieth; and both versions change the 
numbers accordingly, as will be seen from the synoptical table inserted in 
the summary to this chapter. But it is impossible to attach any im- 
portance to these intentional corruptions; the traditional Hebrew text, 
which is faithfully rendered by the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic versions, 
and other ancient translations, must be considered as exclusively authentic. 
Josephus, who, in more than one passage, attempts rationalistic explana- 
tions of miracles, defends here the literal application of the text ;° he con- 
siders these high numbers as perfectly correct ; the patriarchs, he says, 
were loved by God; man, but lately formed by the Divine hands, was 
more vigorous in strength ; his food was more appropriate ; God granted 
him a longer life on account of his virtue; He wished to enable him to 
make astronomical and geometrical discoveries, for the great year is com- 
pleted in 600 years; he afforded him, therefore, a life extending, at least, 
to this duration. And, besides, there is the testimony of Manetho and 
Berosus, of Mochus and Hestizeus, of Hieronymus the Egyptian, and of 
the Phoenician historians, {of Hesiod and Hecatzeus, of Hellanicus and 
Acusilaus, of Ephorus and Nicolaus, who all relate that the ancients lived 
a thousand years; and although Josephus concludes with the ambiguous 
words, ‘But, as to these matters, let every one look upon them as he 
thinks fit;’ it is certain that he regarded those numbers as historical ; 
and though some of his arguments are trifling, and some of them advocate 
a supernatural agency of God, whilst some inconsistently represent the 
long life of the patriarchs as a usual occurrence, with many analogies 
among heathen nations, he acknowledges, at least, that it was a particular 
favour of God, granted to these generations, for their greater piety. But 
this view, which is at present chiefly prevalent among critics, is not in 
harmony with the Biblical narrative. These generations were by no 
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means distinguished for their piety; on the contrary, their iniquity ren- 
dered the destruction of the whole human race indispensable, with one 
solitary exception. We attempt, therefore, another explanation.” 


Dr. Kalisch’s theory is, that man was intended originally for 
an immortal existence, and that when sin brought death upon 
him, every generation became weaker and curtailed in its dura- 
tion. ‘The unbounded strength with which the nature of man 
was originally furnished, and which made unending life a phy- 
sical possibility, gradually exhausted itself; the next generation 
inherited but a part of the paternal vigour ; the heroic forms and 
the iron limbs of the ancestors were thus imperceptibly weakened 
till they reached that transitory condition, the origin of which 
is, by the Bible, ascribed to the sin of man. ‘Thus, Noah 
reached an age of 950 years; Abraham of 175 years; Jacob 
lived 147 years; Moses, 120; Joshua 110; while David was de- 
crepit in his 70th year; and the Psalmist represents the usual 
extent of life as 70 years, and one of 80 as a rare and excep- 
tional occurrence.” But, according to this theory, ought not the 
life of man to have continued to degenerate and become shorter? 
Or when did the decadence reach its limit, and the present 
normal age become fixed ? 

The genealogy of nations, as exhibited in Genesis, receives a 
large share of attention from Dr. Kalisch. This subject has 
attracted a great deal of attention of late years, and from a heap 
of crude imaginations it has been exalted to the dignity of a 
science. Comparative philology has done wonders in this de- 
partment of knowledge, and it is pleasing to know that every 
discovery has tended to establish the historical veracity of the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures. Our author sketches, with much 
minute fidelity, the history of the Japhethites, the Hamites, and 
the Shemites, including notices of all the various peoples grouped, 
in the Bible, under these different denominations. He calls the 
list given in chap. x., “an unparalleled one, the combined result 
of reflection and deep research, and no less valuable as a histo- 
rical document than as a lasting proof of the brilliant capacity 
of the Hebrew mind.” He further states, that the lists are as 
much local as genealogical, the abodes of the various tribes 
being as decisive for their place in the list as their descent; 
‘therefore the names of Sheba and Dedan recur several times, 
now among the Cushites and now among the Shemites, because 
their domiciles were so extensive that they could be reckoned 
both with the southern and the eastern nations.” An attention 
to this fact, Dr. Kalisch believes, will remove a difficulty which 
has long been felt by Biblical scholars: and he thinks that what 
the list thus loses, perhaps, in ethnographic accuracy, it fully 
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gains in purely geographical interest. The dissertation on these 
subjects is very long, but we can only give the general observa- 
tions by which it is introduced. 


“One couple had been the origin of the human families; one family 
was preserved to people the earth anew, when the former inhabitants were 
destroyed ; and all the various nations which live scattered in the different 
parts of the globe, are the descendants of that one family. It was impos- 
sible to point with greater force to the beautiful doctrine of the unity of 
mankind; but such stress was necessary for the injunction of the all- 
important principle of universal love ; the more so as this principle stands 
in direct antagonism with the notions then prevailing among heathens ; 
it destroys at once the fables regarding numberless autocthonic tribes, the 
direct offspring of their native soil, and regarding each other with pride, 
contempt, or enmity. According to the Bible, the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent zones form one large family: they are the children of the same 
patriarch: ‘ These are the generations of the sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, and sons were born to them after the flood.” They proceeded 
all from the same centre, whence they spread over the surface of the 
earth; and for a long time they were, moreover, united by the powerful 
bond of one universal language. Even the curse of Canaan seems here 
forgotten ; no word reminds the reader that he was a rejected member in 
the family of nations; on the contrary, no other tribe is enumerated with 
such complete detail as that of Canaan; nothing disturbs the harmony of 
this grand genealogy. The division into the descendants of the three sons 
of Noah, cannot, therefore, allude to three chief races of mankind, trace- 
able to a different origin; nor even to the obvious variety of colour 
(black, red, and white, or yellow), since the Ethiopians and Assyrians, for 
instance, are represented as descending from the same branch : it expresses 
the fact, that although there always remain indications of the common 
origin of the human family, the various members formed, at their propa- 
gation, three groups of nations, more closely connected with each other by 
more contiguous abodes and greater similarity of language; but that this 
separation is not so complete or decided, that an ultimate reunion of all 
nations should be impossible. In this one idea alone, the genealogy of 
our chapter bears the proof of its genuine and independent Hebrew cha- 
racter: it is not borrowed from other historical documents, because the 
history of no other nation has so distinctly united the beginning and end 
of human destinies ; and because the entire arrangement is so thoroughly 
systematic, that it is evidently adapted to the context in which it is intro- 
duced. It is true, the Hindoos also connected all the nations of which 
they had the least knowledge, with their own history ; but they traced the 
other nations to illegitimate alliances between different castes, and regarded 
them all as impure rebels.* Indeed, this list is without a parallel in the 
whole range of ancient literature. It may be interesting to examine from 
what sources the Hebrews derived such extensive geographical knowledge 
as that embodied in this remarkable list. But this question forms part 
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of a far more extensive enquiry on the sources of the Pentateuch, which 
we must postpone to a future occasion. It is, perhaps, one of the surest 
signs, and of the greatest prerogatives of genius, to be able to combine 
large philosophical views with completeness and accuracy of detail, and to 
furnish the proof that the free creations of the intellect are neither fettered 
nor impeded by the persevering efforts of industry. The author of the 
Pentateuch proposed to himself the solution of more than one great philo- 
sophical and moral problem ; but he felt that abstract truths, expressed in 
an abstruse form, would fail to sink deeply into the minds of those whom 
it was his desire to enlighten; and the more he was penetrated with the 
importance of an idea, the greater must naturally have been his anxiety to 
surround it with a distinct and concrete form, by developing it into the 
fullest possible detail. Now the Pentateuch is so designed that, although 
tending to describe the history and laws of the Hebrews, it does not ex- 
clude the origin of the other nations, nor does it forget to assign to them 
their relative position in the history of the world ; for this reason, partly, 
it commences with a cosmogony, and hence it enumerates the whole circle 
of the nations known as important at that time. However, the form of 
this composition is again kindred with that employed by other ancient 
nations for similar ends. The earliest historiography consists almost 
entirely of genealogies ; they are most frequently the medium of explain- 
ing the connexion and descent of tribes and nations; an ancestor is made 
the founder of a town or an empire, and his sons represent the later 
colonies or depending countries of that power; the first part of Greek 
history is based upon these principles, and the Hindoo traditions derive 
from them a great part of their precision. The Dorians and Aolians, the 
Tonians and Achzeans, are traced back to a Dorus and olus, an Ion and 
Achzeus; the town of Memphis to a daughter of the Nile bearing that 
name, the wife of Epaphus; and Libya to her daughter. It may be 
questioned whether a son of Canaan was called Sidon; but it is certain 


that our author considered the Sidonians as a younger branch of the . 


Canaanites. It is necessary to bear in mind this circumstance; for we 
see simple proper nouns mixed with collective nouns ; the sons of Javan, 
for instance, were ‘ Elishah and Tarshish, the Kittim and Dodanim,’ and 
we find that names, invariably applied as countries, are here introduced as 
names of persons, as Havilah and Ophir.” 


We come now to an exceedingly valuable dissertation on the 
history of Babylon and Assyria, which appears as an appendix 
to chap. x. It contains the following subjects, all learnedly and 
completely discussed :—The history of Babylon from the deci- 
phered inscriptions—The history of Assyria from the deciphered 
inscriptions—Edifices and relics excavated near the Euphrates 
and Tigris—Public and social life of the Assyrians—Cuneiform 
writing and its decipherers—The Biblical accounts on Assyria and 
Babylon—The history of Assyria and Babylon according to an- 
cient and profane writers. No commentary on Genesis could 
lay claim to competent execution unless it treated fully of the 
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very remarkable nations whose origin is here pointed out, and 
whose after destinies occupy so much of the sacred volume. 
But recent discoveries have given more than ordinary import- 
ance to all that relates to Assyria and Babylon, and although 
the time has not yet arrived for educing order and harmony 
from the mass of materials which modern enterprize has dug 
from the bosom of the past, there are still many reliable data 
on which to found some legitimate conclusions. These Dr. 
Kalisch has seized upon and applied to their proper work, and 
his essay would alone confer a high value on the present volume. 
We will, first, allow him to speak on the general question of the 
history of Babylon and Assyria. 


“The recent researches on the banks and in the plains of the Euphrates 
and Tigris have indeed been laborious; but they have been no less suc- 
cessful than vigorous; they have spread a new magic light over the early 
history of Asia; they have rescued from oblivion deeds and works worthy 
of immortal fame; they have brought forth the almost breathing wit- 
nesses of a glory and gorgeous power of which history exhibits no 
parallel: and what had long been viewed as a series of beautiful fables, 
has in full reality been disclosed before the marvelling eye. These inves- 
tigations are of extreme interest in themselves, but they are of the highest 
importance for Biblical studies; they confirm and enlarge the Hebrew 
records ; they settle doubts, and reconcile difficulties. The human mind 
has achieved another brilliant victory. Inscriptions have been deciphered 
to which no clue whatever seemed to exist, which were apparently lost 
for ever, and which had the appearance of an insolvable mystery. Their 
charm has been broken, and, though reluctantly and sparingly, they have 
yielded the treasures which they once so jealously guarded. The results, 
however, of these extraordinary researches are either contained in volu- 
minous, though mostly excellent, works, or they are scattered throughout 
the pages of learned periodicals; so that often no small difficulty is ex- 
perienced in arranging and classifying the increasing mass of detail. We 
thought, therefore, that we might do a service to our readers, and enhance 
the usefulness of this volume, by preparing a brief outline of the disco- 
veries hitherto made, preceded by a chronological view of the monumental 
history of Assyria and Babylon. The Biblical allusions to these ancient 
empires commence with the tenth chapter of Genesis, and they are fre- 
quent throughout the Old Testament (comp. even Gen. ii. 14). A com- 
prehensive sketch of their entire history, to which we might later be able 
to refer, seemed, therefore, preferable to single and abrupt remarks, which 
must fail to convey to the reader a well-defined view. But it could not 
be our intention to write elaborate treatises on these subjects, which would 
be wholly beyond the province of a Biblical commentary, and most abun- 
dant details may be found in the works which we shall later mention. 
The following condensed outlines are intended for the student who is 
desirous to see, at a glance, the positive results hitherto obtained, and to 
read, in a few pages, the undisputed facts, disencumbered of the number- 
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less conjectures often too freely hazarded. Unadorned brevity was an 
object; we were content to furnish to the reader the materials in a sys. 
tematic form, and to enable him to enlarge or to modify them himself, as 
new results arise: a wide scope is left for his intellect to combine and to 
draw conclusions, and for his imagination to conceive the wonders of an 
unrivalled magnificence.” 


Under the first head are given the undisputed names of 
Babylonian kings of the early period, B.c. 2234—625 ; and the 
Chaldean Dynasty of the kings of Babylon, B.c. 625—588, 
Under the second division—the history of Assyria from the de. 
ciphered inscriptions—we have the Upper Dynasty of Assyrian 
kings, B.c. 1273—747, and the Lower dynasty, B.c. 747—625, 
The list of the excavated edifices and relics is as full as can be 
desired, divided into the following periods :—I. From the Chal. 
dean period, s.c. 2200—1300, including a survey of the ruins 
of Mugeyer, or Umgheier ; Wurka, or Warka; Nipur, or Niffer; 
and Senkerah or Sinkara. II. From the Assyrian period, s.c, 
1300—625, comprehending the cities of Kalah, Shergat, Khor. 
sabad, Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and Karamles. III. From the 
Babylonian period, containing Birs-Nimroud, Akkei-Kuf, Taki- 
Kesra, Hammam, the Kasr, or palace, of Ridi, the mound of 
Amram ben Ali, the Sifr, and several minor ruins. Under these 
several heads, the geographical positions, the areas, and the 
principal architectural and archeological features are described, 
so that the list is indeed a Catalogue Raisonnée of all that has 
been brought to light in this large field of antiquarian discovery. 
The notice of the public and social life of the Assyrians is ad- 
mirably executed, and a short specimen will be acceptable to 
our readers. 


“The comforts and luxuries of life, though scarcely as varied and 
exquisite as those of Egypt, were both numerous and sumptuous. We 
are astonished at the richness of the costumes and the pomp of the orna- 
ments; we admire the cheerful splendour of the pleasure-houses, and the 
taste of the decorations and of the furniture. The men wore bracelets, 
chains, and ear-rings (but no finger-rings), ample and flowing robes, often 
very richly ornamented with emblematic designs of men, animals, or trees, 
wrought in gold or silver; long fringed scarfs and embroidered girdles, 
to which the Babylonians generally added a staff with a carved head, re- 
presenting some plant or animal as a device. The garments of officials 
were generally symbolical, but the head-dress was particularly charac- 
teristic, and the king alone wore the well-known pointed tiara. The Baby- 
lonian carpets, silks, and woollen fabrics, were long celebrated for the 
splendour of their hues and the excellence of their texture (comp. Josh. 
vii. 21). The beard and hair were cultivated with the utmost care, 
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and skilfully arranged in artificial curls, whilst the eyebrows and eyelashes 
were stained black. The chariots were richly embellished, and the horses 
most gorgeously caparisoned. The weapons, chiefly the sword and quiver, 
the shield and buckler, were often ornamented in the most costly style ; 
the helmets were of various, and some of elegant, forms, and made of 
brass, or iron inlaid with copper. 
“ All this wealth was acquired, either by conquest (for both the Baby- 
~Jonian and Assyrian Kings, being almost constantly compelled to pacify 
rebellious provinces, had an immoderate thirst for military excitement and 
martial fame), or by agriculture, which the unusual, fertility of the land, 
secured by a most admirable system of artificial irrigation and a careful em- 
bankment of her rivers, rewarded with a produce almost incredibly abun- 
dant; or by a commerce which comprised both caravan and maritime trade ; 
which, united by import and export by the east and the west; which, 
signally favoured by the geographical position of Mesopotamia, nearly 
central between the Indus and the Mediterranean, and adjoining the Per- 
sian Gulf, and supported by two majestic streams, by a complete net of 
navigable canals, by highroads and causeways across the desert, by forti- 
fied stations, storehouses, and wells, extended over the richest countries 
of the ancient world, or attracted the traders of all climes as to the great 
central mart of nations.” 


In the section on Cuneiform writing and its decipherers, 
Dr. Kalisch gives a synopsis of what has been accomplished in 
that department of knowledge, from the earliest period to the 
present day. He gives a tribute of praise to the several labourers 
in the field, and expresses confidence in the general correctness 
of the principles on which they have proceeded in their trans- 
lations, without, however, conceding that the way is so plain as 
some more sanguine minds have imagined. After naming the 
older scholars, who have contributed to the deciphering of these 
interesting remains of the past, he says :— 


“Other scholars have since worked in the same promising field of 
literature, and we may mention the names of Botta, Hincks, Ormsby 
and Cullimore, Forster, Talbot, Lowenstein and Oppert, and Westergaard 
and Norris, of whom the two last-named expounded the third or Scythian 
part of the Persepolitan inscription. So confident are they of the cer- 
tainty of their results, that lately a most interesting experiment has been 
made by Rawlinson, Hincks, Talbot, and Oppert, who all independently 
translated parts of the last cylinder of Tiglath Pilesar I., with the view 
of ascertaining whether the method of decipherment at present adopted 
was based upon trustworthy principles; and the report of the committee 
appointed for the purpose, was, upon the whole, favourable for the pre- 
sent state of the science, though it was acknowledged that much remained 
to be done before perfect accuracy could be attained.” 


The Biblical accounts of Assyria and Babylon are exhibited 
with great clearness; and the history of those kingdoms, as 
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given by ancient profane writers, contains in a small space the 
results of much careful reading. It is no slight recommendation 
of the results of the labours of Dr. Kalisch, that he has placed 
within the reach of the Biblical student such a vast amount of 
historical and geographical information which must otherwise 
have been sought in very numerous and expensive volumes. On 
all this important matter, a rational and clear interpretation of 
Genesis is evidently dependent, while the sketches of ancient 
life and manners throw a lively interest around what would 
otherwise be considered to have but little attraction. Besides 
the larger details given in the dissertations which we have men- 
tioned, there are many others scattered up and down in the notes; 
as, for instance, the following illustration of the account of the 
tower of Babel in Gen. xi. 


* Millenniums have passed since the splendour of ancient Babylon was 
buried under mouldering ruins ; the very site of the tower and town was 
a perplexing mystery; they had, indeed, been swept away by ‘ the besom 
of destruction ;’ it was reserved for our age to dispel the uncertainty, and 
to produce the authentic proofs of a once stupendous power. 

“On the banks of the Euphrates, about forty miles south-west of 
Baghdad, lies the town Hillah, which, though next to Baghdad and 
Basra, the greatest in the Pashalik, is meanly and irregularly built, narrow 
and dirty, with dilapidated mosques and public baths; but it is enclosed 
by a strong wall, and well protected by a garrison, towers, and a battery, 
and contains a population of about 10,000 Jews and Arabs, carrying on a 
rather animated commerce on the Euphrates. This town is, in almost all 
directions, surrounded with immense ruins, appearing the work of nature 
rather than of men; shapeless heaps of rubbish ; lofty banks of ancient 
canals ; fragments of glass, marble, pottery, and bricks, mingled with a 
nitrous soil, which impedes all vegetation and renders the neighbourhood 
‘a naked and hideous waste,’ re-echoing only the dismal sounds of the 
owl and jackall, of the hyena and the lawless robber. These piles mark 
the area once occupied by the mistress of the ancient world. They com- 
mence eight miles north of Hillah, where the ruins of the Mujelibeh, still 
called Bape by the Arabs, indicate the northern extremity, or division, 
of ancient Babylon. The excavations here instituted by Rich and Layard 
have—besides coffins with skeletons, arrow-heads in bronze and iron, 
small glass bottles differently ornamented, and vases sometimes glazed 
with a rich blue, acurious jug of soapstone rudely carved and ornamented, 
and the remains of a massive wall of sun-dried bricks, all of a compara- 
tively recent, and certainly post-Babylonian period—only uncovered eight 
or ten piers, several walls branching out in various directions, bricks in- 
scribed with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, and cemented together with 
bitumen; but no sculptured stone or painted plaster whatever, has been 
found in the enormous mass of loose rubbish. The ruins spread from 
there, in many irregular heaps, southward, along the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, which breaks the gloomy monotony of the region by the 
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beautiful date-groves lining its banks. They are, most probably, the re- 
mains of the thousands of houses which formed the extensive streets of 
Babylon; they are, for nearly three miles, scattered in low mounds over 
the plain, and are enclosed by earthen ramparts, shewing the traces of an 
old line of walls. Then follow, in a southern direction, successively, the 
ruins of the Kasr (or Mujelibeh of the Arabs), and of the Amran, large 
and imposing masses. But about six miles south-west of Hillah, at a 
place at present called Birs-Nrmrovup, and corresponding with the 
ancient Borsippa, lies a group of ruins, peculiarly prominent by its colossal 
height and extent, standing on the edge of the vast marsh formed by the 
Hindiyah canal and the inundations of the Euphrates: a dreary pile, un- 
relieved by a blade of grass or a single herb. 

“The huge heap, in which bricks, stone, marble, and basalt, are irre- 
gularly mixed, covers a square superficies of 49,000 feet ; whilst the chief 
mound is nearly 300 feet high, and from 200 to 400 feet in width, com- 
manding an extensive view over a country of utter desolation. These are the 
remains of the far-famed ‘Temple of the Seven Spheres,’ most probably the 
temple of Jupiter Belus of the classical writers, and the Tower of Babel 
of our text. It consisted of seven distinct stages, or square platforms, 
built of kiln-burnt bricks, each about twenty feet high, gradually di- 
minishing in diameter, and forming an oblique pyramid. The upper part 
of the brickwork has a vitrified appearance, for it is supposed that the 
Babylonians, in order to render their edifices more durable, submitted 
them to the heat of a furnace,’ and large fragments of such vitrified and 
calcined materials are also intermixed with the rubbish at the base; 
which circumstance may have given rise to, or at least countenanced, the 
legend of the destruction of the tower by heavenly fire, still extensively 
adopted among the Arabians. The terraces were devoted to the planets, 
and were differently coloured, in accordance with the notions of the 
Sabeean astrology ; namely, the lowest stage was dedicated to Saturn, 
and stained black; the second to Jupiter, and had an orange hue; the 
third was constructed in honour of Mars, and bore a red colour; the 
fourth belonged to the Sun, and shone in a golden yellow, imitating the 
solar rays; the fifth terrace was white, and sacred to Venus; the sixth 
blue, and consecrated to Mercury; whilst the highest stage was that of 
the Moon, and was painted in a silvery green. The earliest record of this 
temple dates back to B.c. 1100, when Merodach-addan-akhi, a contempo- 
rary of Tiglath Pilesar I., is stated to have erected it. Whether he con- 
tinued a building previously commenced, or whether another edifice 
existed before, on the same spot, we have, at present, no means of ascer- 
taining. It is, however, certain, that he did not finish the temple, and 
that the parts completed by him were, by the neglect of his successors, 
allowed to fall into decay. More than 500 years elapsed before his grand 
designs were resumed and carried out. 

“Among the many works by which Nebuchadnezzar desired to im- 
mortalize his name, was the repair and completion of this stupendous 
edifice. He left a part of its history on the two cylinders which have 
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been lately excavated on the spot, and on which we read, according to 
Rawlinson’s translation: ‘The building named the Planisphere, which 
was the wonder of Babylon, I have made and finished. With bricks 
enriched with lapis lazuli, I have exalted its head. From the lapse of 
time it had become ruined; they had not taken care of the exit of the 
waters; so the rain and wet had penetrated into the brickwork. The 
casing of burnt brick had bulged out, and the terraces of crude brick lay 
scattered in heaps; then Merodach, my great Lord, inclined my heart to 
repair the building. I did not change its site, nor did I destroy its 
foundation platform ; but in a fortunate month, and upon an auspicious 
day, I undertook the building of the crude brick terraces, and the burnt 
brick casing of the temple. I strengthened its foundation, and I placed 
a titular record on the part I had rebuilt. I set my hand to build it up, 
and to exalt its summit. As it had been in ancient times, so I built up its 
structure; as it had been in former days, so I exalted its head.’ The in- 
scription concludes with an invocation to the gods, that this work ‘ may 
be established for ever, and last through the seven ages;’ and that the 
king’s throne and empire ‘ may continue to the end of time;’ and adds, 
‘that Nebuchadnezzar restored the building 504 years after the original 
foundation by Tiglath Pilesar I.’ ” 


Much more, equally interesting, follows, but we must leave 
this subject. We have tried to shew the place it occupies in 
Dr. Kalisch’s volume, because we are aware that on the results 
of the excavations at Nineveh and Babylon will be made to 
hinge a controversy respecting the divine authority of Genesis, 
and it is important, therefore, that all Biblical students should 
be up to the mark in the study of the data which may be fur- 
nished. Our own conviction has long been, that far too much 
stress has been laid on this evidence of the past, in the shape of 
ruins and relics, and that, consequently, their testimony has 
had a strain which may sometimes experience a recoil, and 
seem to further the interests of scepticism. The evidence for 
the sacred character of the records of our faith is a moral one, 
quite sufficient for the sincere truth-seeker; but it will always 
fail to satisfy the gainsayers. We may remark, before proceed- 
ing, on the peculiar character of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s trans- 
lation given above. It is not a mere record of names and dates, 
as some of the revelations of the Cuneiform writing are; but it 
contains many abstract ideas and some of a very abstruse cha- 
racter. Our impression was, on reading the passage, that if the 
English is anything like a fair representation of the original, all 
doubt of the scientific basis of Cuneiform philology must be at 
an end. Should we not say that a man well understood the 
chief principles of the French or German languages who was 
able to translate into English such a passage as the above? 

We must now turn to the more purely exegetical part of this 
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commentary, and shall pursue the same plan as in our former 
observations—enable our readers to judge for themselves by 
copious extracts. A fine specimen of the careful consideration 
of the text of Scripture, for the purpose of exhibiting its rela- 
tions and purpose, is afforded by the history of Cain and Abel, 
as having such contrasted measures of God’s notice and favour 
afforded to them. It is observed “that Cain simply followed the 
pursuits of his father Adam, while Abel advanced an important 
step, and began to submit to his authority a part of the animate 
creation. He began to prove that man is not only the possessor, 
but also the ruler of the earth, by becoming a herdsman. God 
blessed the activity of both the brothers, and they confessed that 
he was the source of success and prosperity, and each conse- 
crated to God the best part of his property. “The first sacri- 
fices were offered. They were not commanded, but were spon- 
taneous gifts (rm); they were dictated by no other sentiment 
but that of gratitude, in which a feeling of humble dependence, 
and perhaps the wish of further success, secretly mingled.” 
The question then presents itself, What was the reason of the 
difference of the divine treatment of Cain and Abel? The text 
gives no direct clue, and conjecture has therefore been busy in 
trying to discover the cause. The Talmud supposes that Cain 
kept back the dest produce, while Abel was sincere in giving it 
to God. But the current interpretation is, that God intended 
to shew that he preferred the animal sacrifices to vegetable offer- 
ings, or, “ that the Hebrew writer wished to sanction his system 
of sacrificial laws by a striking instance taken from the history 
of the earliest generations.” This, Dr. Kalisch cannot think is 
the true meaning, and he proceeds to develop his own inter- 
pretation in the following way :— 


“We can find the reason of the rejection of Cain’s offerings neither 
‘in its objects nor in his own vocation as an agriculturist. And yet we 
must expect impartial justice in the divine acts. And this justice will be 
manifest if we but correctly understand the words which God addressed 
to Cain, when he perceived his anger and ominous despondency: ‘If 
thou doest well, wilt thou not find acceptance? But if thou doest not 
well, sin lieth at the door.’ It is, then, evident that the heart of Cain 
had no more been pure; that it had been imbued with a criminal propen- 
sity; that this sin made the favourable acceptance of his oftering impos- 
sible; that his gift would have been as delightful in the eyes of God as 
that of Abel, if it had proceeded from a mind unstained by vicious 
thoughts. But Cain was grateful to God. He brought him, as a mark 
of his gratitude, of the produce of his labour; he valued his applause 
highly, and his displeasure shed a gloom of wretchedness over his soul. 
He must then have sinned, not against God (directly), but against man. 
And here the supposition is obvious that envy and jealousy had long 
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filled the heart of Cain, when he contrasted his laborious and toilsome 
life with the pleasant and easy existence of his brother Abel. With in- 
cessant exertion, tormented by anxiety, and helplessly dependent on the 
uncertainty of the skies, he forced a scanty subsistence out of the womb 
of the repugnant soil; whilst his brother enjoyed a life of security and 
abundance in the midst of rich valleys, beautiful hills, and charming rural 
scenes. And while he envied Abel’s prosperity, he despised his idleness, 
which was indebted for the necessaries of life to the liberality of nature 
rather than to personal exertion. Thus hatred and jealousy took root in 
Cain’s heart. He beheld the happiness of his brother with the feelings 
of anenemy. The joy at the success of his own labours was embittered 
by the aspect of his brother’s greater affluence. How could God look 
with delight upon an offering which the offerer himself did not regard 
with unalloyed satisfaction? How could he encourage by his applause 
a man whose heart was poisoned by the mean and miserable passion of 
envy? Is not jealousy a sure indication of a dissatisfied mind? Could 
then the gratitude Cain owed to God be pure and noble, when it was 
contaminated by the sickly hue of rancour? It was from this reason that 
God said to Cain, ‘If thou doest well, wilt thou not find acceptance? 
The rejection of his offering was, therefore, a proof of Cain’s sinful dis- 
position. 

** But it was more. It was an admonition to banish low sentiments 
from his heart; it was a warning that if iniquity were not eradicated from 
the bosom in the very germ, it would, with its luxurious weeds, soon 
destroy all its health and vigour. God’s answer contained the grave 
lesson, that one evil deed is always the parent of other and greater sins; 
that it is extremely difficult to arrest the demoniac power of wickedness 
in its baneful career: ‘If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.’ 
Envy ended with murder; the noxious root had matured a poisonous 
fruit ; moral disease finished with moral death. It impressed the moment- 
ous truth that sin has the irresistible propensity of attacking and tempt- 
ing the heart of man; that an eternal warfare is roused in his bosom from 
the moment that sin first enters it; ‘that its desire (npn) is to him.’ 
But since every human heart encloses the seed of evil, this struggle agi- 
tates, though in various forms, every man; it is the main element of his 
internal life, it is the principal task of his spiritual existence, to proceed 
as conqueror out of these severe conflicts; therefore God said, in conclu- 
sion, to Cain, more as an encouragement than a reproach, ‘buf thou shalt 
rule over it;’ it was still in his power to obtain a triumph; if he was 
unable to destroy the enemy, he might at least disarm him; if he could 
not expel him entirely, he might, at least, prevent his progress. 

“These serious and emphatic warnings seemed to have produced the 
desired effect upon Cain’s mind: he spoke in a benevolent and friendly 
tone to his more favoured brother; he silenced, for a moment, the turbu- 
lent voice of hatred; and both turned reconciled to their occupations ‘ in 
the field.” But when there Cain again saw his brother, perhaps, cheer- 
fully reposing in the shadow of a far-spreading tree, his flock pasturing 
calmly and peacefully around him, whilst he himself toiled, with his im- 
perfect instruments, either to ‘sow the seeds with tears,’ or to gather in 
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the scanty crop with sorrow, the old feelings of bitterness were revived ; 
the Divine admonitions were effaced; sin attacked him anew; its ‘ desire 
was upon him;’ he had not the power to conquer it; he forgot that the 
object of his hatred was his own brother; passion overpowered him ; and, 
in a moment of infatuation, he killed him whom Providence had destined 
to teach him new feelings of tenderness, and whose love ought to have 
been to him the best and earliest school of humanity. In destroying the 
accidental cause of his envy, he vainly hoped to gain his peace of mind.” 


The whole passage is treated in this strain, perhaps with a 
little too much drawing on the imagination to fill up a picture of - 
which the outlines furnished are very meagre. In discussing 
such accounts as that of Cain and Abel, there is necessarily oc- 
casion for this appeal to the fancy, but Dr. Kalisch is rather too 
discursive when he speaks of Abel’s pastoral bliss, and of repos- 
ing “in the shadow of a far-spreading tree.” We are bound to 
state, however, that this is rather an exception than the rule in 
the style of the Commentary. We will here give the translation 
of the passage now before us, as a sample of the way in which 
the Authorized Version is altered. 


“3, And in the process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground an offering to the Lord. 4. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of their fat. And the Lord had 
regard for Abel and for his offering; 5. But for Cain and for his offering 
He had no regard. And Cain was very angry, and his countenance fell. 
6. And the Lord said to Cain, Why art thou angry? and why is thy 
countenance fallen? 7. If thou doest well, wilt thou not find acceptance ? 
And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door, and to thee is its desire ; 
but thou shalt rule over it. 8. And Cain spake with Abel his brother: 
And it came to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose against 
Abel his brother, and slew him.” 


The plan of the Commentary is first to trace out the textual 
meaning, by an examination of the language, and all the external 
means at command, and then to give some “ philological re- 
marks.” As these remarks are the most learned and valuable 
portion of the work, we must enable our readers to judge of their 
nature, and perhaps we cannot do better than give those on the 
passage respecting Cain and Abel, chap. iv. 3—8. 


“The explanation we have attempted is fully borne out by the literal 
analysis of the text. ov yp is ‘at the end of a certain indefinite time,’ 
when both the ease and the affluence of a pastoral life were seen in suf- 
ficient contrast to the toils and cares of the husbandman (comp. xl. 4; 
1 Kings xvii. 7; Neh. i. 4); it is not ‘at the end of a year,’ as Ebn Ezra 
and some modern interpreters understand (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 19), jm 
is ‘from their fat,’ not ‘from their milk,’ as Grotius and others suppose, 
believing that before the flood no animal was killed ; but we have observed 
u2 
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that the clothing with skins presupposes an early killing of beasts. Be- 
sides, nvo2 are the firstlings of animals, not their wool. Abel ‘ offered of 
the firstlings of his flock, and of their fat;’ i.e., especially of their fat, 
nm is, in general, a gift, here a thanksgiving, but not, as later, exclusively 
of an unsanguinary kind, as distinguished from mx and m7. The offerings 
of the first-fruits, and of the first-born animals, with their fat, were later 
regulated by the Mosaic law, as we have explained in our commentary on 
Exodus. Everything depends on the manner in which we understand 
mew in ver. 7. It is evident that it stands in antithesis to 7»; and 
this phrase means, undoubtedly, ‘thy countenance is dejected’ (comp. Jer, 
iii. 12; Job xxix. 24). Now ow» xx signifies, frequently, to listen to, or 
to grant, a prayer or request; it has this sense clearly in Gen. xix. 21; 
Mal. i. 8, 9; Job xlii. 8, etc. The substantive nxw has, therefore, the 
meaning of ‘ acceptance, ready compliance, or favourable response’ (comp. 
also 1 Sam. xxv. 35. And this is the only signification in which it can 
be unforcedly taken in our text. The meaning ‘pardon’ is out of the 
question ; and the signification ‘elevation of the face,’ which is at present 
usually assigned to the word, is evidently not to be taken literally; the 
phrase ‘thou wilt hold up thy countenance,’ is (in Job xxii. 26, 27) dis- 
tinctly explained by ‘thou wilt pray to him, and he will hear thee;’ ele- 
vation of the face is the effect of prosperity and happiness, such as arises 
from the Divine blessing ; and it is natural that it was used to designate 
these notions by way of metaphor. Cain’s countenance was dejected, 
because anger, confusion, and, perhaps, humiliation agitated him (comp. 
Neh. vi. 16); it would have been ‘elevated’ if God, by favourably re- 
ceiving his offering also, had given no cause for mortification. We only 
mention the translations, ‘if thou offerest well.... but if thou doest not 
well,’ etc. (Sept.); ‘whether thou offerest fine gifts or not’ (Zunz.); 
‘ whether thou bearest it calmly or not’ (Solomon); ‘if thou art cheerful, 
then bear it,’ etc. (Philippson). The rendering of the Vulgate seems to 
approach nearest the correct conception, but it is without distinctness ; 
‘Nonne si bene egeris recipies.” ymnsen; ‘sin lieth at the door;’ the 
fem. nxon is construed with the mas. yn, because it is personified as ‘the 
enemy’ who lurks and waits in ambush to attack the peace of man, like 
the wild beasts which assail the unsuspecting wanderer (hence, also, 
the masculine suffixes in pen and 12) ; and the verb yr is very frequently 
used with respect to the crouching of the beasts of prey. Irregular construc- 
tions like this are not rare, and they occur in very various forms; in all such 
cases, the sense rather than the words is regarded. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to attempt another explanation of these words ; that which is frequently 
given, “Thou liest at the door of sin,’ is ungrammatical, as it would require 
ring), not nn. The word mpwn desire, is particularly appropriate to ex- 
press the temptations by which sin entices and attacks the heart ; it de- 
scribes graphically the voluptuous delight with which the demon of allure- 
ment approaches human weakness and passion. ‘wx, in ver. 8, is used in 
an absolute sense: ‘to speak to somebody,’ as 12 in xlv. 15 (comp. 2 
Chron. ii. 10; xxxii. 24; Jer. iv. 5); or we may, as Gesenius and others 
believe, take vox in its usual transitive meaning, and translate: ‘And Cain 
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said i¢ to Abel,’ that is, he communicated to him the words of God, which 
confidence might be considered as the first sign of the earnestness of his 
reconciliation. It is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose here an elliptical 
expression, and to supply, with the Samaritan codex, men mn, and simi- 
larly some other ancient translations, whereas the greater part of them do 
not offer this superfluous and suspicious addition, which neither was in 
Origen’s Hebrew text, nor has the support of a single manuscript. The 
Talmud contains several legends and allegories by which it attempts to 
explain the cause of the hatred between the two brothers ; it imputes it 
either to avariciousness on the part of Cain; or to his ambition; or to his 
envy and jealousy on account of Abel’s wife; or to the innate human sin- 
fulness ; or, lastly, to a difference in their views regarding Providence, the 
moral government of the world, and the efficacy of virtuous deeds for 
happiness (comp. Targum, Jonathan, on ver. 9; Middrash Rabba, Gen. 
22; Hamburger, Geist der Hagada, p. 10). 


On chapter iv. 26, we find some remarks which appear to 
us very pertinent, and they afford an example of the life-like 
character which Dr. Kalisch’s expositions exhibit. 


“The son of Seth was Enos; and it is added, that in his time ‘ men 
began to invoke the name of God.’ We cannot repress a feeling of 
astonishment that these simple and clear words should have suffered so 
many forced, and often most strange interpretations ; since we need only 
take them in their obvious sense, in order to arrive at a perfectly satis- 
factory idea. The first, and perhaps most material mode of divine wor- 
ship, is by means of offerings and sacrifices. Kings were honoured with 
gifts; little cultivated nations naturally believed, therefore, that the 
King of kings would be pleased, or propitiated by their most precious 
property. This feeling of devotion, loyalty, and self-denial, is certainly 
truly religious and commendable; it is a perfect justification for the 
offering of sacrifices, which, therefore, were even later not only main- 
tained in the Mosaic legislation, but developed into a magnificent system. 
But God is a spirit ; His worship is therefore the more perfect, the more 
it is internal and spiritual in character. ‘The elevation of the heart to 
God, whether accompanied by offerings or not, is therefore a higher, and 
no doubt a more refined way of divine adoration than the mere killing of 
animals, or the mere oblation of vegetable gifts. Prayer, in itself a 
noble mode of worship, enhances and dignifies the sacrifices. The first 
generation after Adam, represented by Cain and Abel, displayed its grati- 
tude towards God by offerings; the second manifested it in prayers; in 
the time of Seth ‘men began to invoke the name of the Lord,’ either in 
private prayer or in public supplication. We are thus at once trans- 
ported to another and purer sphere; we move in a more spiritual world. 
The descendants of Cain exercise their ingenuity by mechanical or social 
inventions of every kind; they try either to facilitate or to adorn the 
external life. The first descendant of Seth advances a decided and a bold 
step towards the realm of spirituality; his thoughts are directed to the 
inner man, and to internal life; he is destined to be the ancestor of the 
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propagators of religious truth; and he boldly opens the portals of the 
purest religion.” 


This is pleasant writing, and it seems to set before us a living 
picture of these patriarchal days, but will the premises bear the 
conclusion? The divine origin of sacrifice seems to us to be 
the easier explanation of its existence than any we have seen, 
but this seems to be ignored by Dr. Kalisch. Then, the obser- 
vation about primitive society, and its gifts to kings, can hardly 
apply here, unless it be conceded that the world was peopled to a 
far greater extent than the Biblical narrative represents it to 
have been. Further, can we imagine Adam and his sons to have 
been ignorant of prayer? But we do not intend to controvert 
the statements of this volume, and make these remarks lest it 
should be thought that by quoting passages we approve of all 
their sentiments. As Dr. Kalisch is a Jew, our readers will be 
desirous of knowing in what way he treats Christianity, and we 
are pleased to say that his recognitions of it are always respectful, 
and that he does not hesitate to give a proper prominence to its 
interpretations of the Old Testament. This observation may be 
illustrated by what he has written on Genesis iii. 15. 


“The Targum Jonathan renders the fifteenth verse thus: ‘ And I 
shall put emnity between thee and between the woman, between thy seed 
and her seed; and it will be, when the children of the woman observe the 
commandments of the law, thou wilt be able to bite them in their heels. 
But they will be healed, and thou wilt not be healed; and they will, in 
the days of the Messiah, be able to make a bruise with the heel.’ The 
Targum Jonathan offers a similar paraphrase in the New Testament; this 
symbolical interpretation is repeatedly given. Christ is the ‘ seed of the 
woman’ (Gal. iv. 4); the serpent is the devil, or the sinful works perpe- 
trated through him (1 John iii. 8); in the fulness of time God sends 
forth Christ (Gal. iv. 4), to destroy, by his death, the devil, who had the 
power of death (Heb. ii. 14), or to ‘bruise Satan under the feet’ (Rom. 
xvi. 20). Our passage is hence called the ‘first promise,’ or ‘ prote- 
vangelium.’ The present editions of the Vulgate read ‘ipsa conteret 
caput tuum;’ the feminine referring [rather being referred by some] to 
the Virgin Mary, which alteration, however, is not justified. Some expo- 
sitors have attempted a middle course with regard to the meaning of the 
serpent. They observe that Satan assumed the form of this animal; 
therefore the curse is not directed against itself, but is symbolically pro- 
nounced against Satan, ‘ who should never rise from the degraded state 
he had assumed to tempt man.’ But it is unnecessary to observe that 
such explanation is in no way contemplated by the tenor of the text.” 


On the mysterious passage in chapter vi. 1, 2, we find much 
pertinent observation, but we can only find space for the 
following :— 
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“Who recognizes in these fables the spirit of the Old Testament? 
And, yet, they develop only the statement concerning the sons of God, 
who took the beautiful daughters of men to wives, and begat the giants. 
Do they not rather remind us of the Persian myths, which relate that 
Ahriman and his evil spirits entered the creation, mixed with it, and cor- 
rupted its purity; that they defiled nature, deformed its beauty, and 
debased its morality, till the whole earth wis filled with black crime and 
venomous reptiles? Greek mythology, also, sings of the loves between 
the gods and the beautiful daughters of the earth; and the Hindoos men- 
tion marriages between nymphs and divine heroes. But why has this 
heathen element been retained in the Mosaic narrative? We are accus- 
tomed to find, not a blind or heedless imitation, but a bold modification, 
not so much in the form as in the ideas with which the materials are 
ennobled. The wickedness which caused universal destruction was not 
commenced by man; the sons of God came down to the earth and gave 
the pernicious example; man unfortunately imitated it; for ‘ every cogi- 
tation of the thoughts of his heart was evil continually ;’ he was powerless 
to resist the allurement of temptation. Noah was saved from the first 
generations of mankind, but his descendants are not endowed with a more 
perfect nature; their hearts, also, are filled with evil imaginations from 
their youth; the only difference is, that the extent of their lives is limited 
to a hundred and twenty years; they cannot sin as long as their ancestors, 
but they may sin as much; their crimes may be more frequent and more 
atrocious ; but the depraved ‘ sons of God’ are destroyed ; their iniquitous 
progeny is removed; the earth is delivered from all impiety which is 
daringly ascribed to heaven; henceforth, man can no more plead the 
seduction of superior beings to palliate his own misdeeds; there is no 
other evil demon but man’s own passion ; his heart is weak, but the temp- 
tation proceeds entirely from himself; ‘ wickedness doth not come from 
heaven ;’ for the whole race of heavenly seducers is annihilated; those 
‘sons of God’ who were celebrated in ancient songs and traditions, are, if 
they ever existed, extirpated with all their infamous progeny; the mes- 
sengers of God in heaven are incorruptible angels; they give to man the 
example of virtue, not of vice; from them no evil can proceed. Thus the 
Hebrew historian admits, for one moment, the existence of a superstition, 
in order for ever to subvert and to eradicate it.” 


On the position of Joseph in Egypt, and the character of the 
influence he exerted on the political features of the country, a 
good deal is said in this Commentary. The author thinks that 
the narrative has been made to bear more than it can naturally 
sustain, and he examines the statements of Herodotus to see 
how far they coincide with what is said in Genesis. He con- 
cludes thus :— 


“We may therefore thus sum up our remarks. The measures of 
Joseph are mentioned to explain the possibility of the unmitigated thral- 
dom later inflicted upon the Hebrews by the Pharaohs of Egypt; but, 
though apparently accounting for a territorial organization really existing 
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in Egypt, they are unsupported by any extraneous authority, are in some 
points conflicting with themselves, and are in others at variance with the 
character of Joseph before attributed to him. However, it would he 
bold to deny that this narrative is based upon genuine historical tradi- 
tions regarding some great political changes introduced by Joseph ; this 
supposition is confirmed by the very contrast of its spirit and tenor with 
the usual principles of Biblical history, as above pointed out; but it 
would be premature and extremely uncertain, in the present fragmentary 
state of Egyptian history, to fix, by a hazardous attempt, the exact 
nature of these reforms, whether they consisted in a better regulation of 
the public revenues, or in the establishment of the absolute sovereignty 
of royal power by some comprehensive agrarian scheme.” 


Here we must draw our extracts and remarks to a close. 
We have endeavoured to give the reader the means of judging 
for himself on the general merits of this Commentary, and we 
think the opinion formed will be, on the whole, favourable. Not 
that we are not fully aware of the deductions which must be 
made, both on account of Dr. Kalisch’s position in relation to 
Christianity, and the somewhat freeness of his sentiments in 
reference to what is known as orthodoxy. On the latter subject 
we must reserve our judgment until the preliminary dissertations 
on the Pentateuch are published, as the question of the inspi- 
ration of the Books of Moses will then, we presume, be dis- 
cussed. But, after making these allowances, we confess to having 
a high opinion of the value of Dr. Kalisch’s labours, and we 
hail the two volumes now before us as a very important contri- 
bution to the criticism and interpretation of the Old Testament. 
It is something to have so fully presented to us the views taken 
on Biblical subjects by an Israelite learned and enlightened, and 
if we must wish that he were aware of the divine sweetness of 
the “wells of salvation” from which Christians draw, we are 
not willing, because he turns away from them, to deny his ability 
to speak rightly and sensibly of 


** —-Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 
especially as there is manifest in every page that its waters are 


highly honoured and valued. We hope soon to mect with Dr. 
Kalisch again. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES 
ST. PAUL AND ST. JAMES ON JUSTIFICATION. 


Tue question of the relation between the teaching of the apos- 
tles Paul and James on the point of justification can never cease 
to be one of the deepest interest, both to the Biblical critic and 
the religious enquirer. Itis in the former aspect that we propose 
at present especially to regard it ; and, notwithstanding all that 
has been written upon the point, we venture to hope that a 
calm reconsideration of the whole question will not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. It ought to interest us more especially 
on this ground, that the question can only be properly discussed 
when we consider it in connexion with the whole teaching of 
the two apostles immediately concerned, their general relation 
to each other, and the particular “‘difference of administration ” 
which was given to each of them to discharge. Such a point of 
view has unfortunately been too much neglected by our English 
commentators, who, in their anxiety to make out an entire 
agreement between the two apostles, even in the letter, have 
shut their eyes to the difference which seems actually to exist 
between them. It has been still more flagrantly abused by a 
large number of the German critics, who, anxious rather to 
make out a disagreement, have mistaken a want of uniformity 
for a want of unity, and have lost sight of that gradual unfold- 
ing of the truth given us in Christ Jesus which, as much per- 
haps as any other feature of the Scriptures, illustrates the divine 
wisdom of their structure and their beautiful adaptation to the 
wants of man. 

In entering upon this enquiry it is, in the first place, im- 
portant for us to ascertain what grounds there may be for 
believing either, on the one hand, that James wrote his epistle 
without any reference to the views of St. Paul, and merely 
developed his own impressions of Christianity from his own 
point of view; or, on the other hand, that he had at least the 
teaching of his brother apostle in his eye. So decidedly do De 
Wette, Kern, and the whole Tiibingen school adopt the latter 
opinion that, mainly by considerations drawn from it, they are 
led to assign to the epistle of James the very late date which 
they severally adopt.* But this is to anticipate too hastily a 
result which ought to rest upon independent criticism. The 
reasoning in James does not, as will afterwards appear more 





@ De Wette refers it without hesitation to the post-apostolic period. Kern less 
decidedly so. The Tiibingen school to a late period in the second century. 
VOL, VII.—NO, XIV. x 
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fully, take for granted the previous circulation of Paul’s views, 
or an abuse of them, with such clearness as to permit a sum. 
mary disposal of the question. Other considerations have to be 
taken into account. 

We remark therefore, in the first place, that the supposition 
that James is directly opposing Paul himself, and must there. 
fore have taken for granted the wide-spread circulation of his 
views, is wholly irreconcilable with what we otherwise learn 
from Scripture to have been the relation of these two apostles to 
one another. Assuming that the James mentioned in Gal. ii. 9, 
whether the son of Alphzeus, or a full or half-brother of our 
Lord, we do not now enquire, is the writer of the epistle ;? it is 
at once clear from that passage that, in their views of the Gospel 
of Christ, he and the apostle Paul were essentially agreed. 
“ And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, 
perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship; that we should go 
unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A more 
distinct expression of harmony it is impossible to conceive. Nor 
can it be said that perhaps the question of justification might 
not come under consideration at the conference referred to; on 
the contrary, the previous view of the chapter renders it most 
probable that that would be the main point discussed. “ And 
I went up by revelation,” is the language of Paul (ver. 2) “and 
communicated unto them that Gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles ;” and again (ver. 4), he speaks of “ our liberty which 
we have in Christ Jesus,”’ as that which he had especially to 
defend; and again, what is even perhaps more to the point, 
when, with his mind still full of these conferences, he proceeds 
to relate his controversy with Peter at Antioch, he gives (ver. 16) 
one of the clearest testimonies to the doctrine of justification by 
faith to be found anywhere in his writings: “ Knowing that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works 
of the law, for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justi- 
fied.” At that time, therefore, Paul and James were agreed on 
this very doctrine on which they are supposed to differ from one 
another. No one would be reckless enough to imagine that, at 
a later period, contrary to the whole analogy of Scripture, 
James could fall away from the views which he then entertained. 
The supposition, therefore, of a direct opposition to Paul him- 





6 Were the writer James the son of Zebedee, the supposition of De Wette, etc., 
would of course at once fall to the ground. This James, as we learn from Acts xii. 2, 
was put to death by Herod, certainly not later than a.p. 44. 
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self is altogether untenable, unless forced upon us by the teach- 
ing of the epistle. It will afterwards clearly enough appear, 
without enlarging on it, that such is not the case. 

But by these considerations we gain more than this; for, to 
say the least of it, they render the supposition that James was 
opposing an abuse of Paul’s teaching highly improbable. We 
put out of view any consideration of the particular form which 
such an abuse would be likely to assume. We ask only, is it con- 
ceivable that James himself, at one with Paul, would have con- 
tended against any abuse of the teaching of the latter in a form 
which could so easily convey the impression, that he was oppos- 
ing, not the abuses of it, but the very apostle from whom it 
sprung? Certainly we are not entitled to expect that the two 
apostles should meet even the same error in precisely the same 
way ; but we are entitled to expect, that, when harmony in the 
apostolic brotherhood was felt, as appears from the second 
chapter of Galatians, to be so important, language should not 
be employed by the one which could so easily give rise to the 
supposition that he was at variance with the other, in one of the 
most fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. Without, 
therefore, anticipating that more minute consideration of James’s 
teaching upon which we shall have to enter, it appears to us that 
there is enough, in what hes been said, to make it in the highest 
degree doubtful whether James had any reference to Paul at all. 
Nay even already it might seem by no means improbable, that 
the expression of his view on justification as given us in his 
epistle, belongs to a period previous to the conference at Jeru- 
salem spoken of in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Still further, there are various internal indications in the 
Epistle of James which correspond much better with the sup- 
position that it was composed at an early than at a late date. 
In this respect its whole character and tone are especially worthy 
of our notice. It exhibits a peculiarly Jewish cast of thought, 
and that, not merely as written to Jews, but evidently as the 
east of thought by which the writer himself was marked. 
Christ is named indeed in it with the deepest reverence. The 
writer is (i. 1) not merely the “servant of God,” but of “the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Christ is (ii. 1) the “ Lord of glory,” the 
exalted and glorified Lord. Again (v. 9) “He is the judge 
standing at the door.”’ But there is no mention of the great doc- 
trine of the atonement, even when urging the very same graces 
as those which were grounded peculiarly on that doctrine by 
Paul (iv.6, 7; comp. Phil. ii. 3,8). The shortness of the epistle 
indeed might be thought to account for this, although the 
Epistle to the Philippians is at least as long, but the fact would 
x2 
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at the same time harmonize better with the supposition that the 
writer wrote early, than that he wrote after that doctrine had 
been brought fully before the church through the instrumen- 
tality of the apostle of the Gentiles. In the same way the con- 
ception of the law as the “law of liberty” (i. 25; ii. 12) points 
to a period when the idea of a contrast or opposition between 
the law and the gospel had no place in the mind of the writer, 
rather than, as imagined by De Wette, to one when that con- 
trast had been overcome, and the two apparently opposing fac- 
tors had been harmonized in the unity of Christian faith. In 
short, generally speaking, the writer appears to stand throughout 
in the most intimate connexion with the Old Testament economy, 
and Christianity is much more conceived by him as a perfected 
Judaism, than in any of those other writings of the New Testa- 
ment which unquestionably belong to the latter half of the first 
century. 

It is further worthy of our notice, that the epistle presup- 
poses at least a very close connection and intercourse between 
the Jewish Christians to whom it is written and their uncon- 
verted Jewish brethren. From this circumstance it is that the 
contrast between rich and poor, so strongly brought out in the 
epistle, derives its peculiar force, and that the unbelieving rich 
are spoken of in such terms of fiery and overpowering indigna- 
tion (ii. 7; v. 1—6). Without going so far as to suppose with 
Lardner and others,’ that the epistle was addressed directly both 
to unconverted and converted Jews, it is yet clear that the rapid 
transitions from the one to the other, suppose a degree of inter- 
course between the two classes which belongs most naturally to 
a period when it was not yet felt that the vanishing away of the 
old covenant was necessarily involved in the coming in of the 
new. 

To all this we have to add the remarkable use of svvaywy} 
in ii. 2, for even although we do not adopt the supposition that 
the Jewish synagogue itself is here referred to, a supposition 
however by no means irreconcilable with the state of matters 
otherwise indicated in the epistle, it is yet evident that the ap- 
plication of a term so strictly Jewish to a place of Christian 
worship, corresponds much better with the earlier than with the 
later stages of the Jewish Christian Church. 

Finally, the anticipation of all those evils which overtook 
the chosen people before the fall of Jerusalem, seems obviously 
present to the mind of the writer (ver. 1—11). Already his pro- 





¢ Lardner in Watson’s tracts, vol. ii., p. 397 ; forjothers, see De Wette, Hinleitung, 
4th edition, p. 307. 
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phetic ear caught the sound of the distant thunder, but it had 
not yet burst upon devoted Israel. There was a space for re- 
pentance ere it came. 

Putting these various considerations together, it appears at 
least in a high degree probable that the Epistle of James was 
written before the apostle Paul had given full expression to his 
views regarding justification, and before therefore it was pos- 
sible that an abuse of his teaching could have obtained any 
degree of prevalence throughout the Christian community. 
James, it would seem, is to be regarded as an entirely indepen- 
dent writer, unfolding Christian truth in the particular form in 
which the “one Spirit ” had impressed it upon his mind.? 

We have now however to enquire, Do the two apostles agree 
or disagree in regard to the doctrine of justification? and, in 
doing so, it may help to give some order to our thoughts if we, 
I. Compare their teaching, and endeavour to determine the 
relation in which they stand to one another. II. Mark various 
circumstances which would naturally give rise to this relation, 
and which thus confirm the correctness of the view which it will 
be our effort to unfold. III. Note the interchanges of thought 
and expression in other important points between them. IV. 
Refer to its common origin in the Lord Jesus Christ himself; 
and, V. Conclude with a few brief remarks on the bearing of 
the whole discussion on the question of Inspiration. 

I. In comparing the teaching of James with that of Paul, 
we turn first to the teaching of the former. Here then it may 
be remarked in general, that the peculiar point of view under 
which the Christian is presented to us by this apostle, is that of 
an “Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile.” Not yet 
taught to conceive of Christianity as in itself a universal religion 
which broke down every barrier between Jew and Gentile; not 
yet fully alive to all those consequences which, at a later period, 
would have been evolved through the apostle Paul, even from 
such fruitful germs of thought as that to which he himself gives 
expression when he says, “ Of his own will begat he us by the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of his crea- 
tures ;” not yet led to see that, in reality, the truth as it was in 
Jesus was the principle of an entirely new creation; it is amidst 
the ideas of the old covenant, though enlarged and perfected, 
that he sees the Christian living. He does not so much enquire 
what, when we analyze the spiritual experience of any man who 





4 The idea of a very early composition of this epistle has been adopted among 
later writers by Stanley, Sermons and Essays upon the Apostolic Age, p. 303, note, 
who refers to the Chevalier Bunsen as his authority for fixing upon the year 42, as 
that when it was most probably composed. 
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has passed from death unto life, is the ultimate spring of all his 
new relations to the Almighty, but he fastens at once upon the 
concrete exhibition of these relations which must be made when 
they actually exist. He is not called upon to consider all that 
preparatory work, all that baptism of fire, by which the awakened 
soul, out of covenant with God, passes into covenant with him 
through an appropriation of the righteousness of the Redeemer, 
Those to whom he is speaking were already in covenant with 
God. He has not to tell them how they are to come into that 
state. They were, at least by the supposition, always there. 
That then which is Ais task is to point out the difference he- 
tween a mere nominal standing and a real standing in that 
covenant—between a name to live and life itself. 

So far then in doing this is he from dwelling upon works as 
the means of the sinner’s justification in the Pauline sense of 
dixaiwors, that he at once turns to faith itself, as the great cen- 
tral principle in the life of the true child of God. It is evidently 
so in ii, 1, “ My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons ;”’ in ii. 5, 
“ Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen the 
poor of this world rich in faith ;” and again in i. 6, when point- 
ing out the true character of acceptable prayer, “ Let him ask 
in faith, doubting nothing;” passages which clearly establish the 
fact, that faith in our Lord Jesus Christ was the distinguishing 
feature—the central spring in a believer’s life—the leading cha- 
racteristic of that exalted condition in which he felt himself 
raised above all the trials of the world, and the animating spirit 
of that relation of dependence in which he must stand to God, 
when he would seek the blessing without which he can do no 
good thing. But, even in the passage from which the opposite 
conclusion has been drawn, a closer examination will satisfy us 
that the same view of faith is present to his mind. De Wette 
indeed maintains that it is clear from ii. 19, that James views 
faith only as a theoretical faith, which may be ascribed even to 
devils. But this is to mistake the whole character of his rea- 
soning. We must distinguish between the apostle’s own views 
and the views of those against whom he is contending. Their 
conception of faith was merely theoretical. They (ii. 14)) said 
that they had faith, éav riotw réyn Tis éxew. 

In the very same manner, perhaps, when they used the 
language of charity, they would have said that they had love, 
ver. 16, “Evry S€ tis avtois €€ buoy. But we cannot take his 
conception of love from the language which he puts into the 
mouth of his adversaries; and, in like manner, from language 
precisely parallel, we cannot take his conception of faith. It is 
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this faith then, this which they called faith, that even devils may 
have, but by that very circumstance it was proved to be “vain,” 
“to be dead,” to be no faith at all in the proper acceptation of 
the term. 

Various collateral circumstances establish this to be the 
apostle’s meaning. Let us examine one or two of them. The 
language of ii. 18 is here peculiarly important. If indeed, with 
Neander, we are to understand these words as spoken in the 
sense of one who adopts the same views as James, we might not 
be able thus to use them for our argument. Kern however, it 
appears to us, has rightly pointed out that with this supposi- 
tion, the use of aAXd is wholly inconsistent. It is evidently an 
opponent who comes forward, and what is his objection? “But 
some one will say, Thou hast faith, and I have works;” to which 
the apostle answers, “ Shew me thy faith without thy works, 
and I will shew thee my faith by my works.” It is distinctly to 
be observed that, at ver. 17, James had not denied the value of 
faith, he had denied only the value of that faith which, having 
no works to produce in evidence of its reality, was dead. The 
objection, therefore, now turns round upon the apostle. To 
have said that he had faith separate from works would have been 
no objection, for that claim had been already met. He takes 
therefore the other alternative, and, still separating the two, he 
says, “ Well then, I have works, the very things for which 
thou hast been contending ; thou hast then the other branch; 
thou hast faith ;” to which the answer is, ‘‘ That does not meet 
the point, thou art separating things that are inseparable, and 
which are yet both necessary; be it that thou hast works, lay 
them on the one side then, and let them stand; but shew me 
now (the emphasis is on ‘shew’) thy faith without thy works, 
and I will shew thee my faith by my good works.’” 

The whole argument evidently supposes, in order to be intel- 





¢ It is the unexpected character of the objection that has misled Neander and 
other commentators here. We should have thought, perhaps, that an objector 
would rather have said, ‘‘ Thou hast works, and I have faith,’’ although a moment’s 
reflection may satisfy us that, as stated in the text, such an objection would have 
been altogether unmeaning. Still we allow that at first sight it is what we might 
have thought of, inasmuch as it is works for which the apostle appears to be con- 
tending, and of their faith that his opponents had been represented as boasting, and 
hence it has been thought necessary to read the whole verse as if spoken not by an 
opponent, but in the sense of James. Adopting however the supposition for an 
instant, that James is contending for works, as no doubt, at a careless glance, he 
may appear to be doing, the meaning of the latter clause is altogether unintelligible. 
It ought then to read, not, I will shew thee my faith by my works, but simply, I 
will shew thee my works in contrast with thy faith. Adopt again the other suppo- 
sition, which we believe to be the true one, that James is not contending for works, 
but for faith which shews itself in works, and the whole passage is clear. The ob- 
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ligible, that James is not merely contending for faith together 
with works, but for faith which is the soul of works, which is 
the leading, central principle of Christian life and action. 
Again, let us look at ver. 23, “Thou seest then how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith made perfect.” 
What is the meaning of this passage? It evidently does not 
mean that Abraham was justified by works, as the instrumental 
cause of his justification, otherwise the apostle would never, in 
drawing the conclusion from his statement in ver. 21, “ Was not 
Abraham our father justified by works?” have spoken of faith at 
all. To have done so would only have led to inextricable con- 
fusion. But does it mean that it is erroneous to suppose 
Abraham to have been justified by faith? that rather faith and 
works went hand in hand in his justification? The answer to 


this will depend upon the force of the preposition ovv in the. 


compound verb. Our readers may consult on this point the 
following passages for themselves, 2 Cor. i. 24; Rom. ii. 15; 
viii. 16; ix. 1; viii. 28; in every one of which it will be ob- 
served that the consentaneous operation of the two factors is not 
the idea which is expressed, but an acting of the one factor upon 
the other, before it acts also along with the other. We take 
another passage, Rom. xi. 17, ov d€ dypuédawos x.7.r. The ovv 
here does not refer, as our English translation would lead us to 
suppose, to the original branches of the olive-tree, for these, by 
the supposition, are already cut away. It refers to the pifa, in 
whose fatness the newly-grafted branches have now their share. 
But the fatness comes from the root ¢o the branches ; it is not 
consentaneous to both. Thus then in the passage before us 
there is an agency from the faith ¢o the works, before it can be 





jector tries to separate, what James had declared in ver. 17 to be inseparable, true 
faith and works. Not yet fully apprehending the argument, that, as the works of 
love alone give evidence of love, so the works of faith alone give evidence of faith ; 
he tries to approach the apostle from a wholly opposite quarter. It is as if he would 
say, Faith then appears to be of no consequence, if I have the works themselves, that 
will do, and you may keep your faith: ‘‘ Thou hast faith and I have works.’’ No, 
says the apostle, that too is false, my meaning is that the two must go constantly 
together, and that the one must arise out of the other. It is neither for faith alone, 
nor works alone that I contend; it is for faith working, for faith which is then only 
true faith when it works: ‘‘Shew me ¢hy faith without thy works, and I will shew 
thee my faith by my works.’’ We may add in further confirmation of this view that 
the apostle would have pursued exactly the same course of argument had love been 
in question instead of faith. Had any one said to him, ‘‘I have works: I do not 
say to the poor man, be thou warmed and fed; I warm and feed him;’’ he would 
instantly have replied, ‘‘ But what is the soul of your working, is it love, or are your 
works merely outward; do they spring out of the Kad? dvacrpoph”’ (iii. 13)? Have 
they the mpai'rns coplas (iii. 13)? If not they fall short. The confusion seems to 
arise in a great degree from forgetting that there is an emphasis upon Aéyy in ii. 14; 
and that the 7 mioris there, is afterwards more fully defined in ver. 17, as a mloris 
vEeKpae 
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said that the two are to be found together, and the explanation 
of Abraham’s justification, spoken of in ver. 21, as being é& épywr, 
is, in ver. 28, that he was justified, not by works standing alone, 
but by a faith which wrought with his works, that is, as we have 
seen, which operated to the production of his works before it 
was along with them. 

This will be still further evident if we observe the language 
of ver. 23: “ And the Scripture was fulfilled,” etc. In what 
sense could it be said that this Scripture was fulfilled if Abraham 
was justified by works in the broad sense which appears, at first 
sight, to be implied in ver.21? Evidently that Scripture would 
have been contradicted, not fulfilled. But in the view which 
we have now taken it was fulfilled ; only says the apostle, observe 
the nature of the faith which justified him. It was a faith, 4 é 
Tay Epywv érerevwOn. 

es is this all, for it is of importance to observe that in 
ver. 23, we have the statement of a fact which occurred long 
before the event recorded in ver. 21 took place. The offering 
of Isaac on the altar, that is, the great épyov of which James is 
speaking, is brought to illustrate or to confirm a previously 
existing Scripture, that Abraham believed God, and that it was 
counted to him for righteousness. Did that Scripture then 
express a fact at the time when it was uttered, or did it not? 
To suppose that it did not, that it only expressed what was to 
be, would render it necessary to interpret the aorists of ver. 23 
in a manner wholly forbidden by the language. But if it did 
express a fact, then, according to James’s own statement, 
Abrabam was justified and called the friend of God long before 
the actual offering up of Isaac, and that act of obedience could 
be nothing else than the practical manifestation, the confirma- 
tory illustration of the real nature of his faith. He was justified 
by faith, only that faith was of a kind which issued in works 
and by works was perfected. If this reasoning be allowed to be 
correct in the case of Abraham, it will not be denied by any one 
that it will apply to the case of Rahab. 

Further, let us look at ver. 26, “ For as the body,” etc. It 
is obvious to every one that in this comparison we are not to 
understand by the body, faith ; and by the spirit, works. What 
then is the only meaning of which it is capable? It is that the 
living man, composed of spirit and body, is like living faith, 
which is composed of an internal principle or soul, and of out- 
ward works. Take away the principle of life from man, and you 
have nothing left but death; take away the principle of life 
from faith, that principle of which works are the necessary 
manifestation, and again you have only death. Thus we find 
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here the same view of faith which we have noticed in all the 
other passages referred to, only that here it is conceived of, not 
as the principle itself, but as having in it, when living, an ani- 
mating soul, which issues in works. When these works are not 
there, it is a token that the animating soul is gone (as the bod 
of man without motion, expression, or warmth, shews that the 
soul is gone), that faith is dead. According to this expressive 
figure, then, works are not only not the life of the soul, they are 
not even something which is only contemporaneous with the 
soul’s life; they are after it and from it, in precisely the same 
way as we found in ver. 22. 

Once more, returning to ver. 22, it is important to advert to 
a clause which, as yet, we have left somewhat untouched, «al é« 
tT. é, ) lors éreX. Here works stand to faith in this relation; 
they are that in which faith is perfected. We ask our readers 
to turn with us now, for the understanding of this idea, to chap. 
i. 15, eira x.7.X. What is here the relation of dyapria to 
@dvatos, Does the apostle mean that the dyapria in itself, 
even before it is aroteX., does not involve death? Plainly not, 
even the é7v@., as is clear from the emphatic id/a of ver. 14, 
is opposition to God, something wrong, guilty, deserving punish- 
ment in man. Much more, then, may this be said of dyap., 
which is a step higher in the climax. But, according to James’s 
mode of conceiving truth, he could in no case dwell in the 
abstract, everything with him must be concrete, unfolded, living, 
tédevos. The trropovy is no true drop. unless it have its épyov 
TéXevov, i. 4: man is no true man unless he be its avip Tédews, 
iii. 2. Sin is only to be seen in its exceeding sinfulness, in its 
terrible consequences, when it is dzoredeicO. Precisely, then, 
in the same way, faith is with him only then true when é€ épyev 
ér. Not that this exhausts the whole field of truth connected 
with wiotis, any more than saying that “sin dzror. produces 
death,” exhausts the whole field of truth connected with awapria. 
But James pauses in his analysis. He does not pursue his own 
thought into its most distant ramifications ; he stops short at 
the concrete exhibition of the principle, and its results in their 
union with one another. It is as if he would say, My mode of 
viewing patience is to view it in connexion with what it leads to, 
sin in connexion with what it produces, faith in connexion with 
its fruit; he neither denies the reality nor the power of b7rouovm, 
dpaptia, mots, if we ask him to think of them in themselves; 
he only does not view them in that light. He does not analyse the 
compound result in each several case. He says only, it is the 
compound result which has value in my eyes. By it a man is 
justified, and is called the friend of God. 
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Is this, then, let us now ask, the teaching of the apostle 
Paul? To this we can only answer, it is neither opposed to it 
nor inconsistent with it ; but it is not precisely the same. 

It is not precisely the same, for Paul distinctly teaches justi- 
fication by faith alone, without reference to the works in which 
that faith issues, with sole reference to its apprehending the 
mercy of God in Christ. Rom. iii. 28, “Therefore we con- 
clude,” etc. Gal. ii. 16, “ Knowing that a man,” etc. Gal. iii. 
11, “ But that no man,” etc. Not only in these passages, but 
throughout the whole of his epistles, one truth is evidently the 
central one, the truth which he was peculiarly to proclaim, in 
which the very essence of the Gospel lay: that man, under the 
sentence of death through sin, obtains mercy only through the 
grace of God, as a free gift, appropriated by faith, and by faith 
alone; so that, daring as the insertion was, it is impossible to 
say that Luther did not, at least, express simply the meaning of 
the apostle’s teaching, when in Rom. iii. 28, he inserted the word 
“alone :” “Therefore we conclude, that a man is qualified alone 
by faith,” ete. It is perfectly true, as we shall afterwards indeed 
have occasion to point out, that this faith of which Paul speaks, 
contains in itself the germ of all good works, is the principle of 
a new life, and that the idea that any other faith, that any faith, 
e.g., like that against which James contended, could justify, 
would have been rejected as decidedly and as scornfully by him, 
as it was by James himself. Still that does not meet the case. 
If we ask what is the nature of that faith in the moment of 
justification by which a man is justified, Paul will answer, A 
simple apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ, a faith from 
which all good works will necessarily flow, but still a faith which 
is now to be conceived apart from these works, faith alone: 
James, on the contrary, will take the thought of these works 
into the idea of faith itself—the faith which he represents as 
justifying, is not conceived by him until the works are at least 
thought of as being in it, it is in them, or rather (€& épyav), out 
of them, that it is perfected ; that is not evidence, but simply 
brought up to the point where it may justly be regarded as faith 
at all. It is here, accordingly, that Kern, in his valuable intro- 
ductory remarks to this epistle, constrained though we are to 
differ from him on various points, appears to us to point out, 
with remarkable clearness, the distinction between the two 
apostles. ‘“ With Paul,” he says, “ faith is the source of good 
works, because it is justifying faith. With James, faith is justi- 
fying because it is the source of good works, and manifests itself 
in them to be a living active faith. With Paul justification is 
conditioned by faith; or, to speak more correctly, justification 
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and faith exist at the same moment in him who is justified in 
faith, and out of this justification in faith the works proceed. 
With James justification is conditioned by that moral activity 


which is produced by faith.” p. 47. Paul, therefore, could not . 


have adopted the language of James even in dealing with the 
very verses against which James contends. He might have said, 
the faith for which I contend must no doubt be a “ faith which 
worketh by love” (Gal. v. 6). “We are created, in Christ 
Jesus, unto good works,” etc. We are “constrained by the 
mercies of God,” etc. (Rom. xii. 1); but he could not have said, 
“ Ye see, then, how that by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only.” Nay, he could not have taken the idea of works 
into the faith which justifies, at all. It is essential to his un- 
folding of Christian truth that faith, however loving, however 
afterwards productive, immediately productive, of good works, 
should yet, in the moment of justification, stand alone. 

But James’s view, while not precisely the same as that of Paul, 
is neither opposed to nor inconsistent with it. Not opposed. For, 
on the one hand, James does not maintain justification by works 
as opposed to faith, his conception of épya being that of works in 
which faith is as much present, to which it is as much essential, 
as is the principle of life to the living man. This is undeniable, 
more especially when we consider the words of chap. ii. 22; to 
which we may add, also, as pointing out to us, in a most in- 
structive and interesting manner, how James always considered 
works to be only the outward expression of an inward life, the 
words of chap. ili. 13, where it is obvious that the épya do not 
constitute ab ovo, the xa? advactpody, but rather flow from it, 
having pavrns codias for their soul. On the other hand, the 
apostle Paul never means, by the faith which justifies, an empty 
or a dead faith, a faith such as that which devils have when 
they believe in God and tremble. Throughout all his epistles 
faith is obviously the most vital and energetic principle of the 
soul, a principle, the exercise of which, far more even than of 
any other, supposes that action, that powerful energy of the 
whole moral nature, which embodies to us the very idea of ful- 
ness, or of life. The two apostles, therefore, are not opposed 
to one another. 

Neither are they inconsistent with one another; unless we 
were prepared to maintain that two individuals were incon- 
sistent, one of whom, in defining a living man, should say, he is 
a living man who moves and acts as guided by an internal prin- 
ciple of action; while the other should maintain, he is a living 
man in whom that internal principle exists, whether it shew 
itself in action or not. But these two individuals are not in- 
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consistent in their definitions. The only difference between 
them is, that the one looks at life in its compound exhibition 
of principle of action and action, the other looks at the principle 
of action itself; which, however, would always and necessarily 
; lead, in appropriate circumstances, to action. It is a difference 
not of inconsistency but of analysis. In the one case there has 
been no analysis; in the other, analysis has been pushed to its 
utmost possible extent. Yet the language of the two is not 
wholly interchangeable. The second could not adopt the defi- 
nition of the first, because, having pushed his analysis further, 
it might then seem as if he abandoned a truth contained in it, 
and denied the separate existence of the principle of life, its 
existence when not accompanied by corresponding action. But 
the first might adopt the definition of the second, whenever he 
was taught to separate his compound idea into the parts which 
made it up. In like manner, then, does any supposed incon- 
sistency between Paul and James disappear. The former had 
been taught to carry the analysis of the soul’s life further than 
the latter. He could not, therefore, adopt the latter’s language, 
because, in so doing, he might seem to deny the reality of his 
own analysis. But the latter might adopt the language of the 
| former, and unquestionably would adopt it, whenever led, either 
) by direct teaching or by force of circumstance, to push his 
analysis to an equal length. 
| It is here, then, we apprehend, that many zealous and able 
) defenders of the harmony between James and Paul fall into 
error. They endeavour to reconcile the two apostles after they 
, have started with the supposition that the same circle of ideas 
) was present in its entireness to the minds of both, that they had 
. both in view the same detailed spiritual experience of the soul. 
| Hence, the often repeated assertion, an assertion even made by 
| Neander in his admirable little treatise On the Unity of the 
. Evangelical Spirit in different Forms that, according to James, 
works are the necessary manifestation of justification by faith, a 
sentiment which certainly Paul would have echoed to the letter. 
But was the idea of justification, we must first ask, present to 
the mind of James in the same abstract and highly analyzed 
form in which it presented itself to the mind of Paul? If so, 
we see not how it is possible to reconcile the two, for the one 
distinctly says, Rom. iii. 28, “ Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law ;” the other no 
less distinctly, iii. 24, “ Ye see, then, how that by works a man 
is justified, and not by faith only.” But the truth is, that this 
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more abstract or theological idea, if we may so speak of justifi- 
cation, does not seem to have been present to the mind of 
James. In this point of view the clause in chap. ii. 23, xa} 
giros cod éxrAHjOn appears to us peculiarly important. This 
clause is generally understood, by the commentators, to refer to 
the moment when Abraham was justified ; but why confine it to 
that moment? Does not the aorist frequently express continued 
action? (Comp. Rom. iii. 2; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Thess. i. 10; 
John xv. 6, “ He is cast forth as a branch, and is withered,” 
éEnpavOn, evidently implying time). Why may it not do so 
here? Abraham was’ called the friend of God. That honour. 
able title was given him not merely at the particular moment, 
it was the title in the enjoyment of which he lived, the title by 
which he was afterwards known to Him in whom he had ex- 
pressed his faith. The train of thought, therefore, we would 
understand to be as follows :—Abraham was called the friend of 
God because he was justified; he was justified because he ex- 
hibited a life in which faith, its leading principle, expressed itself 
in works, and more particularly in that great work of faith, the 
offering up of his son Isaac upon the altar. If this be allowed, 
we return to the idea of justification as being, in the view of 
James, a state rather than an act, a state, indeed, capable of 
being farther analysed, but of which the analysis had not yet 
been made, at least by him. 

Such, then, appears to us to be the correct view of the 
relation between the teaching of the apostles, Paul and James, 
upon this important point, and so far we may coincide with 
Stanley, when he says,’ “ It,” the epistle of St. James, “is not 
opposed to the teaching of St. Paul and St. John, but it is St. 
Paul and St. John in a lower stage.” When, however, the 
same writer adds, “like St. Paul, he opposes a religion of cere- 
monies, but he opposes it, not by the assertion of faith, but of 
morality ; like St. John, he speaks of love, but it is as the royal 
law, not as the divine life of man,” we are constrained to differ 
from him. According to the view which we have endeavoured 
to present, James does not oppose ceremonies by morality, as 
distinguished from faith, but by that moral life which is a life of 
faith, and in speaking of love as the royal law, he views it as the 
law of liberty, the law which is within as well as without us, 
which is the divine life in man. 

II. It remains for us now to bring forward corroborative 
evidence of the correctness of this view. And, (1) It will be 
at once observed how entirely it harmonizes with what, from 
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other and independent sources, we have been already led to 
regard as James’s position in the early Christian church. The 
point which he occupies is exactly one at which we might most 
naturally expect the great truths of the Christian dispensation 
to have been not yet fully developed or traced to all their conse- 
quences. These truths had been given primarily not so much 
in the teaching as in the life of Christ himself. As well said by 
Schaff, in his admirable history of the apostolic age,’ ‘ Chris- 
tianity came into the world as the climax of the revelation or 
self-communication of God, as a divine saving fact, a new moral 
creation, deposited originally in Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Word, the God-man and Saviour of the world.” So deposited, 
however, we know that our Lord did not at once lead every 
one, even of his apostles, into the same full and dialectic appro- 
priation of it all. During his own lifetime he taught them as 
they were able to bear it (John xvi. 12); and, even after his 
departure, and when he had sent down the Spirit who was to 
guide them into all truth, that Spirit was not to pour the whole 
truth at once equally, and traced to all its consequences, into 
the mind of each. The same general law by which He himself 
had taught, a law not arbitrary, but founded in the eternal 
conditions of the human mind, was to be still observed, and 
gradually, as circumstances required it, or as human experience 
cast light upon that which is emphatically the life of man, were 
his apostles to enter into possession of all that revelation which 
was contained in him. 

Our space will not permit us to refer to the numerous illus- 
trations of what has now been said that may be found in the 
New Testament. Perhaps none is more instructive than the 
gradual opening of the apostolic mind, even after the Spirit had 
been given, to the universal character of Christianity. It accords, 
therefore, mainly with this view, that the earlier, in point of time, 
an apostle’s standing, the less cause have we to feel surprise, 
if the great truths given implicitly by the Lord Jesus himself 
are held by him in their more concrete rather in their more 
thoroughly analyzed form. It would only be impossible to sup- 
pose that, after one inspired apostle had analyzed any truth, 
another equally inspired should deny or undervalue the analysis. 

But there are other considerations than those of earliness in 
point of time which bear upon this question. The standing 
point of less developed truth may be equally occasioned by a 
habit of mind cast more in the mould of the earlier than the 
later dispensation. Need we say that this is eminently charac- 
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teristic of the apostle James, as contrasted with his fellow 
labourer, Paul? The whole epistle of James is a testimony to 
the fact. Throughout it all, as we have already had occasion to 
observe, Christianity is conceived of as a spiritualizing and 
transfiguring of the old rather than as the bringing in of the 
new. To which we have to add the other notices which are 
given of James in Scripture. Thus, at the apostolic council 
(Acts xv. 18), he takes the lead in the issuing of the decree by 
which the observance of some of the precepts of the ceremonial 
law was still enjoined upon the Gentile converts. In Acts 
xxi. 18, &c., he appears as particularly advising Paul to remove 
the suspicions which his course of action had awakened among 
the believing Jews by taking upon him that Nazarite vow which 
might assure them, that “those things whereof they were 
informed concerning him were nothing, but that he himself 
walked orderly and kept the law.” And once more, in Gal, 
ii. 12, we have an unmistakeable indication of the position 
occupied by James; for, however it may be true that the “cer- 
tain who” there “ came from him” may have pushed his teaching 
beyond the point at which he would have stopped himself; it is 
impossible to avoid the impression that, in that teaching, he 
must have maintained a much closer connection with the forms 
of the old covenant than Paul, or even Peter. 

All these circumstances combine to establish the fact that, 
apart even from the question of priority of date, the habit of 
mind which characterized the head of the church at Jerusalem 
was earlier than that which marked the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, and that the former had not yet had fully unfolded to 
his mind the entirely free and independent spirit of the Chris- 
tian faith. But if so, this circumstance alone would account 
for the peculiar manner in which he deals with the ques- 
tion of justification; for there cannot be a moment’s doubt 
that of free and independent Christianity, justification by faith 
alone, as taught by the apostle Paul, is the main—the central 

oint. 
: As bearing upon the same conclusion, also, it is of impor- 
tance to note with Neander the difference between his personal 
religious development and that of Paul. “Thus it is clear,” 
says that eminent historian, after having stated what appears to 
him the most probable supposition in the dispute with regard 
to the person of James,’ “how much the process of James’s reli- 
gious development differed from that of the apostle Paul. 
During the life of Christ on earth, the latter had enjoyed no 
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y personal or external communication with him. It was through 
" spiritual communion that he first learned to know him. James, 
0 on the contrary, stood in the closest personal relation to the 
d Redeemer; he had beheld him throughout the whole of his 
e earthly development from its beginning to its close. But it was 
e precisely this circumstance which, by leading him to cling to 
i the earthly manifestation, formed an obstacle to his penetrating 
y immediately through the veil to the reality, and recognizing in 
J the Son of man the Son of God. Paul passed at once, through 
8 a powerful crisis, from the most eager and marked opposition 
e to the gospel to its most zealous defence. James, from a 
g Judaism which he held with a remarkable inwardness and 
h depth, and with which an ever unfolding and more decided faith 
c in Jesus as the Messiah connected itself, glided gently into 
If Christianity, as the transfiguration and fulfilling of the law.” 
l. It was not therefore to be expected, that, according to those 
n laws of human progress, with which, and not against which, the 
Pe spirit of inspiration wrought, the one teacher should reach at 
g once a conception of Christian truth in its most peculiar feature, 
is not less thoroughly developed, not less minutely analyzed—not 
ie less separated from the old elements than that proclaimed by the 
18 other. 
Once more, this standing point of less developed truth may 
t, be determined by the peculiar field of action which is assigned 
of to a teacher. Here again we mark a difference between the 
m two apostles, entirely corresponding with the other points of 
1e difference, to which we have already adverted. James was 
to especially the apostle of the circumcision (Gal. ii. 9)—Paul of 
9 the uncircumcision. 
nt The one, therefore, addressing those who were already in 
40 covenant with God, and who could appear to him in no other 
bt light than as still his peculiar people, had especially to call them 
th to a right conception of what was implied in their covenant 
al relationship with the Almighty. The process through which he 
himself had passed into a full apprehension of Christian truth 
r could hardly fail to determine the manner in which—speaking 
al to those who were in his former position—he would invite them 
e to share his present faith. But the leading feature of that 
to process, as we see from the whole tone of the epistle, seems to 
rd have been this, that he was led to see the old covenant expanding, 
li- through the Lord of glory, into a covenant more enlarged, more 
al. spiritual, and more free. No sudden break had been neces- 
n0 sary in his own case: could any be necessary for his kinsmen 
ie according to the flesh? They, as well as he, had been always 
. sons, who were falling far short, indeed, of filial obedience, but 
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still they were sons, and what he had to do was not to begin 
with the idea that they were outcasts, but with the idea of their 
sonship, and to lead them on to a right and spiritual compre. 
hension of all that was implied in it. 

Paul, on the other hand, had to deal with those who were 
* strangers to the covenants of promise, and aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel.” The idea of a covenant relationship 
with the true God was altogether strange tothem. They had 
not so much to enlarge and spiritualize conceptions which they 
already had as to obtain new conceptions altogether. They 
were living “ without God and without hope in the world.” 
An analysis, therefore, of the whole process of redemption from 
its very beginning became necessary. No effort to spiritualize 
and elevate their conception of the Messiah, or of life in him, 
would have been enough, for such conceptions had little or no 
existence in their minds. They had to be brought to feel simply, 
that they were under the wrath of God, and the Bible and all 
experience testify, that to those who feel that they are so the 
concrete exhibition of what is meant by true life in Christ cannot 
alone give peace. The great question with such individuals is 
how we may be brought into covenant with God at all? How 
may the enmity be done away and reconciliation be effected? 
Here the work of atonement in its positive and objective character 
becomes absolutely necessary. Justification by faith, in the 
absolute and Pauline sense of these words, must be proclaimed, 
and the teacher of divine truth is led to that doctrine, not by an 
arbitrary operation of the Spirit, but by the Spirit’s applying the 
truth as it is in Jesus to the particular circumstances of the case. 

Hence, accordingly, it is of importance to us to notice that, 
in his peculiar field of teaching, the apostle James does not 
only abstain from analyzing the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and pushing it to its ultimate idea, as expressed by the apostle 
of the Gentiles ; the very same abstinence from analysis is to be 
traced in his treatment of the great doctrines of sin and of the 
atonement. In his treatment of sin; for it is obvious from 
James i. 13—15, that duapriais actual sin; and that, however it 
may be justly pled that the use of id/a, in speaking of the 
émOuuia, does contain the germ of the Pauline doctrine that 
the é7vOupla itself is sinful; yet that idea is not unfolded by 
James as it is by Paul. Here then also he stops short of the 
analysis which Paul presents to us, and while no part of the 
Bible contains more solemn and impressive and awful denun- 
ciations against sin than the epistle with which we have now 
especially to do, yet the idea of sinis not traced so far back as 
we find it elsewhere. In it, sin is emphatically the transgression 
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of the law. The same remark may be made regarding the 
fact that, in the epistle of James, we find no special mention of 
the atonement. Not that we are entitled to conclude that that 
doctrine, in so far as it might be embodied in the statment that 
Christ is the only Saviour, was not present to the mind of our 
apostle. But again, he does analyse the concrete truth, and we 
can imagine no explanation of the fact which would at all meet 
the case, except that of which we are now speaking, that the 
breach between God and man, in all its extent, is not here 
dwelt on. James is speaking to the Israel of God, not to 
those who were without the pale. They must so live in faith as 
to shew that they are Israel, otherwise they cannot be justified, 
or be called, like their great ancestor, the friends of God. 

If it be asked here on the one hand, how then would the 
apostle James have addressed Gentiles? Our only reply must 
be, that we have hardly the means of giving an answer to the 
question ; for the epistle bears throughout the whole of it the 
marks of having been written, not to Gentiles, but to Jews. 
That he fully felt the force and value of Paul’s method of 
address is clear from the second chapter of Galatians. It is 
probable enough, therefore, that had his field of labour been 
amongst them, he would have employed similar language. But 
it does not follow that that should have seemed to him the best 
method of bringing his own brethren in Israel to that conception 
of an “ Israelite, indeed, in whom is no guile,” which rose in 
such a beautiful form before his view. 

Or if, on the other hand, we are reminded that the apostle 
Paul addressed not only Gentiles but Jews, we have to reply, 
true, but he beheld the latter as, equally with the former, 
concluded under sin. There was no difference. Nay, not only 
so, but, as appears from the ninth and tenth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans, to the eye of Paul, the Jews as a nation 
were cast away. “The twelve tribes everywhere scattered 
abroad,” were to him no more God’s peculiar people. Standing 
to God now in the same relation as the Gentiles, “there is no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek. Whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall be saved” (Rom. x. 12, 13). 
And although James distinctly says, iii. 2, “ in many things we 
offend ail ;” yet it seems to us that he is here viewing these 
offences, rather as offences by which we fall short of covenant 
privileges which are ours, and of a covenant obedience which 
we owe, than as offences by which we are shut out altogether 
from a covenant into which we can only be again introduced 
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through faith in an objective work whereby we are reconciled to 
God. 

Thus, then, it appears that whether we dwell on James's 
earliness in point of time, or his peculiar habit of mind, or on 
the special nature of that field of labour which had been com- 
mitted to him, we find much corroborative evidence of the fact, 
that in him we might naturally expect the fulness of truth as it 
was given in Jesus himself to be less developed. The principles 
are there, because the life itself is there, but they are not yet 
unfolded—analyzed. 

(2.) These remarks are general, but we are conducted to the 
same conclusion when we think of those particular errors, which 
it seems to have been the object of the apostles generally to 
meet. In regard to James, we are fortunately not left to the 
single passage on justification, as that from which our conclu- 
sions are to be drawn. On the contrary, as has been clearly 
pointed out by Neander,' that passage stands as one only 
amongst many which have all the same general aim. The 
error which he combats in it is not an isolated error, but a 
branch only of a far more widely working one, with which those 
to whom he writes were chargeable ; and the mode in which he 
deals with it is simply to present his general conception of 
Christian truth to that particular phase of falsehood. It is 
inconceivable, indeed, that if James’s object had been mainly to 
treat of the matter of justification, he would have summed up 
all that he has to say on it in a few verses in the middle of the 
epistle ; and these, too, introduced with none of that solemn 
emphasis which we find him so frequently make use of. Com- 
pare ii. 14, with i. 16, yu) mAavaobe; i. 19, tore, if we adopt 
the reading here preferred by Tischendorf; ii. 5, dxovcare, 
aderpol pov ayarnrot; iv. 18; v. 1, dye viv; v. 12, mpd rav- 
TOV O€. 

Apart, however, from the mere consideration of form, it is 
obvious that, throughout the whole of his epistle James feels 
himself called upon to contend against that disposition to place 
religion in externals which was so strikingly characteristic of 
the Jews of his day, and the remains of which, before the leaven 
of Christianity had achieved its work, would so naturally cling, 
even to those who had embraced a more perfect faith. Many 
testimonies, to the existence of such a disposition, both in faith 
and practice, might be gathered from Scripture and the other 
historical monuments of the time. Faith had degenerated into 
an empty profession of belief in the one true God. Practice 
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had sunk, it might be, sometimes into mere attention to cere- 
monial observances ; at other times, into the lifeless performance 
of separate acts of obedience to the letter of the law, while the 
conception of obedience to the law as one whole, of an obedience 
in the spirit, of an obedience into each separate act of which 
the force of the whole moral character was to be thrown, had 
almost disappeared from the minds of men. Thus, i. 6, the 
form of prayer was not wanting amongst those to whom he 
wrote ; but there was wanting the true spirit of prayer, a spirit 
which should proceed from the very depths of the heart, when 
it recognizes in God the hearer of prayer, and in full confidence 
that he will answer, casts all its wants on him. Again, i. 22, 
the reverential hearing of the Word was not wanting, but the 
“ continuing” in it, the patient bringing it forth in action, was. 
Again, i. 26, those to whom he wrote were not destitute of the 
outward forms of piety, nor did they neglect the ordinances of 
religious worship, but they had not learned sufficiently to feel 
that forms were valueless, when unaccompanied by that Chris- 
tian benevolence and personal purity of heart which alone truly 
express the devotion of the soul to God. Again, ii. 15, there 
might be amongst them a certain profession of brotherly love ; 
but did they feel as they ought that all language of affection, 
all expression of sympathy, was vain, which did not find for 
itself a body in feeding the hungry and clothing the naked? 
And, once more, iii. 16, they were not destitute of knowledge ; 
but how much did it exhibit itself in connection only with a 
desire for display, together with all that desire’s attendant evils, 
instead of shewing itself to be a living power in the soul—“ pure, 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy ?” 

In every one of these instances, to say nothing of those 
others which a more minute analysis of the epistle might afford, 
we observe the same spirit of error which we have spoken of as 
that against which the polemics of the epistle are directed. 
And now, in the very midst of them all, stands the one brief 
paragraph referring to justification. Surely it, too, unless 
there be something in it which clearly indicates the con- 
trary, is a branch of the same general argument, and we 
must suppose that the writer is here contending against those 
whose faith, whether in God or in Christ, was a mere empty 
name, who, with the profession of religion, combined a serious 
ene of its peculiar nature as a new principle of 
ife. 

Of the moral and religious condition of the Jews, indeed, at 
this time, we are generally far from forming an idea sufficiently 
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low. It was not merely that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
now represented to their carnal minds a conception of the Messiah 
altogether opposed to what Jesus really was; that his kingdom 
was to them not spiritual but temporal, one not of inward and 
religious blessings, but of outward and worldly pleasures. They 
had also sunk under the power of a wild spirit of fanaticism, 
accompanied, ‘as always, by a total absence of every gentle 
virtue, by fierceness, cruelty, and every species of immorality, 
The records of the time present to us a picture,” such as is only 
seen when a nation is hastening to its ruin, and when the secret 
consciousness of impending and inevitable overthrow awakens a 
reckless despair which bursts every bond of obedience to God 
and charity to man. “ All these foreign rulers,” says Schaff, 
referring to their political condition at this period, “ vied with 
one another in cold contempt and deadly hatred of the dis- 
gracefully enslaved nation; and the Jews, on their part, reta- 
liated with the same contempt and the same hate, known as the 
odium generis humani; stuck to their stiff, exclusive forms and 
traditions, from which, however, the spirit and life had long 
departed: and planned one insurrection after another, every 
one only plunging them into deeper wretchedness. Sinking 
into such a bottomless misery, . . . the stiff-necked slaves to the 
letter, who trod under foot the incarnate Word, were only led 
by the Christian religion ever nearer to their doom—a doom 
which plainly testified that the old was passed away, and'through 
Christ all was made new,—a doom which stretches along through 
all history to the second coming of the Lord, as a living witness 
to all ages of the divine origin and authority of the Old and 
New Testaments. The priest Josephus (born a. p. 37, died 
about 93), himself a Jew, and a historian of the tragical downfall 
of his nation, openly declares of his countrymen and contem- 
poraries: ‘I believe that, had the Romans not come upon this 
wicked race when they did, an earthquake would have swal- 
lowed them up, or a flood would have drowned them, or the 
lightnings of Sodom would have struck them. For this gene- 
ration was more ungodly than all that had ever suffered such 
punishments.’ ” 

It is true that all this terrible degeneracy and corruption 
marked chiefly the unbelieving Jews ; but we must have studied 
both the New Testament and the history of the early church in 
vain, unless we admit that a very large portion of such sins was 
still retained by many who had professedly attached themselves 
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to the Christian faith. The pure leaven of the gospel had not 
yet had time to work: and the ideal of Christian meekness, 
purity, love, and holiness, however beautifully exhibited by the 
apostles and a few of Christ’s little flock, was yet strange to 
very many who did not deny the Messianic character of Jesus. 
Besides which, it is not to be forgotten that the epistle of James 
takes, at least, for granted, a very close intercourse between the 
believing portion of Israel and the remainder of the nation, 
and that while primarily addressing himself to the former, the 
thought of the latter is not far distant from his mind. 

To reclaim them, then, from this melancholy condition, was 
his object, to set before them the pure ideal of the new faith, and 
to point out to them how utterly inconsistent with its character 
and demands was much of their present walk. Is there any- 
thing startling or unnatural in the supposition that he should 
have done so without unfolding that doctrine of justification by 
faith, in all its fulness, which was afterwards made by the Holy 
Spirit, through the instrumentality of Paul, the possession of 
the Christian church? It was not only that the prophets of old 
had thus spoken, with whom, in so many features of character 
and language, he closely corresponds. Had not a large portion 
of the teaching of the Lord Jesus been conceived in a strain 
precisely similar? In particular, was not this emphatically a 
leading characteristic of that sermon on the Mount, upon which, 
as is evident from his numerous allusions to it, his mind loved 
to dwell? Has such teaching no real value; does it want the 
decided marks of inspiration, because we find the apostle Paul 
adopting a different method of address? Surely not. The 
sermon on the Mount, so far from having less value, now that 
we have what we would call the more doctrinal unfolding of 
Christian truth in the Pauline epistles, has rather more. It is 
the most perfect representation in the New Testament of the 
kingdom of God in action, in life, and not in doctrine, where 
the doctrines are presupposed; where, as yet not fully seen, 
they lie at the root of that tree of life which is there presented 
to the eye, bearing its fruits, and having its leaves for the healing 
of the nations. So here. The teaching of James is earlier than 
that of Paul, as life is earlier than the analysis of life; but even 
that very analysis is not something to rest in, it is to lead us 
back to life again, only to a clearer perception, to a more con- 
scious possession of that life. : 

The apostle Paul again had other errors more especially in 
his eye. He had to contend chiefly with Judaizing teachers 





o For some illustration of this, see Stanley’s Essay on the Judaizers of the 
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who sought to pollute that pure gospel which he preached to the’ 
heathen, by magnifying the importance of ceremonial obser- 
vances. Of what avail would it have been here simply to set 
forth the holy living, which is the expression of true faith in 
Jesus? Such teaching might have been immediately and easily 
perverted by his opponents, for they might have pled that not 
only were they not opposed to it, but that ceremonial obser- 
vances, and especially circumcision, were the true way of entering 
into that acceptable relation with God, in which alone he could 
either be really served by man, or could accept man’s service. 
To cut away the foundation of that error required a different 
treatment. ‘Other foundation can no man Jay save that which 
is laid by Christ Jesus” must be his watchword ; in other words, 
justification by faith, and faith alone. The teaching of each 
apostle bears a close relation to the errors against which he 
felt himself, or rather was led to feel himself, especially called 
on to contend. 

But no teacher can well confine himself amidst the infinite 
varieties of human error to one single form of it; and hence 
the real agreement between the two apostles may still further 
appear, if we consider for a moment, 

III. The respective interchanges of expression which they 
exhibit. 

If Paul and James really taught a different doctrine respecting 
justification, it must have affected their whole teaching, and not 
a mere part of it. That point is not only vital, it is central. 
Harmony of sentiment upon other points, which either may hold 
to be essential, is impossible. It is important here for us to 
observe, that in James we find clear intimation of his perfect 
agreement with Paul upon the most deep and peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity. Thus, i. 18 contains three doctrines, especially 
insisted on by his fellow-labourer in the one faith of Christ, the 
doctrine of the new birth, of the regenerating power of gospel 
truth, and of the sole agency of God himself in originating that 
great change by which man is born again. The idea of freedom 
too, i. 2,5; ii. 5, of freedom as connected with the law, is well 
worthy of our notice. Not that it can be maintained, although 
our space will not permit us to enlarge on this, that this freedom 
is precisely the same as that spoken of by Paul. But still it is 
freedom in the observance of the law; it is the law written in 
the heart, though it is not so expressed—a freedom which can 
only be enjoyed when it is felt (the feeling may not be clearly 
analyzed, but still it is felt), that a sinner is accepted with 
God, or justified altogether, independently of works or merits of 
his own. Start from any of these doctrines, and justification by 
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faith alone will be seen necessarily to follow, or to be necessarily 
presupposed. 

On the other hand, again, how closely does Paul approach 
to that conception of the Christian system which is presented 
to us in James, when we find him speaking, Rom. iii. 27, of 
the Jaw of faith; Gal. vi. 2, of the Jaw of Christ; Rom. viii. 2, 
of that Jaw of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which has made 
him free from the law of sin and death. The single expression, 
Gal. v. 6, “faith, which worketh by love,” might almost be 
held to settle the whole question of agreement. It is of justi- 
fication that Paul is speaking there, v. 4: ‘“ Christ is become of 
no effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; 
ye are fallen from grace :” he is arguing against that dependence 
upon empty observances which was so entirely fatal to the whole 
spirit of the gospel, which altogether wanted the features of that 
high moral and spiritual life which it brought along with it; 
and he exclaims: “for in Jesus Christ, neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ; but faith, which worketh 
by love.’ We can hardly imagine a closer parallel to James 
ii, 22, so long as we do not neglect to mark the real force 
of the ovv in the cuvjpyer of the latter passage. Both are refer- 
ring to an idea of justification by something which, though not 
before the eyes of both in exactly the same form, was yet to 
both empty, outward, a mere name, a shadow; and they con- 
tend against it by bringing prominently into view, not simply 
faith considered in the abstract, but faith viewed as an active 
principle of life, as bringing with it a fulness of moral and 
godly deeds, and more especially of love (Comp. Gal. v. 13, 
with James ii.). Shall we be entitled here to say that the 
apostle Paul is abandoning his peculiar teaching, because he 
tells us, not simply that faith worketh by love; for that is not 
simply what he says, but that a faith which worketh by love 
alone availeth to justification (Comp. ver. 4)? Assuredly not, 
the explanation of that particular method of expressing himself is 
to be found in the circumstances of the case; but its existence 
shews us that Paul could not only analyse but combine. This 
analysis elsewhere does not destroy the force of the combination 
here. Why may we not equally feel that the combination of 
James leaves free room for analysis when occasion calls for it ? 
To this passage we might add, Gal. ii. 20; 1 Thes. i. 8, rod épyou 
Tis tierews, and the whole delineation in 1 Cor. chap. xiii. But 
it is not necessary to enlarge. The two apostles occasionally 
interchange expressions which are peculiarly characteristic of 


-each, and the inference is plain, that there must have been 


unity of spirit in their central views of Christianity. 
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We have dwelt upon this matter so long that we must be 
very brief with what still remains to be said. 

IV. The method of teaching which marks each apostle, has 
its common origin in the Lord Jesus Christ. “ In him was life.” 
These words express to us the secret of the whole delineation 
of truth afterwards given by any of the apostles. Had our Lord 
been simply, or even mainly, a teacher of doctrine, the onl 
task that would have remained for the disciples would have 
been to repeat that doctrine, to illustrate it by fresh illustra- 
tions, to apply it in argument, exhortation or entreaty, to those 
to whom they spoke. But more was appointed them to do. Sal- 
vation was given in Christ Jesus. “In him dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” That fulness then had to be unfolded. 
It had to be presented to the minds of men in such a manner 
that they should not merely feel it, but that they should be able 
to think of it, and to grasp its parts in intelligent consciousness 
of what they held. Here, accordingly, with the principle of 
unity, there was also room for diversity. And all that can be 
asked is that, in every teacher whose writings have been handed 
down to us, claiming to be inspired, we be able to discover on 
the one hand, a correct representation of at least a part, or of 
one aspect of the truth given in Christ himself; and, on the 
other hand, nothing contradictory, either to the words of his 
Lord, or of any of his fellow-teachers, possessed, equally with 
himself, of inspiration. These conditions are complied with here, 
That the apostle Paul, in his teaching with regard to justifica- 
tion, unfolds to us the truth as it is in Christ, is not in dispute; 
yet it is worth our notice, that in only one passage, Luke 
xviii. 14, does Jesus himself speak of justification, and that too, 
one from which it would be impossible to deduce the doctrine 
of the apostle. The question, therefore, as to James, is not 
whether he urged precisely the same teaching; but is his 
teaching a truthful representation of his Redeemer; although 
it may be of only one aspect of his character and work? It 
appears to us that impartial inquiry must answer this question 
in the affirmative. Not only do the multiplied references to the 
actual teaching of Christ conduct us to this conclusion ; the 
whole strain and scope of the epistle do so. It isa representation 
of the new life, of the life of faith and love, and of all Christian 
graces, to which, after it had been exhibited in its completeness 
in the Saviour, his followers are called. Such was the aspect of 
the Saviour, upon which James was led by the Holy Spirit to 
dwell. The apostle Paul was to occupy a later stage, but the 
same Redeemer is in the writings of both. 

V. These considerations settle also the bearing of our whole 
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discussion upon the great question of inspiration. That divine 
influence does not interfere with the natural faculties, the 
natural habit of mind, the peculiar circumstances of those who 
are its subjects. It preserves them from all error. It does not 
necessarily lead each of them into all truth, or into all the 
aspects of truth. James, Peter, Paul, and John, are all equally 
inspired, but the differences between them the strictest theory 
of inspiration is compelled to recognize. The original tone of 
mind, the original tendency of view, which marked each b 
nature, is not less divine than the influence which adapted these 
to the instruction and guidance of the church for all future ages. 
Nay, more, inspiration viewed in this light stands out a higher, 
nobler, more living gift, than had it been more purely mecha- 
nical, and each apostle been, as it were, only a conduit, through 
whose smooth but passive channel the living waters of truth 
had been poured forth into the world. The child may be 
equally inspired with the man, but it cannot appropriate the 
same amount of inspired truth; nor, at least, in a living way, 
present the same aspects of truth to others. There may be a 
difference in different individuals, corresponding to the difference 
between childhood and manhood. In both cases the presence 
of the spirit being equally real and equally effective, according 
to the measure of the individual, there may yet be a “growth 
in wisdom and in stature.” 

Such, then, appears to us, in conclusion, to have been the 
case with James and Paul. Looking to them both in their 
mutual relations, and in their relation to the Saviour, we 
behold, first, the divine life, salvation given in its fulness in 
Christ ; we then see that life, that salvation apprehended by the 
apostle James. But the circumstances already indicated in the 
course of our previous remarks determine the particular form in 
which this is done. He moves not in the abstract but in the 
concrete, not in the analyzed but in the combined. All is as 
yet with him undeveloped unity. The particular struggles 
which shall separate the component parts, so that the church 
shall, through them, not merely possess, but better understand 
what she possesses, have to him, at least, not yet begun. The 
apprehension of all that is in Christ for man, is in its infancy. 
There is faith, but it is not the mind reflecting upon faith, it is 
the faith which simply rests in its parents’ love, and flies into 
its parents’ arms. There is law, but it is the law of love and 
liberty. The outward authority has all its imposing elevation 
vid the soul, but the dread is not there, for the child is in its 

ome. 
This period, however, cannot last. Struggles must be met, 
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the mind must expand, the child must pass into the man. And 
here Paul is raised up, not to reveal more truth absolutely, but 
to examine, to analyze the truth already given, to apply it toa 
new state of things, to open the mind of childlike faith, whose 
own home had been its world—to the world of universal huma- 
nity. Such is the great commission of the apostle of the 
Gentiles ; and while, accordingly, the church is in its working 
day of faith, to him it must always turn for the highest and 
most appropriate aspects of the truth. 

May we suppose that, perhaps, that time too will pass? If 
it does, the universal suitableness of Scripture will not be less 
perfect than it has always been. For quiet old age, the spirit 
has taught the beloved apostle John. Then, when his peculiar 
teaching is fully appropriated by the minds of men, the old 
will be as little children, and they will love one another. Not 
that they will value less the great truths which sustained and 
animated them in their middle day ; not that these will even 
then be less than ever the life of their souls, but with conscious 
possession of the truth which they won when the arm was 
strong, and the sweat of the brow was healthy, they will have 
more time to feel, to appreciate its softer influences, and its 
mellower tones. But it is the same Redeemer still who will 
speak to the church with its hoary head of faith, as he who 
spoke to it in its bye-past toils, and in its infancy. In the first 
century he garnered up in his different apostles stores of corn 
for all the years that were to follow to the very end of time— 
corn which, while always old, has, as taken now from this 
granary and now from that, still something new for the exi- 
gencies and the wants both of Israel and Egypt. Let us beware 
how we strive to be wise above what God has given us; how we 
try to improve upon his plans. Let us not, in the difference of 
apostolic teaching, lose its unity. But let us not in its unity 
lose its difference. It is a one and yet a varied life; and, just 
because it is so, it is fitted to lead faith in childhood, to make it 
strong in manhood, and to bless it with a calm old age. 

W. M. 
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Ir any one were to take his ideas of church history from the 
writings of the great majority of Protestant historians, he would 
certainly be justified in believing that the nations of Europe 
were never really converted to Christianity until Luther and 
the other Reformers of the sixteenth century were born. This 
one-sided view of the progress of the Christian religion, has of 
late years been fully developed in several very popular works, 
which either treat of Luther as an individual, or of the Refor- 
mation generally. Although such writers are numerous, and 
their works exceedingly popular, yet it is gratifying to find that 
none of them possess, in the least degree, any of the qualifica- 
tions for the task they have undertaken. Hallam and M‘Crie 
in our own country, Neander in Germany, Hottinger in Swit- 
zerland, and De Félice in France, are certainly the most 
impartial of modern church historians; in none of their pages 
do we find a total ignoring of great historical facts; on the 
contrary, justice is done to the Reformers in the Church of 
Rome as well as to those disowning her authority, consequently 
these works are not so popular as they ought to be; if, how- 
ever, they had narrowed their minds and given up to party 
“what was meant for mankind,” and had denied the existence 
of Reformers in the Church of Rome, and tried to prove that 
the Christian religion could not be considered as firmly esta- 
blished in Europe until Luther and Zwingli appeared, then 
not only would their writings have been circulated to a greater 
extent, but the cause of truth injured, as their undoubted 
abilities would then be limited to the defence of bigotry and 
sectarianism. And to do so, they had only to affirm that when 
the Roman empire was rapidly declining, and Italy forsaken 
by its legitimate sovereign, it was not the Christian Church at 
Rome which saved that celebrated land from being a desert. 
Not to assert this is to maintain that, in defending the Christian 
population when forsaken by their emperor, Gregory the Great 





4 Zwingli; or, the Rise of the Reformation in Switzerland. A Life of the 
Reformer, with some notices of his time and contemporaries. By R. Christoffel, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church, Wintersingen, Switzerland. Translated from the 
German by John Cochrane, Esq. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1858. 

The Life and Times of Ulric Zwingli. Translated from the German of J. J. 
Hottinger, by the Rev. T. C. Porter. Harrisburg (U.S.): Scheffer. 1856. 

History of the Reformation in Italy and Spain. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 
Blackwood. 1857. 

The Bulwark ; or, Reformation Monthly Journal. London: Seeleys. 1858. 

Switzerland ; or, The Pioneer of the Reformation. By Madame La Comtesse 
Dora d’Istria. Translated by H.G. Edinburgh: Fullarton. 1858. 
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performed a truly noble and Christian deed, as he prevented, 
by his undoubted abilities, the Christian religion from ceasing 
to exist in that extensive province of the Roman empire, at a 
time when the inhabitants were surrounded by barbarians, and 
denied the assistance they could demand as a right, and not as 
a favour; and in so doing the Christian Church at Rome laid 
in the sixth century the foundation of a church that was after- 
wards to claim universal dominion over the human race. Not 
only have the writers referred to proved the truth of this great 
historical fact, but they have also clearly demonstrated that 
when this same church became forgetful of her high vocation 
by sanctioning practices unauthorized by Holy Writ, then many 
pious and learned men belonging to her communion boldly 
maintained the very same opinions avowed long afterwards by 
the leading Protestant Reformers. In Spain, during the ninth 
century, the celebrated Claude, Bishop of Turin, resisted with 
all his strength the ecclesiastical authority, because in favouring 
pilgrimages and the adoration of pictures and statues of the 
saints, a direct insult was given to the authority of a general 
council of his church, which met in the fourth century, and 
had forbidden all such proceedings; and his contemporary 
Prudentia, Bishop of Troyes, held the same views regarding 
predestination as Luther and Calvin. 

Not only, however, do our popular church historians shew 
a one-sided view of the progress of religion before the Refor- 
mation, but they also shew the same partiality in their descrip- 
tion of its rise and onward career. Luther is their idol, and all 
those who opposed him or his doctrines, whether in or out of 
the Church of Rome, are treated with scorn and contempt, and 
only of late have historians like Hallam, M‘Crie, and Ranke, 
done justice to the memory of one of the greatest of the 
Reformers, second to none of them for learning, piety, and 
intrepidity—the talented and brave Zwingli; for they have 
proved that he is entitled to be considered Luther’s equal as a 
Reformer, and his superior as a scholar and a statesman. Yet 
much remains to be effected before the injury done to the me- 
mory of both Reformers by the flattery of Milner and his 
followers can be removed. This, however, cannot be done until 
those who think themselves qualified to write the life of Luther, 
—and their number is yearly increasing,—cease to calumniate 
those great Reformers who differed from him, and who have 
in consequence, 
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————— many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do.” 
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The professors of church history in our universities must also 
shew by their teaching that they are indeed members of a 
reformed church, and not followers of Luther. Their text-book 
is generally Mosheim’s Church History. We remember when a 
late professor of church history in the University of Glasgow 
carried his zeal for Luther so far, as to lecture for two weeks 
on his death, giving the most minute details, but forgetting, of 
course, to inform his students that his hero had written :— 
“JT charge you in my will and testament that you hate and 
loathe Erasmus—that viper.” 

It is now generally admitted that the Reformation was 
chiefly, if not entirely, carried on through the agency of four 
illustrious individuals, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox; 
although the latter, Calvin and Knox, were but followers of 
Zwingli, yet they acted in such an independent manner that it 
would be absurd to deny the fact of their being also inde- 
pendent agents in carrying on the great work of Reformation 
both in Church and State.’ Every educated person, in this 
country at least, knows the history of those transactions which 
have for ever immortalized the names of Luther, Calvin, and 
Knox. The burning of the Pope’s bull, of the would-be martyr 
Servetus, and the stern churchman causing his queen to weep, 
are historical events which live in the memory of almost every 
individual who can speak the English language. This, however, 
cannot be said of those great events which have made the 
memory of Zwingli dear to the inhabitants of Switzerland; and 
we doubt whether one in thirty among the laity even know 
that such a person ever existed, and those who do must have 
very imperfect knowledge of his life, as Mr. Porter’s recent 
translation of Hottinger’s biography is the only reliable history 
of Zwingli which we possess. Although the translator has 
justly remarked that Hottinger’s biography may be regarded as 
the fullest and most reliable history of Zwingli and his times 
that has as yet appeared, yet the style and method is so peculiar 
that only those well acquainted with the constitutional history 
of Switzerland can fully appreciate its value ; consequently it is 
designed for readers who are already acquainted with events 
only referred to by implication and allusion; a fault, if it can 
be called one, peculiar to two of the most celebrated of our 
historians, Gibbon and Hallam. Had Mr. Porter given notes, 
or added a chapter on the past and present political state of 
Switzerland, then his translation would take its rank in this 





6 “The struggles,” says the historian Gibbon, “ of Wickliffe in England, of Huss 
in Bohemia, were premature and ineffectual; but the names of Zwinglius, Luther, 
and Calvin are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations.” —Hist., chap. liv. 
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country with M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, and other biographies of a 
similar class; and not until this is done will Hottinger’s most 
excellent life become popular with the great majority of readers, 

The writer of Switzerland, the Pioneer of the Reformation, 
gives a brief account of Zwingli’s life, but the facts are taken 
from Merle d’Aubigne and other historians ; and the intolerance 
displayed in every page makes this portion of what is no 
common book of travels, useless to the candid inquirer. The 
work ought to be read in the original as the English tran. 
lation is wretched, and done by some conceited individual who 
has thought proper to give his or her views in the text itself! 
The high-born lady, who first ascended in June, 1855, the 
Monch, an unexplored peak of the Alps, 13,500 feet high, and 
who saved, by swimming, a female from being drowned, deserved 
a better translation of her most interesting travels. It is not 
our intention to minutely examine these recent biographies, but 
to take the opportunity of presenting to our readers a brief and 
rapid sketch of the life and times of Zwingli.’ 

Situated more than two thousand feet above lake Zurich, and 
to the south of the monastery of St. Gall, is a valley called the 
Toggenburg. In this valley, near the source of the river Thur, 
is the little town of Wildhaus, or the Wildhouse, which is 
divided into two hamlets called Lisighaus and Schoenboden, 
near the church of the former is still seen a small lonely cottage 
built of wood, originally cut and prepared on the spot ; at least 
the German writer Schuler maintains that this is the tradition 
of the neighbourhood. Like many cottages in Germany and 
Switzerland, its walls are low and the windows small, and the 
wooden roof prevented by heavy stones from being carried 
away, as the wind is terrible in its strength during winter in 
the valleys and upland districts. Here Ulric Zwingli was 
born on the Ist of January, 1484, exactly seven weeks after the 
birth of Luther. A view of the interior of the cottage is given 
in the German edition of Hottinger’s life of the Reformer ; it is 
left out in the French and English translations. Zwingli’s 
parents possessed an income which enabled them to bring up 
their children, eight sons and two daughters, without any great 
inconvenience ; the father, Ulric Zwingli, was a bailiff, and his 
brother became, just when his third son was born, first pastor 
of Wildhaus, having been chosen by the burghers ; the mother, 
Margaretta Meili, was sister to the Abbot of Fischingen. 

At an early age Ulric left his native place with his uncle, 





¢ The life of the Reformer by Christoffel is not nearly so full of details as that by 
Hottinger, and contains nothing but what may be found in any good biographical 
dictionary, in fact less; why it was translated is a question for the publishers to 
answer. 
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who had been made deacon at Wesen, and here he remained 
until ten years old, when he entered the Theodore School at 
Little Basil. This school belonged to those called Latin 
Schools, to distinguish them from the German ones, where this 
language only was taught; or, in the words of one of the 
advertisements dated 1516: “ Whoever wishes to learn to write 
and read German in the very quickest way ever found out, 
though he does not know a single letter of the alphabet, can in 
a short time get enough here to cast up his own accounts and 
read, etc.” Such schools, presided over by /ehrmeister, or stroll- 
ing masters, were, of course, chiefly attended by the children of 
burghers who were too poor or illiterate to get them taught at 
home or in the monasteries. Poor boys who had wealthy or 
influential patrons were also allowed to enter the Latin schools ; 
and generally, when the school they attended was too full for 
all to receive food, they obtained money or provisions by singing 
together before houses on the holidays. This was the way 
Luther supported himself when a boy. The grammar of the 
Latin language, music, and logic, formed the course of instruc- 
tion; and the teachers were clergymen, whose annual salary 
from the State was so small, that it was supplemented by the 
present of a new coat! Nothing but Latin was allowed to be 
spoken in the school, which in summer was opened at five in 
the morning, and in the winter at six ; discipline was maintained 
by the rod, and never with “the hand or staff.” Every year, 
on a stated day in summer, all the pupils of the schools be- 
longing to the district went in a procession to the woods and 
gathered birch-twigs, which they carried back, singing and 
laughing with all their strength. Zwingli remained three years 
at Little Basil, and being highly recommended by his teacher 
to go to the school taught by Woelfli, in Bern, he accordingly 
put himself under his guidance. We are informed by his friend 
and biographer, Myconius, that it was from this teacher, who 
had visited Jerusalem, that he obtained the first correct know- 
ledge of the classic authors. At Bern, Zwingli, who was, like 
Luther, passionately fond of music, learned to play on all the 
then known instruments, and in consequence the Dominicans of 
that place requested him to join their monastery but he refused. 
Sometime after this event, May 31st, 1509, four of thuse who 
had made this request were publicly burned for being guilty of 
the most disgraceful of known crimes. At the end of another 
period of three years Zwingli again bade farewell to his teacher, 
who lived to write verses in memory of the glorious death of 
his pupil on the battle-field of Cappel; and after leaving Bern 
he entered, in 1499, the University of Vienna, where the scho- 
VOL, VII.—NO. XIV. Z 
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lastic philosophy was chiefly taught. Of course, such a person as 
Zwingli despised the trifling and silly questions, in the answering 
of which, this so-called philosophy consisted and in so doing 
he was joined by two young students, and the three passed their 
time in obtaining general information independent of the univer. 
sity. They all lived to assist the onward progress of science 
and literature. 

After remaining two years at Vienna, Zwingli returned 
home, which he again left, in 1502, to become teacher of 
languages in Basil. Here he obtained the degree of M.A., and 
in 1506 he was consecrated to the priesthood by the Bishop of 
Constance, and in the same year made pastor of Glarus, when 
twenty-two years of age. During his stay at Glarus Zwingli 
began his new duties with energy ; the active and intelligent in- 
habitants soon found that their young pastor did not intend to 
act the part of an unprincipled hireling, nor to be one of those 
shepherds who, says Flavel, “visit the flock only once a year, 
about shearing time.” The letters which he wrote to, and re- 
ceived from his friends, prove that Zwingli hated everything 
that had the least tendency to hypocrisy, and never for a moment 
allowed his good common sense to be overcome by the remarks 
of the multitude. They also shew that he was fond of mirth 
and music. “I am coming to you shortly,” wrote Glareanus, 
one of the students already alluded to, as being his friend and 
companion when studying at the University of Vienna, “and 
then we will be of good cheer, and play on the Jew’s-harp;” 
and he wrote this because he knew that Zwingli was not one of 
those morose, selfish beings, who think it a crime to use the 
good things of this life; and when Zwingli became in deed as 
well as in thought the great Reformer of Switzerland, he never 
countenanced anything that hindered his fellow-creatures from 
enjoying what was created by a gracious Providence to be en- 
joyed. “Take good strong wine,” wrote he to the nuns in 
Oedenbach, “ it tastes good to the healthy, makes him glad of 
heart, strengthens him, and warms his blood. But he who lies 
sick of a distemper or fever, and cannot taste it, much less drink 
it, wonders how those who are healthy can drink it. The fault 
is not in the wine, but in the disease.” But his correspondence 
chiefly proves that all those who became acquainted with the 
future Reformer when the pastor of Glarus, never forgot his 
kindness in giving them counsel, help, and recommendations to 
individuals in foreign countries: ‘ You are always helping those 
who deserve it,”’ wrote one; “ Never will I cease,” wrote another, 
“to be thankful for your kindness, especially when a fever 
troubled me of late, after my return from abroad; and, on 
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another occasion, when I had left my books behind in Basil, you 

encouraged me, and offered me your books, your assistance, and 
our influence.” 

Although Zwingli himself has stated that he did not at- 
tempt to reform abuses in the church before 1516, yet, in two 
poems published in 1510 or 1511, and called The Labyrinth, and 
A Poetic Fable concerning an Ox and several Beasts, he warned 
his countrymen of the result that must follow the neglect of true 
religion; but it must be admitted that his satire is chiefly 
directed against bribery and licentious manners ; it is, however, 
certain, that when pastor of Glarus, Zwingli began to reform 
abuses in the State, and during his whole life he did what he 
could to hinder his countrymen from becoming mercenary 
soldiers ; and although the statesmen of Switzerland have also 
made laws against the practice, yet the Confederates have not 
succeeded in hindering the inhabitants from leaving the country, 
as soldiers, in the pay of another State; and it is to such mer- 
cenary soldiers that the present King of Naples owes his protec- 
tion from the daggers of a justly enraged people. As Zwingli 
followed the banner of the Canton Glarus into Italy, we will 
briefly state the reason why the Confederates engaged in the 
affairs of Italy. The three Forest Cantons supplied, from an 
early period, the Italian markets with cattle, and in this com- 
merce they were plundered by the Lavinians, who received pro- 
tection from their landlord, the Duke of Milan; the three 
Cantons united their forces, having previously demanded from 
one another aid and assistance, or in the words of Schiller :— 


“ Wenn Uri hilft, wenn Unterwalden hilft, 
Der Schwyzer wird die alten Biinde ehren.” 


They were successful ; and from this effort to protect an exposed 
frontier, arose that desire for mercenary service which the diet 
tried to stop, by demanding an oath against the acceptance of 
pensions and mercenary service under foreign lords; and the 
safe conduct that had been given to the French ambassadors was 
recalled, because they had openly offered bribes. In 1512 the 
Confederates agreed to aid the Duke of Milan against the French, 
and sent into Italy an army under able and experienced com- 
manders. This expedition, called the “ March to Pavia,” was 
the first in which Zwingli is known to have been personally 
present. Although he was obliged to join in this campaign, it 
being the duty of the pastor of the chief congregation, in every 
Canton, to follow its banner whenever it was unfurled, in peace 
or war, and wherever it waved, on the march or on the battle- 
field, yet to a man of Zwingli’s physical and mental constitution, 
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the obeying of this law, in the time of war, could never be con- 
sidered as contrary to his principles. In a Latin letter to 
Vadianus, one of the three Vienna friends, Zwingli narrates the 
events of this campaign; as an account by an eye-witness, this 
letter is of course valuable to the historian, and Hottinger, who 
gives a literal translation of the epistle, remarks, that it shews 
“his strong youthful spirit, which delighted in the chances of 
war, and his study of the military art and history of the Romans. 
The latter is seen in the occasional, mostly well chosen, tech- 
nical terms, the insertion of short speeches, and the concise, 
graphic mode of representation. The defective knowledge of 
geography displayed need not be wondered at, since maps were 
wholly wanting in that age. In his eyes the Church of Rome 
is surrounded with the highest glory, and its sacred head, the 
Pope, worthy of reverence almost divine. He regards the ex- 
pedition to Pavia as lawful, exults with national pride on the 
laurels won, and even the sight of disorders among the haughty 
conquerors appears to make only a transient impression upon 
him. But with keen glance he discovers the moving spring of 
the diplomatic transactions, the elements of discord, and the 
quarter from which the most destructive inroads on the life of 
the republic were to be feared.” 

When the campaign was finished Zwingli returned to Glarus, 
and in the beginning of 1513 he stated, in a letter to his friend 
Vadianus, “I am now resolved to devote myself to the Greek 
language, and to be drawn away from it no more. This is not 
done out of vanity, for how little does pretension become me, 
but from the necessity of a thorough understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures.” The result of this resolution was that he tran- 
scribed, on the pages of a small book, the Greek text of St. 
Paul’s epistles, along with the remarks of commentators and 
others ; he also studied, during his leisure hours, the great ora- 
tions of Demosthenes and Cicero. Such studies did not prevent 
him from also reading the works of the celebrated authors of his 
own time, and those by Erasmus were his favourites ; to see this 
learned man, Zwingli in 1514 travelled to Basil, where they 
both met. Zwingli describes Erasmus, who was then forty 
years old, as being short in stature, and of a feeble delicate 
constitution. 

In 1515 the pastor of Glarus again followed the banner of his 
Canton into Italy, and was an eye-witness of the dreadful two 
days conflict at Marignano, where 10,000 of his countrymen are 
said to have fell. Six days before this great battle, Zwingli, who 
knew that French gold had caused dissension in the ranks of the 
Confederates, preached a bold and eloquent sermon in the square 
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before the townhall of Monza. “ Had we followed his counsel,” 
says one who heard the discourse, “ much less blood would have 
been shed, and the Confederates saved from great harm.” When 
he returned to Glarus, Zwingli could not refrain from speaking, 
in the pulpit, against this scandalous trade of bribery, and the 
acceptance of pensions and mercenary service, which disgraceful 
aid the French ambassadors were the first to seek and obtain. 
The old patrician families and their followers were enraged at 
their pastor, for not only presuming to know state matters, but 
for daring to consider their system of conducting public busi- 
ness scandalous, and unworthy of a native of Switzerland to 
entertain; they formed themselves into a faction, and at last 
succeeded in causing Zwingli to leave Glarus; at least this is 
the reason given, by the Reformer himself, for going to Ein- 
siedeln. On the 14th of April, 1516, Zwingli agreed to become 
the vicar to the priests at Einsiedeln, for “boarding at the 
convent-table, twenty florins at the quarter fastings, the revenues 
arising from the penny offering and requiems, and a share of the 
confession fees.” He still remained pastor of the chief con- 
gregation in Glarus, and was assisted in his duties there by a 
vicar. In the summer of the same year Zwingli entered the 
celebrated Benedictine monastery of Einsiedeln, in the Canton 
Schwyz. This monastery was celebrated throughout the whole 
of Switzerland, and having the power of granting plenary in- 
dulgences, many were the pilgrims it attracted, especially at the 
yearly festival of the “ Consecration of the Angels,” which was 
celebrated with unusual splendour every seventh year. The 
abbot had the rank of a prince, and the monks were either 
members of, or descended from, noble families. At this time 
Conrad of Hohenrechberg was the abbot, and Sir D. von Gerold- 
sech was the administrator ; the former being forced by his rela- 
tions to enter the monastery, took no interest in the religious 
services, and avoided being present at the mass, as he secretly 
disbelieved Christ to be in the bread and wine; but interference 
in his government of the nonastery he would never permit, and 
although ignorant he esteemed learned men, who were always 
sure of a welcome; the latter possessed, in the opinion of 
Zwingli, a moderate share of knowledge, but he knew the value 
of learning, and always sought intercourse with those who were 
celebrated for their attainments. This was the administrator 
who, in after years, requested Zwingli to go to the convent be- 
longing to the monastery and to request the nuns to read the 
German Bible, and to grant permission to leave the convent to 
those who desired to marry. We need scarcely add, that Zwingli 
obeyed, to the very letter, such excellent orders. Iu his pulpit 
discourses Zwingli attacked the great abuses which took place 
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at the yearly festivals ; the number of pilgrims diminished, and 
the majority of the monks were exceedingly angry, but the 
abbot and administrator not only protected the bold orator, but 
even encouraged him in his efforts. In 1518 he was made 
acolyte-chaplain by Leo X., which gave him freedom from ex. 
communication, but did not prevent him from preaching against 
indulgences and other abuses of his monastery. During this 
year Samson, the Franciscan monk, visited the Canton Schwyz; 
he came for the same object that took Tetzel to Saxony, viz., 
the sale of indulgences. Zwingli warned the inhabitants from 
his pulpit, and they, in consequence of his eloquent appeals to 
their common sense, obliged the monk to leave the canton. 
But in doing this Zwingli did not stand alone, for he was sup- 
ported and encouraged by Hugo, Bishop of Constance, “ who 
informed me,” says the Reformer, in a letter to one of his 
friends, “ by his vicar, that since Samson would sell indulgences 
amongst us, and since he, the bishop, had learned that I preached 
against it, and confirmed me therein, he was willing to stand by 
me in all fidelity. How could I act otherwise? Had I not to 
obey a bishop of Constance, whose vicar wrote to me, even if I 
had not intended to do the same thing before, to make war on 
the ensnaring system of indulgences.” 

As the monastery of Einsiedeln is still in existence, the fol- 
lowing facts will, we doubt not, interest the reader. Above the 
door of the church belonging to the abbey, is the following in- 
scription :—‘ Hic est Plena Remissio Peccatorum a Culpa et 
a Pena.” Both the monastery and the village below it, were 
twice entered and greatly injured by the French army, in 1798. 
The number of pilgrims from 1820 to 1834, was 2,164,000, while 
in 1835 they numbered 180,000. The monastery has an income 
of twelve millions of francs (£480,000). The gifted, but most 
intolerant writer of the last of the works noticed at the beginning 
of the present article, states, that the number of ex-voto offer- 
ings still brought by the pilgrims is almost incredible : “ When- 
ever room is wanted the old ones are removed. The devout 
Catholics who visit Einsiedeln, purchase souvenirs of their pil- 
grimage in the great square, which extends from the village to 
the monastery. They consist of rosaries, images of the Virgin, 
books, umbrellas, etc. In the middle of the square is a marble 
fountain, having four pipes, which convey the water into as many 
channels. The tradition is, that the Saviour drank from one of 
those pipes, but as the precise one is not known, the pilgrims 
drink from them all.” 

On the 27th of December, 1518, Zwingli entered Zurich as 
pastor to the chief congregation of that city, not, however, until 
his enemies had succeeded in propagating the report that he had 
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behaved improperly when living at Glarus. The Reformer 
heard the report and immediately wrote to one of the canons, 
seventeen out of twenty-four having voted for him, and frankl 
confessed that it was perfectly true; and yet Merle d’Aubigné 
maintains, in his Histoire de la Réformation, that the report was 
acalumny! The lives of the Reformers, and indeed those of all 
great and good men, prove the great truth, that the very best 
of us are but human. The man never existed who did not, 
some time or other, perform actions which no one can justify. 
Only one individual has lived on this earth perfectly free from 
guilt of any kind, but he had two natures, a Divine and a 
human ; how absurd, then, is the dogma of the Church of Rome, 
that most of the saints mentioned in the missal and breviary, 
were perfectly and entirely free from sin! The patriarchs were 
not; Abraham spoke what he knew to be untrue at the time, 
and Jacob deceived. The apostles were not; Paul was a perse- 
eutor, Peter denied his Lord, Barnabas contended with the 
apostle of the Gentiles, and Thomas disbelieved. The Reformers 
were not; Luther was vain, positive, and the most intolerant of 
men. Zwingli’s conduct before he left Glarus cannot for a 
moment be justified, neither can Calvin’s towards Servetus, nor 
that of Knox towards his Queen. 

When Zwingli accepted the invitation to live in Zurich, the 
inhabitants of that city were notorious throughout the Confede- 
racy for accepting foreign pensions, and for shewing, by their 
conduct, the demoralizing effects of foreign mercenary service. 
The authorities were obliged to enforce the laws with rigour and 
unmitigated severity; scarcely a month passed without an exe- 
cution, and the Reformer was only a year in the city when a 
woman was burned for confessing that she was a witch, and had 
sold herself to the devil, who had given her power to ride ona 
stick down the Rheinfall at Schaffhausen, etc. From his pulpit 
Zwingli did what he could to instruct his large congregation, 
and nothing contrary to common sense and morals was allowed 
to occur in the city without his hearing of it, when he imme- 
diately exposed it, and shewed the evil results of all such pro- 
ceedings, whether they were the acts of the government or of 
the people. In most of his efforts he was successful, and the 
notorious Samson was the first to suffer from the attacks of the 
Reformer, so much so that the magistrates not only hindered 
him from entering the city, but sent, along with the other can- 
tons, twelve in number, a complaint to the Pope, who wrote a 
letter to the monk commanding him, if the Lords of the Confe- 
deracy wished it, to return to Italy. The decision gave general 
satisfaction. Not long after this Zwingli induced the canons, 
without asking permission of the Pope, to simplify the worship 
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and breviary of the cathedral, and they agreed to do so; “ be. 
cause,” said they, “it is impossible in this age to keep up any 
longer the multitude of holidays, ceremonies, and other ecclesi- 
astical customs, which have been accumulating for centuries.” 
They also admitted the Reformer as one of their number. In 
civil as well as in ecclesiastical affairs, Zwingli had great influ- 
ence and authority ; he was consulted by the Government of the 
canton, and his advice generally followed. This was done in 
the spring of 1521, when the twelve cantons desired the Govern- 
ment of Zurich to join with them in a defensive alliance with 
Francis I., King of France. From the pulpit and the press the 
Reformer of Switzerland informed his countrymen, that if they 
joined in this alliance they would not only violate their oath to 
the Emperor Charles V., but also give encouragement to bribery, 
and other evils too many to be enumerated. The Government 
appealed to the inhabitants of the canton, and sent members of 
their council to all the bailiwicks, with a copy of the treaty, and 
a request that they would give their opinion in writing to the 
Government. The answers, with two or three exceptions, re- 
quested the Government to remain firm in their resolution, and 
“to give the go-by to all foreign princes and lords.” The 
Government stated, in their answer to the twelve cantons and 
the French king, that they were firmly resolved, henceforth, to 
renounce the pension of princes and foreign alliance, trusting in 
the help of God. In consequence of this the hatred towards 
Zwingli greatly increased, and the other cantons made hostile 
against Zurich. But the answers of the majority of the inha- 
bitants of the canton, shewed that both the Government and the 
Reformer had hitherto acted in a constitutional manner. 
Zwingli laboured in Zurich fully three years before any one 
dared to violate existing ecclesiastical usages. Now, however, 
several individuals began to eat meat during Lent; the Govern- 
ment consulted the cantons, and the result was that they re- 
ceived a simple reprimand. The monks immediately beat, in 
the pulpits of the convents, the drum ecclesiastic. Both the 
Government and the Reformer acted with energy; the former 
arrested several of them, and forbade such conduct in future; 
the latter got the provost to summon them to his house, and 
there read aloud the errors and corrupt practices which they had 
taught and were still teaching. The monks wanted to have the 
dispute settled by the bishop, or chapter of canons, but Zwingli 
immediately cried out, “I am bishop and pastor in Zurich; to 
me the care of souls is committed, and I have given my oath 
thereon, and the monks have not. They should hear me, and 
not Ithem. Indeed, if they ever again preach lies, I will mount 
the pulpit and rebuke them publicly.” The burgomaster con- 
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cluded the discussion with the words, “ Yes, Master of the 
Orders, this is also the opinion of my colleagues, that henceforth 
you must preach the Gospel, Paul, and the prophets, and let 
Scotus, Thomas, and such stuff alone.” Such strong and ener- 
getic proceedings made the Reformer very popular with the best 
citizens of Zurich, and many living beyond the canton watched, 
with a friendly interest, his peculiar position. An anonymous 
letter, written in Latin and Greek, was sent to him, giving him 
advice and warning. “If,” said the writer, “ thou art hungry, 
eat at home bread which thine own maid has baked; abroad 
thou canst eat nowhere in safety.” Such warnings were cer- 
tainly required, as an attack was made one dark night on his 
assistant, instead of Zwingli’who had been expected, when just 
going to visit, at a feigned request, a sick individual. Relying 
on his popularity, and the good results of his preaching, the 
Reformer wrote a petition in Latin and German. The former 
was sent to the Bishop of Constance after it had received the 
signatures of ten of the canons; the latter to the diet of the 
Confederates. The petition asked them to sanction the marriage 
of priests. In the copy sent to the diet, Zwingli stated, that the 
clergy were neither bound by oath nor promise; that they 
should not listen to those who said, “ How dare they marry ? 
Have they not taken an oath of chastity? Hear this, gracious 
lords! No one has promised chastity in other words than those 
I will now write. The bishop, when about to consecrate a 
priest, asks if he will remain pure; the candidate answers, Yes, 
as far as human frailty can bear and suffer. See, gracious lords, 
with this condition have we sworn, and not otherwise. This we 
can prove by the lord bishop himself, but there is no need of 
it.” Copies of these petitions were sent to individuals for 
gratuitous distribution. The government of Zurich, as was to 
be expected, gave the desired permission; the bishop and the 
other canton sent no answer. 

At this time, 1522, two events occurred, which shewed that 
the diet and the Government of Zurich were now becoming un- 
friendly to one another. In the beginning of the winter the diet 
met, and resolved, at the request of the bishop, to send to Con- 
stance the pastor of Fishlispach, in Baden, one of the Zurich 
Chapter, because he had publicly declared, that nothing which 
was not proved from Scripture ought to be preached, and that 
the worship of saints, the celibacy of the clergy, etc., could not 
be proved from Holy Writ, therefore all such dogmas had no 
foundation in truth, and ought not to be tolerated. The decision 
of the diet was never forgotten by the inhabitants of Zurich, and 
was one of the reasons given for their march to the field of 
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Cappel. But the Confederates were angry at the Zurich council 
for enforcing the laws of their canton against foreign alliances 
and pensions, and for obtaining the assent of the other cantons 
to dothe same. In forbidding, on pain of imprisonment, any 
of the seventeen captains, then in the service of France, from 
entering the canton of Zurich, the Government was supported 
by the fourth article of the treaty of Stanz. By the aid of his 
friends at Einsiedeln, Zwingli prevailed on the Government of 
Schwyz to reject, for twenty-five years, alliances and pensions, 
The diet immediately sent some of its members to the govern- 
ment of Zurich, requesting the council to abstain from in- 
fluencing other members of the Confederacy. The council of 
course refused, and continued to execute transgressors of its 
laws against desertion and bribery. ‘ Next to reforming re- 
ligion,” says Dr. M‘Crie, “ Zwingli is entitled to immortal praise 
for denouncing, at the expense of incurring the odium of his 
countrymen, the practice of hiring themselves out as mercenaries 
to fight the battles of foreign princes.” The Bishop of Con- 
stance seeing it was time to interfere, ordered his vicar-general, 
the celebrated Faber, to write a pastoral letter to the clergy of 
his diocese, with a special admonition to the Zurich canons, 
This letter contained sixty-nine articles of complaint; the Re- 
former answered them, and sent his vindication to the bishop. 
The language is bold and full of wit; the conclusion is in the 
form of the litany, and chiefly alludes to the proud bishops and 
clergy. ‘That Thou wilt teach the false bishops humility 
enough not to think themselves supreme lords, but co-operators ; 
for this we beseech Thee. From the intolerable burdens which 
they have piled upon the shoulders of Christians; deliver us, 0 
Lord. Command them to bear and to do what they require 
from others. And if they cannot be brought by other means to 
make Thy yoke easy to us, and Thy burden light, force them to 
it, O Lord.” Although the Pope himself, Adrian VI., wrote a 
letter to the Reformer, which, he states, was answered “ by 
God’s grace, in a Christian manner,” yet never for a moment did 
Zwingli think that it was his duty to assist the apostolic see, either 
in Switzerland or elsewhere ; on the contrary, he did everything a 
mortal could to prove that the Reformed religion only was in 
conformity with the Scriptures; and in order to make it 
triumphant, he persuaded the Government of his canton to call, 
by public proclamation, dated January 3, 1523, a convocation 
of learned men to examine the old and new opinions. Faber 
was sent by the Bishop of Constance to this convocation, which 
was public, and exceedingly well attended, members of the 
Government and numerous strangers being present. Zwingli sat 
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alone, beside a table covered with Bibles in different languages, 
ready to defend seventy-six propositions, the substance of his 
belief. After a long debate, the council decided “that Master 
Ulric Zwingli shall go on and continue, as heretofore, to pro- 
claim the Holy Gospel and the Sacred Scriptures, according to 
the Spirit of God and his ability. Also, that all the other 
priests of the people, pastors and preachers, in our city, canton, 
and dependencies, shall not do otherwise.” The assembly was 
then dismissed by the burgomaster, who presided, and exclaimed, 
on rising from his seat, “The sword with which the pastor of 
Fishlispach was stabbed, would not come out of its sheath 
to-day.” 

Scarcely had the strangers who were present at this memor- 
able assembly arrived at their several homes when the Zurich 
Reformer published a closely printed volume of 300 pages, 
proving and explaining his seventy-six propositions; this work, 
written in five months, amid business of a most disagreeable 
nature, is now considered as the chief authority for Zwingli’s 
opinions on Church and State. This work, along with the 
results of the Zurich Assembly, caused the new opinions to 
circulate in quarters which were independent of the Zurich 
Government, and also enraged the bigoted supporters of the 
old religion. When the Diet met in Luzern, the rabble car- 
ried the effigy of Zwingli past the house where the Zurich am- 
bassadors lived, and afterwards burned it amid the yells and 
curses of a lawless mob. But the Government of Bern, in 
the beginning of June, 1523, decreed that nothing which was 
not proved from the Scriptures could be taught or preached 
from the pulpits of the Canton; and the council also gave per- 
mission to the nuns in the convents to leave if they wished ; 
the Government of Zurich having given the same permission. 
In the spring of 1523 two priests were publicly married with 
the permission of the Government; the Bishop of Constance 
immediately published a decree prohibiting such marriages, 
which the council decided should not be complied with, nor 
even acknowledged, thus taking the place of the bishop in 
religious matters. The excitement among the common people 
was so great that the Reformer and the Government thought 
it their duty to call, nine months after the first, a second 
assembly. This religious conference was certainly considered 
to be necessary on account of the great sensation caused 
throughout the confederacy, by the total destruction of the 
immense wooden cross which stood at the entrance of the city 
of Zurich. The cross belonged to a miller, who sold it to a 
shoemaker, well educated and possessed of some property; he 
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saw that the cross was worshipped by the people, he therefore, 
on obtaining the article, went with several friends and threw 
down the crucifix and digged out the pedestal, giving the wood 
to the poor of the city. The assembly met in the council. 
house on the 26th of October, 1523; invitations were sent 
to three of the bishops and to the twelve Cantons, etc. The 
conference was public, and the number who attended was 
much greater than at the first assembly. The debate, as was to 
be expected, began with the question, Are the images of the 
saints, etc., to be adored? No one present denied the unscrip- 
tural nature of the practice, which few belonging to the Canton 
now observed; in St. Gall alone forty cartloads of the frag. 
ments of wooden images were carried out of the town and 
burned. The conference agreed to allow the figures of the 
saints, along with the relics, to remain in the churches, but 
ordered them to be covered and concealed. The next subject 
of debate gave rise to much speaking, as the question was, Is 
the doctrine of the mass proved from the Scriptures? The 
Reformer, as will be more evident hereafter, considered the 
question from the common sense point of view, and frequently 
spoke with great and convincing eloquence. Turning round to 
the place where the members of the Government sat, he ex- 
claimed: ‘For money you have assisted many an earthly 
prince to his land and his subjects, help then our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ to his dominion and honour.” With 
great prudence the conference resolved to permit the mass to 
be observed by those who were determined to resist the new 
opinions in religion. Before the presidents resigned their 
duties, the Zurich Council exiled for two years the shoemaker, 
who, by his rash conduct, had nearly caused a civil war. The 
assembly had scarcely ceased to exist when the Reformer deli- 
livered a discourse against pensions. This was the oration 
which enabled Zwingli to give another example of the power 
and influence of eloquence. To cause a judge to throw away 
the condemnation of the prisoner he pleaded for, was a great 
triumph of eloquence; to make unfriendly priests and the 
members of a powerful Government swear a solemn oath, 
never to accept gifts from potentates, was certainly a greater 
triumph ; because in the former case, Cicero’s eloquence influ- 
enced only one individual, whereas in the latter, Zwingli’s 
influenced a multitude. 

By the orders of Government the Reformer now published 
a small volume, which he entitled “ Christian Introduction ;” 
this work was presented to all those who preached in the 
canton, and copies of it were sent to the other states of the 
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e, Confederacy and their bishops, with the request that it would 
Ww be read, and answered if it contained anything contrary to the 
rd revealed will of God, and that the Council of Zurich would wait 
l- for any such answers for six months, but after that time nothing 
at would hinder the members of the said council from removing 
1€ abuses and making the reformed religion the religion of the 
as canton. The Bishop of Constance sent a reply to the Introduc- 
to tion; it was carefully examined and read aloud, in an assembly 
ie of the most learned of the clergy and the Government ; all agreed 
D- that the reply was absurd and contrary to the Scriptures. The 
yn Confederate States, with the exception of Schaffhausen, sent 
a deputies to the Council of Zurich on the 21st of March, 1524; 
id they complained that Zurich circulated Lutheran books in the 
ne free bailiwicks, allowed the priests to marry, and the monks and 
at nuns to leave the convents. It was rumoured, and there is 
et every reason to believe the rumour true, that several of the 
Is cantons were ready to return, as no longer binding, the treaties 
1e of peace and good will made between them and the Canton of 
he Zurich, the Government of which now determined to make a 
ly second appeal to the inhabitants of the canton. They, without 
to exception, agreed to support the council, and expressed, in 
k. strong language, their determination to “ stand by” the reformed 
ly religion. Thus strengthened and supported beyond expecta- 
id tion, the Government ordered the removal, but not the de- 
th struction, of the images of the saints, etc., from the churches. 
to “Whoever,” says Hottinger, “ had presented any to the churches, 
W or had caused them to be made at his own cost, could take 
ir them home without molestation ; and if the majority of a con- 
r, gregation were opposed to their removal, then it was ordered to 
he wait until better informed.” All processions, the pilgrimage to 
li- Einsiedeln not excepted, were forbidden. The monasteries were 
yn suppressed ; most of them at the request of their inhabitants. 
er The abbess of Frauminster gave up to the burgomaster her con- 
Ly vent, along with its rights and revenues. On the 3rd of 
at December, 1524, the Government ordered that the young monks 
ne were to be taught trades. With the revenues and property of 
h, the suppressed monasteries, schools were established, an alms- 
er house, orphan asylum, and a lazaretto, were also built and sup- 
u- ported; the hospital was enlarged, and salaries given to the 
’s attendants. To crown all, the Reformer himself, the great 

leader in these transactions, now determined to marry, although 
od he well knew that such an event would enrage the supporters 
“ of the old religion. Anna Reinhart became his wife on the 
he 2nd of April, 1524; she was a widow, and thirty-five years of 
ne age, with a fortune of 400 florins. Her intellectual endowments 
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made her a fit companion to the great Reformer ; although in 
a letter, all that now remains of their correspondence, dated 
from Bern, Zwingli briefly writes on subjects of a most common 
nature, asking his wife to send a cap pattern to one of her rela. 
tions in Bern, yet this only proves that the Reformer could 
take an interest in domestic affairs, and not that his wife was 
unfit to comprehend subjects of a more interesting and solemn 
character. 

The extinction of long established ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in the canton of Zurich and its neighbourhood, caused great 
temporary confusion. The Ittigen monastery was plundered 
and burned; the diet demanded and obtained several of the 
insurgents who had been taken prisoners; they were all exe. 
cuted, with one exception. The Government of Zurich was 
greatly blamed for having granted the request of the confede- 
rates; and it was sometime before the inhabitants living in the 
northern part of the canton believed that they were justified in 
obeying any acts of the Zurich council, after it allowed the 
prisoners to be executed. The landvogt of Eglisau reported to 
the Government that the inhabitants had refused the payment 
of taxes. Another monastery was plundered, and its inmates 
obliged to fly for their lives. Five districts, at the request of 
the government, having sent their written complaints to the 
council, it was soon discovered that the demands were copied, 
nearly word for word, from the celebrated twelve articles of the 
peasants of Suabia. The council sent a separate answer to each 
district, and published a decree enjoining the exact payment of 
the great tithe, which was made up of the seven articles, and 
whatever else each district had paid from time immemorial, but 
promised a diminution of the so-called little tithe, and the 
removal of abuses. This decree did not re-establish civil order; 
on the contrary, the banner of insurrection continued to wave, 
and to be followed by a multitude, whose war cry—“ Away with 
taxes,” the hills re-echoed. To sell property, and lay altogether 
on one heap, and to let no poor and no rich appear in the land, 
were their chief objects, and a second baptism was demanded 
from all those who desired to join their ranks. Some of them 
burned the Bible, because in it they found the sentence, “ The 
letter kills ;” many cast off all their clothes, because, in their 
opinion, individuals must become like little children, of whom 
alone was the kingdom of heaven. And it is recorded that one 
of these fanatics, believing that God had commanded him to 
kill his brother, actually drew his sword and struck his head off 
in the presence of the father and sisters. The Government of 
Zurich, at the request of Zwingli, held a public conference in 
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the Great Minster, having given a safe-conduct to all those who 
desired to defend such remarkable opinions. The following 
incident is said to have enabled the Reformer to conclude the con- 
ference amid universal laughter. A fanatic cried out, “ Zwingli, 
I command thee, by the living God, to tell us the truth ;” the 
Reformer answered ; “That shall you hear; you are as clownish 
and seditious a peasant as any our lords have in the canton !” 
Both Zwingli and the Government were, however, unable to 
prevent the fanatics from committing great and dreadful crimes. 
The Government, as a last resource, passed a law enacting, that 
if any one belonging to the canton should rebaptise an adult 
he would be drowned. Four individuals imagining that this 
dreadful law would not be enforced, thought proper to disobey 
it; they were apprehended, and three of them drowned in the 
Limath, on the 5th of January, 1525. The sentence is one of 
great length, as the government did what it could to justify 
an act which, however intolerant, was the only one that proved 
successful in enabling the public weal to obtain peace and 
quietness. 

We are not, however, to imagine that those who defended 
the old ecclesiastical establishment in Switzerland were un- 
willing to admit the necessity of reform. Then, as at present, 
many in the Church of Rome were convinced that the dogma 
which taught the people to believe in the existence of an infal- 
lible head of the church was nothing else than an untenable 
assumption. ‘“ No one,” says Zwingli’s latest biographer, “ will 
think ill of a Protestant for believing that the Catholic Church 
could exist in greater spiritual unity, worth, and security, under 
national bishops, primates, and patriarchs, without a Pope.” 
Dr. Cumming and those who maintain that the Church of Rome 
is the church of the devil, will certainly not give their assent 
to this view of the subject ; but Dr. Tregelles and those who 
assert that the Church of Rome is only a branch of the Church 
of Christ will certainly assent to the only view that a tolerant 
Christian can take of a question which intolerant men and 
women are totally unable to answer, as their bigotry will not 
allow them to consider it with an unbiased mind. Bullinger is 
the only historian who has preserved entire the proclamation 
which nine cantons ratified at a diet held at Luzern in 1523. 
This long document began with an introduction in which all 
the articles of faith held by the Church of Rome were enume- 
rated and declared to be binding ; “‘ by no one, whether clergy- 
man or layman, shall the twelve articles of the Christian creed 
be assailed, and just as little shall the seven sacraments, as the 
church has ordained and heretofore held them.” An earnest 
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appeal was made to a general council, and until then the nine 
cantons commanded, Ist, The priests of the people and their 
curates “shall not keep back the Holy Sacrament from us and 
ours for the sake of money ;” and the priests of every rank 
“ shall conduct themselves in a decent and pious manner, and 
set a good example to us laity; for hereafter that will not be 
endured from them which has been hitherto. And, henceforth, 
no priest shall possess more than one parish and cure of souls, 
and shall live there himself.” 2nd, All judicial proceedings 
before the spiritual judge, and especially at Constance, shall be 
transacted in German, and written out in German, as the custom 
is in several bishoprics, “so that we laity also may hear and 
understand what is done.” 3rd, “It is our opinion that from 
this time no indulgences should be granted for the sake of 
money, in any place or corner of our cantons. Every canton 
also shall consult with its pastors and clergy, and devise a plan 
as to how and in what form the gross abuses of the confessional 
may be punished.” 4th, Whoever perpetrates such a crime as 
to forfeit his life, “each authority under which such a clergy- 
man has been seized shall execute him for that crime, just like 
a layman, notwithstanding his consecration.” 5th, “It shall 
be the bounden duty of every convent to hand in to the autho- 
rities a faithful account of its revenue, outlay, possessions, and, 
in fact, all its business.” These five great defects in the Church 
of Rome were fully acknowledged, and had the decree of the 
diet been put into practice, and had Luther and Zwingli, their 
reforms and writings never been alluded to, the followers of the 
old order would certainly have commenced the Reformation in 
Switzerland itself. But unfortunately the clergy of the Church 
of Rome would not permit any of the nine cantons tq enforce 
that portion of the decree which applied to them. The decree 
also greatly enraged the advocates and followers of the Refor- 
mers, as it was enacted that none of the laity ought to receive 
the Sacrament under the two forms, that none could. “ abuse, 
carry off, or break to pieces images, paintings, and crucifixes ;” 
general enactments were also made against the married clergy, 
etc. The following sentence shewed that the cantons who 
adhered to the Church of Rome were determined to shew no 
favour to those who advocated the Reformation : “ Because the 
common people have been greatly disturbed in their faith by 
the printers and the books published by Luther and Zwingli 
and their followers, it is our will that no one shall print or keep 
such books for sale in our cities, cantons, and territories ; and 
when they are seized on any one he shall be heavily punished ; 
and whosoever has such books for sale and takes them to a 
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merchant, the merchant shall tear or throw them into the 
mire, and not be accountable.” Such disgraceful intolerance 
was the principal cause of the civil war, which closed with the 
battle of Cappel. The defenders of the Church of Rome, in 
order to prevent the propagation of the Reform doctrines in 
the Confederacy, made a most determined effort to silence 
Zwingli himself. For this purpose it was resolved that a reli- 
gious conference should be held at Baden, in the month of 
October, 1526; and a letter of invitation was sent to the Zurich 
Council, in which it was stated that the conference was for “a 
final restoration of peace,” and requested that the Reformer and 
his associates would appear. The Reformer refused to move 
out of. Zurich ; and in a letter to the Government of Bern, he 
gave four satisfactory reasons for so doing: Ist, Five of the 
cantons had publicly burned his works, and in Luzern his effigy 
had also been condemned to the flames; 2nd, The same cantons 
had decreed that he should be seized and treated as a common 
prisoner; 3rd, Their safe-conduct could not therefore be trusted; 
4th, The five cantons already alluded to, viz., Luzern, Uni, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug, permitted the writings of 
Faber and Eck to be circulated, while they would not listen, or 
even look at his answers. “ For those and other reasons,” says 
Zwingli, when concluding his epistle; ‘I would give a friendly 
caution to my gracious lords, to believe no one who pretends 
that I wish to avoid the disputation. Ido not, but only the 
place. Besides, there are three most excellent articles, alto- 
gether omitted in the safe-conduct, viz., that the Bible alone 
should be the source and ground of argument; that no judge 
should be placed over God’s Word; and finally, that the con- 
troversy should be carried on freely, and without interruption, 
on all points in dispute. But, indeed, there is no need to speak 
of safe-conduct or articles, whilst they will hold the disputation 
at Baden ; I will not Jaden (bathe). In resolving not to enter 
Baden, the Reformer only gave another instance of his good com- 
mon sense, for if he had gone his fate would have been the same 
as that of John Huss, at Constance. ‘“ As you value your life,” 
wrote Zwingli’s brother-in-law, in one of his letters, “ take care 
you go not to Baden, for no safe-conduct will be observed in 
your case; that I know.” And yet there are some who think 
that he erred in not going to Baden; Hottinger, the last of 
his biographers, is of this opinion, and he has contrasted the 
Reformer’s refusal with the conduct of Luther in entering 
Worms. The circumstances, however, were not the same; 
Luther, it is true, like Huss, had an imperial safe-conduct, but 
then princes and others of the highest rank were his friends, 
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and during his stay at Worms, frequent visitors; they did what 
they could to aid and assist his cause during the diet, and suc. 
ceeded in preventing the Emperor Charles V. from consenting 
to violate the safe-conduct. At Baden, Zwingli had no influ. 
ential friends; he was condemned to be seized before the con- 
ference met, whereas Luther was not to be molested until his 
safe-conduct had expired, and no powerful prince, like the 
Elector of Saxony, was willing to allow Zwingli to live in one 
of his strong castles until the storm had passed, as was the case 
with Luther. Zwingli knew that there was one present at the 
conference, able and willing to defend the reform doctrines; 
and seeing that (icolampadius had scarcely any enemies in the 
Confederacy, it would have been folly to enter, when there was 
no reason for so doing, the lion’s den ; Luther, on the contrary, 
had no one to take his place had he refused to enter Worms, so 
that he was, in a manner, obliged to attend the diet. The his- 
torian Robertson, who cannot be accused of having any preju- 
dice against Luther, asserts that Zwingli was a man not inferior 
to him “in zeal and intrepidity,” and that he advanced with 
more daring and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric of the 
established religion.? 

The Baden conference lasted for sixteen days, and although 
Zwingli was not present, he did not refrain from assisting his 
friends who were, as it is recorded that they sent every evening 
to Zurich a full report of the proceedings, and in return obtained 
the Reformer’s counsel and advice. This, however, was scarcely 
required, as his friend, “the long yellow-man,” from Basil, his 
superior in quietness of temper, and his equal in learning, con- 
ducted the defence of the reformed party at the conference with 
such skill and ability, as to win the approbation of the defenders 
of the old order, one of whom is said to have exclaimed, “ O if 
the long yellow-man were only on our side!” The chief sub- 
ject of debate was the Lord’s Supper. Luther’s most imperfect 
views on this article of Christian doctrine were cleverly used by 
Eck and Faber in their answers to the arguments brought for- 
ward by the Reformers of Switzerland, who possessed far clearer 
views on the subject than Luther or Calvin ever had. But 
the philosopher of Rotterdam, Erasmus, did far more injury 
to the Reformation at this conference, as he sent a letter 
that was publicly read, amid great applause, at one of the 
meetings, in which he denounced the arguments of Zwingli 
and his followers. This epistle, the liberal theologians, who 
thought highly of Erasmus, considered as quite sufficient to 
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justify them in consenting to declare, at the end of the con- 
ference, that the new order of ecclesiastical worship was wrong, 
and consequently, that the old system should be supported and 
upheld. The business was concluded by the deputies of the 
Twelve Cantons signing a letter addressed to the Canton of 
Zurich, in which they commanded the Government of that 
canton to banish Zwingli as an everlasting disturber. The 
Government stated, in a letter containing the answer to this 
demand, that they declined to obey it ; and Zwingli himself also 
wrote, asserting that no one could blame him for exposing Faber 
and Eck, as they desired to see “an estimable confederacy” 
engaged in civil war. He concludes the letter by affirming 
that he was willing, if the act of confederacy would permit, to 
explain the cause of the dispute, not only before the commu- 
nities, but before all the inhabitants of the cantons; and since 
this could not be done, “ do you,” wrote the Reformer, “ keep 
to the Articles of Confederation and your own communities, 
and leave the communities of my lords in peace, and not always 
‘act in a passion.” These three letters caused animosity, hatred, 
and anger, not only among the common adherents of the two 
great parties, but also among scholars and educated men; the 
philosopher of Rotterdam passed, as he walked along the street, 
without recognition, his late friend, ‘the long yellow-man,” of 
Basil. Glarianus, after leaving Basil, never ceased to write and 
speak against his college friend, Zwingli, and lived to call the 
Basil Reformer ‘ CEcodiabolos.” He died at the age of seventy- 
four, the most popular professor, and justly so, in the Roman 
Catholic University of Freiburg. 

After the conference of Baden, the Reformation appears to 
have gained numerous adherents in other cantons as well as in 
Zurich. In Basil, the “ yellow-man” succeeded in making the 
people sing, when attending church service, in the German lan- 
guage; in Bern, the nuns left one of the convents and married, 
and with the consent and applause of the inhabitants the magi- 
strates allowed a play to be publicly performed in the street, 
called the Cross, in which the high dignities of the Roman 
Catholic Church and its doctrines and ceremonies were ridi- 
culed. A barefooted monk in Luzern unintentionally assisted 
the Reformers both in Bern and Zurich ; he published, along 
with other writings, the celebrated Libel Almanac. It would 
appear that the inhabitants of Zurich had published their 
Almanac without (as was to be expected in a city considered the 
stronghold of the reform party) the names of the saints; the 
Luzern Almanac also omitted them, but put in their place cari- 
catures of the most celebrated Reformers and their advocates, 
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with an approbrious epithet under each. This publication had 
a most extensive circulation; and as the Luzern Government 
did nothing to prevent it from being eagerly read, the Govern- 
ments of Bern and Zurich united in demanding an explana- 
tion. These two cantons were thus united, and the advocates 
for reformation greatly increased, both in number and influence, 
so much so that the Government of Bern resolved to invite the 
entire Confederacy to another religious conference. ‘The ques- 
tion : “ Has a single state a right to chose its own ecclesiastical 
system, or has it not ?”” was now asked by many in Switzerland, 
and Zurich was the first of the cantons which answered in the 
affirmative. Bern delayed giving any answer until the confe- 
rence, about to be held, had given a decision ; the five cantons 
had, at the Baden conference, not only given a negative answer, 
but desired their decision to be acknowledged as a fundamental 
law of the Confederacy—the minority to submit to the majority. 
And in order to prevent the canton of Zurich from obtaining 
the aid and assistance of the other cantons, they refused to 
allow any of their subjects to enter Bern during the conference, 
and would not give a safe-conduct to those who in their way 
to it, desired to pass through their territories; they even went 
so far as to get the emperor to write to the Government of 
Bern, commanding it to prevent the conference, and a decided 
answer was given, in which it was stated that the preparations 
for the said conference were concluded, and that, consequently, 
it could not now be prevented. Two or three days before 
Zwingli and his friends left Zurich to be present at this con- 
ference, the Government of that canton signed a treaty with 
the imperial city of Constance, on the 25th of December, 1527, 
and on the 6th of January, 1528, the first day of the conference 
at Bern, the advocates for reform in that city were informed of 
the fact by Zwingli, who entered Bern with more than one 
hundred scholars, having travelled from Zurich, surrounded by 
troops, as the conduct of the five cantons gave good reason for 
the Reformer to imagine that the free bailiwicks would threaten 
his friends, as the majority of the bailiwicks were guided by the 
five cantons, 

There is still extant a letter written by a clergyman of the 
Church of Rome, who took a part in the conference of Bern. 
It is addressed to a friend in Mayence, and gives a long and 
most interesting account of the “heretical gathering,” as he 
terms the conference. In his opinion, the best of those who 
defended his church was a schoolmaster called “The Letter,” 
and that what he quoted from the writings of the fathers “ was 
worth hearing ;” but although he knew more than all of his 
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party put together, “yet sufficient power was lacking in him 
also.” Two monks, an Augustinian and Dominican, received 
special notice, the former, as one who brought with him skill 
in talking, but had no eloquence or science ; the other, as one 
who “ shewed that he understood no Greek.” The arguments 
of Zwingli and his followers were certainly appreciated by the 
honest priest ; for he states that “the Scriptures, we must con- 
fess, are not with us in everything.” He closely watched the 
movements of the advocates for church reform. “I often saw 
them not agreed as to the answer to be given, one often putting 
questions to the other with an anxious look ; and several were 
only encouraged and roused up by the pertinacious vehemence 
of Zwingli, who has greater learning than I thought he pos- 
sessed. The saucy (icolampadius may understand the prophets 
and the Hebrew language better, and perhaps equal him in 
Greek, but is far behind him in fertility of mind and clearness 
of representation. Bucer spoke more, and if he had the same 
learning and knowledge of languages as the two other Refor- 
mers, he would be far more dangerous; so graceful in his 
gesture and manner, and so pleasant his speech. Thus we 
stood, wretchedly equipped, against the most skilful heretics. 
Here roared a little mass-priest one moment, and there again 
another. Alas! they were taught choral singing, and nothing 
else. Honour to that schoolmaster ‘ Letter!’ and yet he himself 
has not gone beyond the letter. And what was now the issue ? 
Our decided overthrow.” Honour to the candid and intelligent 
Jacob of Muenster, priest at Solothurn! Before the conference, 
which lasted more than eighteen days, was concluded, Zwingli 
preached two sermons to the inhabitants of the city, with 
his usual eloquence; and it is recorded, that in the middle 
of one of them, a priest threw off his mass-robe, exclaiming: 
“Tf the mass does not rest on firmer grounds I will never 
celebrate it again”? When the conference was concluded, the 
Government of Bern published what it termed the Acts of the 
Conference. They enacted, that all deacons and pastors were 
released from their oath to the bishops, which they were com- 
manded to give to the Government alone, on the pain of banish- 
ment. It was also enacted, that the mass, images, and monas- 
teries, were to be dealt with as in Zurich. ‘“ And as we have 
heretofore punished, in the rate of ten pounds, those who have 
eaten flesh and eggs on forbidden days, so will we henceforth 
fine, at the same rate, all who take more than their nature can 
bear, pouring it down after the ninth-sleeping-cup, and for those 
who drink on and carouse, when they are guilty of it frequently, 
heavier punishment is reserved.” Before Zwingli returned to 
Zurich, he again ascended the pulpit and addressed the inhabi. 
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tants of Bern, and in a most powerful discourse informed them 
of their duty: “‘ Never suffer yourselves,” exclaimed the great 
Reformer, “ to be robbed of freedom and the salvation of your 
souls. Nothing requires so much courage as this; and as our 
forefathers, thanks be to God! stood up everywhere, bold and 
unterrified, in defence of personal liberty, much more should we 
stand fast in those things which give us peace of conscience 
here, and make us eternally joyful hereafter; not doubting 
that God, who has enlightened and drawn you, will also draw 
our dear neighbours, the other confederates, in his own good 
time.” The treaty, which the Governments of Zurich, Bern, 
and Constance had signed, received the name Buergerrecht (or 
The Citizens’ Rights). As was to be expected, the emperor 
wrote from Spire, complaining of this alliance. The allies replied 
that they had examined the Confederate Charter, the Imperial 
Privileges, the Hereditary Union with Austria, and other docu- 
ments, and were unable to find that they had broken the law, 
or any privilege, and that the alliance was made not for 
disturbing the peace of the empire, but to aid in preserving it. 
The publication of the Acts of Conference by the Govern- 
ment of Bern led to the first breach of the general peace which 
the whole of Switzerland had hitherto enjoyed. In that portion 
of the canton called the Haslithal, several individuals, instigated 
by the authorities of the five cantons, succeeded in assembling 
a great number of the inhabitants on a Sabbath, in the month 
of June. At this assembly, the question, Should the mass be 
restored ? was answered in the affirmative, by 151 against 111, 
and in consequence of this decision a despatch was sent to Uri 
for priests, who, of course, did not delay their journey, in which 
they were joined by many of the inhabitants of the five cantons. 
The first towns in which they celebrated mass after crossing the 
frontier, were Hasle and Brienz. The Government was firm, 
and sent copies of the treaties, which shewed that the inhabitants 
of the Haslithal had agreed to be governed by the Council of 
Bern, even in ecclesiastical affairs. The only notice taken of 
these proceedings of the Government was a decided violation of 
all law and freedom of opinion in religion; the Protestant 
clergy, living in three considerable towns, were all forced out of 
their homes, with their wives and families, and clergy of the 
Church of Rome put in their place. That portion of the canton 
of Bern, known by the name of Oberland, was entered by 800 
men with arms, and the banner of the canton before them, and 
600 more from Uri were making ready to follow, although the 
council of the canton tried to prevent them. This, according to 
the Articles of the Confederacy, was a decided declaration of 
war and breach of the general peace. Five thousand men, with 
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artillery, were ordered by the Government of Bern to march 
immediately for the disturbed district ; such determination and 
alacrity the rebels did not expect, and numbers of them quietly 
deserted ; fear, cold, snow, and stormy weather, caused those 
who remained to repass the mountains to their different homes, 
so that when the Government troops arrived they could only 
proceed to enforce the civil orders of the council, which they 
did with a rigour that has only one parallel in history—the 
conduct of the “bloody Cumberland” after the battle of Cul- 
loden. We do not find fault with such necessary proceedings 
as the restitution of stolen and destroyed property, the abroga- 
tion of all privileges and immunities, the oath of unconditional 
obedience ; but no one can justify the ransacking of houses, 
the confiscating to the city of Bern cattle and other property 
belonging to the inhabitants of the canton Unterwalden. The 
execution of an aged, wealthy, and highly respected gentleman, 
of the name of Sand, whose widow was, according to the custom 
of a barbarous age, obliged to pay the executioner, who, we are 
told, went himself for the wages; the execution of four of the 
principal leaders in this paltry affair, for it cannot be called a 
rebellion, and the quartering of one of them, are scarcely 
equalled, certainly not surpassed, by anything that took place 
after the Scottish rebellion of 1745-46. None of the Reformers 
of Switzerland approved of such severe conduct. ‘ How unfor- 
tunate,” wrote Zwingli, in a letter to a friend, “is it that the 
restoration of the gospel should be inaugurated with such tor- 
ments ;” and (Ecolampadius, in his letters and discourses, tried 
to make both parties agree to a permanent peace. Neither did 
the German Reformers give their sanction to similar conduct in 
Germany. The literary niece of the caéimacan has, however, 
affirmed that Luther wrote “ revolting manifestoes” against the 
peasants, and that the German Reformers requested the secular 
power to aid them. Such statements are contrary to facts con- 
tained in historical documents, still in existence, and could 
only have been made by one imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of the Reformation in Germany. Not only did Luther 
write in a letter to his brother-in-law, that “it was a sad thing 
to find the peasants severely dealt with;” but in his celebrated 
reply to the twelve articles, he shews himself to be quite able to 
judge between the nobles and peasants. He told the former, 
as the passage has been translated, to “use gentle means, lest 
the spark now lighted, extending itself gradually, produce 
throughout Germany a conflagration which nothing can extin- 
guish. Resort to war, and you may be all of you swallowed up, 
body and goods. The peasantry have drawn up twelve articles, 
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some of them containing demands so obviously equitable, that 
the mere circumstance of their requiring to make them dis- 
honours you before God and man, and realizes Psalm cvii., for 
it pours out contempt upon princes.” The progress of ecclesi- 
astical reform was not in the least hindered by the sad events 
in the Oberland, on the contrary, it was greatly advanced ; an- 
other canton, St. Gall, was added to the Buergerrecht, and the 
inhabitants of five other cantons ceased to prevent the reform 
party among them from obtaining numerous adherents. 

The five cantons, in consequence of this progress, which 
unaided, they could not hinder, made an alliance with Austria, 
always loyal to the old form of ecclesiastical worship. This 
alliance was finally concluded in the month of April, 1529, and 
a copy of it was sent to the diet, then assembled in Baden, with 
the information that the allies were only desirous to protect the 
Roman Catholic faith, and that any Christian state could join in 
the alliance. Those who did so promised to interdict and punish 
all those who originated or aided any religious reform in their 
territories ; and in the case of a civil war Austria promised to 
send 6000 infantry and 400 cavalry with artillery. The Govern- 
ments of Bern and Zurich immediately called a meeting of all 
the cantons considered to be unfriendly to this alliance ; at this 
meeting, it was resolved that an embassy should visit Luzern 
and the other cantons, and earnestly request the alliance with 
Austria to be abandoned, as it would certainly break up the 
Confederacy. We are not, however, to imagine that this animo- 
sity was general in the Confederacy. The Government of Zug 
wrote to that of Zurich, stating their determination to “ bring 
about peace, reconciliation, and unity.” Bern wrote a letter of 
thanks to the Bailiff of Entlebuch (the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of which were supporters of the old faith), for having 
imprisoned an individual who had defamed the Reformers and 
their followers. Conciliatory measures would certainly have suc- 
ceeded and the dispute been arranged at the first diet, had not a 
most disgraceful act of intolerance forced the Government of 
Zurich to declare instant war. A pastor named Jacob Kaiser, 
belonging to the canton, was travelling through one of the 
common territories (so called, because they had no government 
of their own, and were consequently governed by some of the 
cantons in common), under the dominions of Schwyz and 
Glarus, when the bailiff (vogt) caused him to be apprehended 
and sent prisoner to Schwyz. This was done according to the 
law of the five cantons, which enacted, that their bailiffs should 
seize and send for trial all pastors of the reformed faith found 
in the territories. The Council of Zurich interceded in vain, 
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and her letters and embassies were treated with contempt. The 
astor was condemned to be publicly burned, and on the day 

when the dreadful sentence was put in force, the Government of 

Schwyz sent a scornful letter to Zurich. This sad event shewed 

that Zwingli was right in asserting that “the peace about 

which many now talk so much is war; the war which I wish— 
eace.” 

On the 3rd of June, 1529, the Council of Zurich declared 
war against Schwyz, giving as a reason that the Articles of Con- 
federation had been publicly transgressed. At this time a great 
scarcity of food prevailed in Bern, and it was secretly communi- 
cated to Zwingli that in the course of eight days not more than 
a crown would he in the treasury of that canton, and on account 
of this the Bernese desired peace, and almost refused to send 
the expected contingent. This did not prevent Zurich from 
ordering Berger, who had distinguished himself in the Italian 
wars, to march to the frontier of Zug with artillery aud 4000 
of the best troops. At Cappel the Zurich army halted ; and on 
the morning of the 9th of June a declaration of war was for- 
mally made against the five cantons, and a copy sent to the 
Government of Zug, after which the troops began their march, 
and were just about to cross the frontier when the Landamman 
Abli arrived. He had been an intimate of Zwingli’s, and was 
justly popular throughout the whole of the Confederacy. Bul- 
linger, who was an eye-witness of the interview, relates that the 
landamman delivered a most impressive and eloquent address to 
the troops and their leaders, asking them to remain quiet and 
cease marching until his return in a few hours, as he would do 
what he could “ to prevent the sad dismemberment of the Con- 
federacy.” The leaders granted the request, and sent a message 
to Zurich for instructions. This truce enabled the five cantons 
and their friends to collect the militia of Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden ; they and other auxiliaries made an army of 8000, while 
the army from Zurich was also increased by the arrival of troops 
from Bern, Basil, Biel, &. The advocates for reform had now 
the upper hand ; but although their power was great, yet they had 
no intention of making a rash use of it, for the leaders declared 
that they would attack the aggressor wherever he came from, 
but would suffer no war until all lawful remedies were exhausted. 
The Mayor of Strasburg now arrived to give his assistance in 
the negotiations for peace, and his surprise was great when he 
saw the hostile troops now encamped in sight of one another, 
joining in the sport of hurling the stone, &e. And it is recorded 
that when milk was brought from one side and bread from the 
other, the soldiers, laughing at their jokes as to the limits to be 
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guarded, ate and drank from the same dish! The diet was now 
assembled at Aarau, and Zwingli, who was at the camp, wrote a 
warning letter to his Government: ‘“ They now give good words, 
and pray and beg,” wrote the Reformer, with great knowledge 
of human nature; “but do not be misled, and regard no wry 
faces, but command us beforehand to act with earnestness, not 
to surrender our advantage, but to accept only a solid peace; 
for no one can give better words, and when we are out of the field 
they will return in one month and attack us. For God’s sake 
act boldly.” The passage we have marked with italics appears 
almost prophetic. The Zurich Council instructed their deputy 
at the diet to demand liberty to preach the gospel everywhere 
in the territories; the abolition of the alliance with Austria; 
the destruction of the documents ; the abjuration of all pensions, 
and the punishment of those who would propagate and dispense 
them; the cost of the war; and the indemnification for the 
children of Kaiser. The continuation of the armistice was 
agreed to, and negotiations commenced in the vicinity of the 
camps. Zwingli took a part in the discussion, which was carried 
on with great animation and not a little animosity. “ When 
have we refused you justice, and when have you appealed to us 
in vain?” “Yes,” exclaimed one of Zwingli’s friends; “ we 
know how you do justice, the unhappy pastor made an appeal, 
and you referred him to the executioner.”” The deputy from 
Bern having joined with the deputy from Zurich in his demands, 
the five cantons at last agreed to all the articles, with the 
exception of the abolition of pensions. Before the Landfriede 
(General Peace), as this treaty is called, was concluded, the five 
cantons tried to prevent the delivery of the treaty with Austria. 
As this was one of the articles of the Landfriede, Zurich and 
Bern determined to have it destroyed; the former ordered the 
militia of the canton still at the camp to remain, and sent a 
message for the return of those on their march home, and the 
Banneret of the latter thundered out, “If the document be not 
produced immediately we will bring it in procession.” Such 
unlooked-for energy caused the five cantons to give up the 
document, and to send it to Cappel at two o’clock in the mor- 
ning of the 25th of June. An eye-witness thus describes what 
was done with it: ‘The treaty was given to the amman of 
Glarus, who handed it to one of the secretaries. It was ex- 
exceedingly broad and of considerable length, and had nine 
seals, one larger than the rest was of a gold colour. The secre- 
tary then read a long preface of titles, such as one reads in the 
square at Basil on St. John’s day. The amman then put his 
hand on the document and exclaimed, ‘It is enough.’ A per- 
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son behind me cried out, ‘ Read it through ;’ the amman looked 
at him and said, ‘ You must cut me into little pieces first.’ He 
then took the treaty from the secretary, and remarking, that 
without it we were too highly exasperated against each other, 
ordered the seals to be cut off, and the parchment cut into long 
strips and put into a cap, and given to the secretary to be 
burned.” The summer of 1530 was the time fixed upon for the 
payment of the expenses of the war and the indemnity to the 
relatives of Kaiser; and the reformed cities were authorized to 
stop the exportation of corn, &c., into any of the five cantons, 
should the said payment be refused or delayed. 

Immediately after the Landfriede was concluded, Zwingli 
hastened to Marburg, where he arrived on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1529, after a journey of sixty (270 English) miles. 
The Jandgrave, Philip of Hesse, then in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, and personally acquainted with the great Reformer of 
Switzerland, had requested him to be present at the conference. 
Our space will not permit us to give more than the results of this 
great conference, the most celebrated in the annals of the Re- 
formation. The Marburg conference was entirely a Protestant 
conference, as it was called, for the purpose of seeing if the Re- 
formers of Germany and Switzerland would agree to hold a 
common opinion on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The 
former agreed with the Church of Rome in maintaining the real 
presence: the latter asserted that the eucharistic rite was 
nothing but symbolic: the reader, however, is referred to 
Zwingli’s work, De Eucharistia, for a more detailed account of 
his views on this subject. Melancthon and Luther did not wish 
the conference, and the former privately requested the Elector 
of Saxony not to let them go; when they found that their 
presence was necessary, then they both requested the landgrave 
to permit them to obtain the aid of theologians belonging to the 
Church of Rome. This was refused, as well as a request from 
Zwingli, that the Latin language only should be used. In the 
gothic hall of knights belonging to Marburg castle, which still 
overlooks the lovely valley of the Lahn, the conference was 
begun at six o’clock in the morning of the second of October. 
More than fifty persons, including the /andgrave, being present, 
the four Reformers took their seats at a table, Zwingli and 
(Kcolampadius on one side, and Luther and Melancthon on the 
other. The discussion lasted for two days, and was commenced 
by Luther and the “ Yellow Man” from Basil. Luther wrote 
with chalk on the velvet covering, “‘ Hoe est corpus meum,” and 
declared that he would always differ from Zwingli’s views on the 
Lord’s Supper. No one can defend the conduct of Luther at 
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this conference, which is scarcely noticed in popular histories of 
the Reformation ; and it is pleasant to record, that none of the 
other Reformers supported his most intolerant views and daring 
assertions. “J will not have it,’ was one of his arguments, 
Let those ecclesiastical historians who maintain that Luther was 
the greatest of the Reformers, read the many incidents narrated 
of this conference, and sure we are they will at least grant that 
he had his equals; in our opinion, his superiors both in learning 
and reasoning. “I set before you,” said Zwingli, “ this article 
of our faith, ‘ ascendit in celum.’ If Christ’s body be in heaven, 
how can it be in the bread? The Word of God teaches us that 
he was in all things like to his brethren, therefore he cannot be 
at one and the same time in so many places. And St. Paul 
said to the Philippians, opdiv Sovrov AaBov.” Luther here 
exclaimed, “ Quote Latin or German, not Greek ;” the Re. 
former of Switzerland smiled, and replied in Latin, “ Your par. 
don, but these last twelve years I have used only the Greek 
Testament in my studies !” 

In reply to the chancellor’s request to make some kind of 
agreement, Luther said, “ Let our adversaries believe what we 
believe ;” Zwingli answered, “ We cannot.” When it became 
evident that no kind of agreement could be made, Zwingli could 
not refrain from weeping. “Those tears,” we quote from the 
translation by H. G., “are as honourable to Zwingli as his 
labours, his sufferings, and his combats, in the cause of liberty. 
In the Marburg conference we see in Luther only the imperious 
and uncompromising theologian, ruled by the reminiscence of 
the middle ages; in Zwingli, on the contrary, we discover the 
man of good heart and the Christian, conscious of all the ill 
effects of fratricidal contests, and shedding tears over the shat- 
tered fragments of a once peaceful union.” This opinion of the 
Marburg conference is not that of a Lutheran or Calvinist, but 
an intelligent member of the Greek or Eastern Church, the 
writer known by the nom de plume, Dara d’Istria. The Jand- 
grave succeeded, on the 4th of October, in getting the ten Re- 
formers who had taken a part in this conference, to sign a con- 
fession of faith, consisting of fifteen articles; the last sentence 
of this document is quoted by Hottinger, and is here given as 
translated by Mr. Porter: “ Although we have not been able 
now to agree, as to whether the true body and blood of Christ 
are corporeally present in the bread and wine, yet one party 
ought to exercise Christian charity toward the other, as far as 
each conscience can possibly allow it ; and both parties ought to 
beseech Almighty God fervently to lead us, by his Spirit, to a 
right understanding. Amen.’ Before separating Zwingli left 
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his seat and held out his hand to Luther, who refused to touch 
it, saying, “ You are of another spirit.” The followers of Zwingli 
maintained that posterity would judge which party was right at 
this conference. Posterity has done so, for at the present 
moment, throughout Europe and America, Luther’s opinion on 
the Lord’s Supper is considered untenable by a majority of the 
Protestant population ; and there are Lutheran divines, who, 
like Mosheim, rather agree with Calvin’s exposition of Zwingli’s 
opinion, than appear to countenance the dogma of the Church 
of Rome on this subject. Luther’s intolerance on the doctrine 
of the Eucharist prevented not only a religious, but also a political 
union, between the Reformers of Switzerland and Germany. 
The effects of it were also greatly felt in Italy, as Dr. M‘Crie has 
proved that although Luther had it in his power to advance the 
Reformation in that country, yet he was actually the means of 
doing it great harm, and he thus again hindered the Protestants 
from being united. This fact is proved beyond dispute. Our spaec 
will only permit us to mention, that Luther so far forgot himself 
as to get some of his controversial writings against the views of 
Zwingli on the Eucharist, to be translated and circulated in 
Italy. The following extract from Dr. M‘Crie’s excellent History 
of the Reformation in Italy, ought to be read by all those who 
idolize the great German Reformer. This powerful writer is 
justified in making the animadversions contained in the extract, 
by facts which have never been controverted, and Dr. M‘Crie, 
in Mr. Hallam’s estimation, is a writer “ before whom there are 
few living controversialists that would not tremble.” 


“ Alas! what is man. What are great men, those who would be 
thought, or are represented by their fond admirers, to be gods? Lighter 
than vanity,—a lie. Willingly would I have passed over this portion of 
history, and spared the memory of a man who has deserved so much of 
the world, and whose character, notwithstanding all the faults which 
attach to it, will never cease to be contemplated with admiration and 
gratitude. But the truth must be told. The violence with which Luther 
acted in the dispute that arose between him and his brethren respecting 
the Sacrament, is too well known; but never did the character of the 
Reformer sink so much into that of the leader of a party, as it did on 
the present occasion. Some excuse may be found for the manner in which 
he treated those who opposed his favourite dogma in Germany, and even 
in Switzerland ; but one is utterly at a loss to conceive this shadow of an 
apology for his conduct in reference to the Italians. Surely he ought to 
have considered that the whole cause of Evangelical religion was at stake 
among them; that they were few in number and rude in knowledge; 
that there were many things which they were not yet able to bear; that 
they were as sheep in the midst of wolves; and that the only tendency of 
his advice was to set them by the ears, to divide, and scatter, and drive 
them into the mouths of the wild beasts which stood ready to devour 
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them. This was foreseen by the amiable and pacific Melancthon, who had 
always written in a very different strain to his correspondents in Italy, 
and who deplored this rash step of his colleague; although the mildness 
and timidity of his disposition prevented him on this, as on some other 
occasions, from adopting those decisive measures which might have coun- 
teracted, in a degree, its baneful effects.” 


The following short extracts from the works of both Re. 
formers, written before the conference, are valuable for not only 
giving the opinion they had of one another, but also as shewing 
how much more amiable and tolerant the Reformer of Switzer- 
land was to the Reformer of Germany. “ Luther,’ wrote the 
former, “is an excellent soldier of God, who with great earnest- 
ness has looked through the Scriptures as no one has ever done 
in a thousand years on earth, and with manly, undaunted spirit, 
has attacked the Pope of Rome as no one has ever done like him.” 
In one of Luther’s works we find the following passage : “ I con. 
fess that I do not think Zwingli a Christian, with all his doctrines, 
for he holds and teaches no part of the Christian faith rightly, 
and has become seven time worse than when he was a Papist.” 

When Zwingli returned to Zurich, after an absence of several 
weeks (from 83rd Sept. to Oct. 19th, 1529), the advocates for 
reform, strengthened by his presence and assistance, imme- 
diately proceeded to take advantage of the privileges which had 
been obtained by the Landfriede treaty. The inhabitants of the 
common territories could now choose the old or new form of 
church-government ; Zwingli and his friends were thus enabled 
to advance the Reformation without breaking the general peace. 
Jn vain did the new abbot of the monastery of St. Gall protest 
against the laws which deprived him of his territorial rights; 
the Governments of the cantons of St. Gall and Zurich were 
petitioned by the people belonging to the abbacy, for bailiff, 
council, etc., of their own, instead of an abbot, however powerful. 
The petition was granted, and a governor- general appointed over 
the territories of the abbey; and in order to be able to assist 
“the poor in these dear times,” the two cantons authorized the 
inhabitants “to appropriate the ornaments and jewels of the 
churches to this most Christian purpose.” Abroad as well as at 
home did the Reformers succeed in obtaining friends and ad- 
herents; the year 1529 did not close until another city joined 
the Buergerrecht, the city of Strasburg, and the Landgrave of 
Hesse would also have been numbered among the allies had not 
the canton of Bern, to Zwingli’s great surprise, refused consent, 
on account of the distance. After the Marburg conference this 
prince constantly corresponded with Zwingli, and at the Imperial 
Diet held in Augsburg in the summer of 1530, he circulated a 
confession of faith drawn up by the Reformer, in which he boldly 
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affirmed, “ I believe that a Christian should obey a tyrant until 
the opportunity is offered, of which St. Paul speaks: ‘Canst 
thou make thyself free?’ Then delay not.” At the request of 
his friend Maigret, who had sojourned in France, Zwingli sent a 
letter to Francis I. stating the religious views of the Protestants, 
in the hope that this monarch might be induced to give them 
greater toleration in his kingdom. This letter exists in Paris, 
and is deposited in the Royal Library. We do not think that 
there is any existing document of the sixteenth century which 
contains such clear and consistent views on religious toleration, 
as are to be found in this justly celebrated letter. Its existence 
proves the fallacy of the argument generally used by those who 
defend the intolerant and irascible Calvin, viz., that no one knew 
what toleration was in the sixteenth century. The following 
extract shews that admiration for the great men of antiquity 
prevented Zwingli from admitting that they were to be con- 
sidered as inhabitants of Pandemonium, because, in his opinion, 
all who were holy, wise, and brave, in this life, become citizens 
of heaven.’ After stating, that if Francis made a proper use of 
the power given to him here, he would, also, enter their place of 
eternal happiness, the Reformer gives a list (!) of the indivi- 
duals already there. ‘There you will find the two Adams, the 
saved and the Saviour, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Judah, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Samuel, Isaiah, David, 
John the Baptist, Peter and Paul: there, also, Hercules (!), 
Theseus, Socrates, Aristides, Antigonus, Numa, Camillus, the 
Catos and the Scipios; there Louis the Pious, and thy fore- 
fathers, the Louises, Philips, Pepins, as many of whom as walked 
by faith. In short, never has there existed a pure spirit or a 
good heart, from the beginning of the world till its end, whom 
thou wilt not find there, enjoying communion with the Father.” 
The progress of the Reformation in Switzerland would have been 
rapid and complete throughout all the cantons, if the advice given 
by the greatest statesman that country then possessed, Ulric 
Zwingli, had been followed. But, as it was not, the Reforma- 
tion received a check which prevented its progress in the cantons 
for many years. 

On the 6th of March, 1531, the cities of the Buergerrecht 
held a conference, at which a resolution from the Government 
of Zurich was read, declaring that as the calumnies and attacks 
on individuals, encouraged and favoured by influential persons 





¢ The historian Gibbon has justly remarked that ‘ the condemnation of the wisest 
and most virtuous of the Pagans, on account of their ignorance or disbelief of the 
divine truth, seems to offend the reason and the humanity of the present age. Zwing- 
lius is perhaps the only leader of a party who has ever adopted the milder sentiment, 
and he gave no less offence to the Lutherans than to the Catholics.” —Hist., chap. 15. 
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in the Five Cantons, could no longer be endured, aid and assist. 
ance was requested. Scarcely was the diet concluded, when 
Zwingli discovered that many of the inhabitants of the Five 
Cantons desired to join the Reformation, and were prevented 
from doing so by their rulers, contrary to the Landfriede treaty, 
A Buergertag of the Buergerrecht was again held in Aarau; the 
deputies from Bern moved and carried the motion, that the 
allied cities prohibit the exportation of grain. This motion, to 
their honour be it recorded, the deputies from Zurich vehemently 
opposed ; “an honourable war was not contrary to the Scrip. 
tures; but it would be un-Christian to cut off bread from the 
mouths of the guilty and the innocent :” in reply, it was as. 
serted, that ‘ bloody deeds once done could no more be recalled, 
while the enemy at any moment could put an end to the want 
occasioned by the prohibition, by giving satisfaction.” Against 
the advice of the Reformer the Government of Zurich gave a 
most reluctant consent, “ only for the pleasure of the allies.” 
“Ye men of Zurich,” exclaimed Zwingli from his pulpit, with 
almost a prophet’s inspiration, “ have cut off the supply of pro- 
visions from the Five Cantons as evil-doers. Then ought you 
now to make war, and not leave the innocent poor to starve. 
But since you sit still, as though you had not sufficient reason 
for the punishment, you will oblige them to beat and punish 
you, and this, too, will be done.” In the month of May the 
Governments of Bern and Zurich issued their proclamations, 
and sent copies to the Five Cantons, declaring that “from the 
coming Whitsunday neither you or yours shall approach our 
lands and territories in any manner, or carry away from them 
anything by which man must live, until you have punished in 
person and property the insolent revilers and abusers whom we 
have pointed out to you, and whom you will soon discover for 
yourselves ; until you go earnestly to work and have put away 
such unmanly and un-Christian doings, so that we and ours may 
remain secure in the presence of you and yours. Take your 
measures accordingly.” Such a proclamation as this ought, as 
Zwingli desired, to have been followed with a declaration of war. 
But it was not; as the Reformer had foretold, the proclamation 
was considered to be barbarous and cruel by many belonging to 
the Protestant religion. Some of the authorities of Bern allowed 
provisions, concealed in bales of cloth, etc., to pass the frontier. 
Two ambassadors from France, and envoys from three of the 
cantons, arrived in Zurich with orders to negotiate a peace, and 
prevent, if possible, a civil war. At their request a general diet 
of the Confederacy was held at Bremgarten on the 14th of June. 
The attendance at this diet was much greater than usual. 
Schuler and Bullinger preached before the deputies, and strongly 
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urged reconciliation and concord. The Five Cantons demanded 
the prohibition to be withdrawn before proceeding to any busi- 
ness ; Bern and Zurich replied, that they would do so if the free 
preaching of the Gospel were permitted in the common territories 
and Five Cantons. As this was refused, the diet was declared 
over, not, however, until the French ambassadors had written 
one of the most pathetic letters ever composed in any language, 
to the Governments of Zurich and Bern, calling on them to give 
way. The very fact that this appeal had no effect on the coun- 
cils of those cantons, shews how disgracefully the Five Cantons 
had observed the Landfriede. The general feeling against the 
prohibition became every day stronger and stronger; at an 
assembly of the people in the canton of Bern, a voice shouted 
out, “ Where is it written in the Gospel that we must deny food 
to our neighbour?” Zwingli’s enemies took advantage of this 
state of things, to propagate the rumour that he was the author 
of all this mischief. Although this rumour was utterly false, as 
it was against the Reformer’s desire that the prohibition was 
decreed, yet so fierce were his enemies among the millers and 
bakers, that Zwingli, on the 26th of July, resigned, with tears, 
his situation as chief pastor to the city, giving, as his reason for 
so doing, that he was blamed for every disaster that happened. 
Scarcely had he done this when the most influential of the in- 
habitants were requested, by the Government, to persuade the 
Reformer to retract his resolution. This he did, and declared 
before the council, that he would not give up his situation until 
it was taken from him by death. At this time the Reformer 
held a consultation, his last, with his friend and successor, 
Henry Bullinger. They met in Bern, on the night of St. 
Laurence’s day. Both agreed in thinking that war ought to 
have been proclaimed immediately after the prohibition was 
issued. The two friends walked to the city gate, and, weeping, 
took leave of one another, Zwingli saying, “God keep thee, dear 
Henry, and be thou faithful to the Lord Christ.” At this time, 
also, the great comet of 1531 was sweeping through the heavens. 
It was seen in Zurich, by Zwingli, when standing in the church. 
yard of the cathedral. ‘“ What does it portend?” asked the 
abbot, who was beside him: “ It will cost me, George,” replied 
the Reformer, my life; the truth and the church will suffer 
calamity, but God will not forsake them.” Towards the end of 
August of that year strange natural phenomena were observed 
throughout Switzerland. They were duly reported to Zwingli, 
with great exaggeration. Monstrous births, the sign of a shield 
and banner in the sky, ships, with spirits for sailors, crossed the 
lake of Luzern, the firing of guns among the mountains by no 
VOL. VII.—NO. XIV. BB 
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mortal hands, and blood issuing from the ground, formed the 
chief items of the unearthly news which reached the Reformer 
when urging the cities of the Buergerrecht to declare instant 
war. But it was now too late. 

On the 9th of October, 1531, the Five Cantons agreed to 
join in taking by force the grain denied them. Already a 
wagon full of salt had been seized at Bremgarten; and a regi- 
ment was on the march from Italy, paid by the Pope, and sent 
at the request of the Government of Luzern. The Zurich 
council appointed Lavater their commander-in-chief, who had 
great difficulty in collecting his forces, on account of secret 
treason, troops actually on the march being ordered to return, 
On the morning of the tenth, messengers arrived from the fron- 
tier, with the information that the inhabitants were flying from 
the forces of the Five Cantons, as they had now crossed from 
Zug into Zurich. The Government immediately ordered the 
alarm to be sounded throughout the canton, and most of the 
artillery, with some infantry, under excellent command, were 
on the march before the evening closed. On the twelfth, infor- 
mation was received that the artillery was already engaged with 
the advance of the invading forces near Cappel. More than 
700 men, of all ages, immediately surrounded the great banner, 
as it fluttered in the breeze before the Council House, and with 
Lavater at their head, joined late in the afternoon the rest of the 
army at Cappel. Zwingli, armed and on horseback, marched 
with them, as it was always the custom for the principal pastor 
to follow the great banner of the canton. And we may here 
remark, that the chaplains of the Swiss troops still wear a sword. 
The well-directed fire of the Zurich artillery prevented the supe- 
rior forces of the Five Cantons from gaining any advantage, 
before the arrival of Lavater; and had his little army not been 
attacked in flank by the marksmen of Uri and Unterwalden, 
celebrated for the correctness of their aim, he might have suc- 
ceeded in making good his position until the forces from Bern 
and the other cities of the Buergerrecht had arrived, as the 
enemy were obliged to use stones, being short of ammunition. 
After a short, but bloody contest, in which half of the Zurich 
army was slain, a decided victory was gained by the Five Can- 
tons on the evening of the 12th of October, 1531. In this sad 
conflict Zwingli lost his life. He was struck on the head by a 
stone when assisting a wounded soldier ; stunned by the blow he 
fell, and receiving several wounds he uttered his last words, 
“They may kill the body, but not the soul.” Nineteen of the 
clergy fell in the battle of Cappel. The darkness of the night 
prevented the victorious forces from completely destroying what 
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remained of the Zurich army, every one having resolved to die 
on the field rather than surrender the great banner of the can- 
ton, and in retaining this banner they succeeded, for the only 
trophy the enemy carried to Luzern, was Zwingli’s helmet. The 
following extract from Bullinger’s Chronicles, the most accurate 
account of the conflict at Cappel in existence, is here given, as 
translated by Mr. Porter :— 


“There were not a few among the Five Cantons who, deploring this 
sad business as a great misfortune, treated the captive Zurichers in a 
friendly manner, caused their wounds to be bound up, and placed them 
beside their camp-fires, as the night was cold, and a heavy frost lay upon 
the ground. They regretted that the prohibition of the export of provi- 
sions (without which the common people could not have been induced to 
take up arms) had been made, and that such injury had resulted from it. 
A party of those who were searching through the field of battle, discovered 
Zwingli, as he lay with his face to the ground. They turned him round, 
and asked him to confess ; he repeatedly shook his head, by way of denial. 
‘Die, then, stiff-necked heretic!’ cried Captain Vokinger of Unterwalden, 
giving him his death-blow. The news that his body was found spread 
among the Catholics. Numbers came from the fires to look at it; among 
them Stocker of Zug, who had known and esteemed the Reformer in his 
lifetime. He often said, that ‘in the form and colour of his face he did 
not appear to be dead, but alive, and, to his great surprise, looked as he 
did when in the pulpit.” The head of the Cappel convent could not re- 
frain from tears: ‘ Whatever thy faith was,’ he exclaimed, ‘I know that 
you were an honest confederate.’ But rage prevailed among the majority, 
who demanded that the body should be divided into five pieces, and one 
sent to each of the Five Cantons; others wished it to be burned. Schult- 
heiss (mayor) Golder, and the amman (bailiff) Thoss, exhorted them to 
leave the dead alone, and judgment to God. They were overpowered by 
loud cries, and withdrew. At the tap of the drum an inquisition was 
proclaimed, sentence passed, and the corpse quartered by the executioner 
of Luzern, burned, and its ashes mixed with those of a dead hog.” 


The pear-tree under which the Reformer was found does not 
now exist, but in its place a large stone has been erected, 
covered with inscriptions. About midnight the Government of 
Zurich was informed of the defeat ; and Anna Reinhart, Zwingli’s 
wife, also received the intelligence of her husband’s death, along 
with that of her son, son-in-law, brother, and brother-in-law. 
Early next morning messengers were sent to Bern and the cities 
of the Buergerrecht for their aid and assistance. The army from 
Bern had left on the day of the battle at Cappel, but its com- 
mander, Diessbach, hated the reform party, and, consequently, 
did not hasten the troops, as they marched slowly along. In 
vain did Lavater, who had retired with his remaining forces to a 
small hill in the neighbourhood of Cappel, earnestly ask the 
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Bernese commander to support him, by marching rapidly 
through the free bailiwicks, and thus put the forces of the Five 
Cantons between two fires. His request was refused. Lavater 
then marched from Cappel and joined Diessbach at Bremgarten. 
The forces thus united exceeded those of the Five Cantons, 
Lavater’s second in command, on his own responsibility, and 
angry at the treason of Diessbach, pressed on with a small force 
to the Gabel, where he was attacked by the enemy, and not 
being supported as he expected, by Lavater, obliged to retreat, 
He never returned, as he was found among the slain. The day 
after this disaster the Government of Zurich authorized the 
clerk to the council to inform the troops on the Italian frontiers, 
that they were “ ready to pledge hide and fur, and all that God 
has given us, not to abandon the field until the religious rights 
of the bailiwicks are secured.” They also refused, with thanks, 
the aid of troops and artillery, placed at their disposal by the 
Landgrave of Hesse and the Duke of Wuertemberg. The army 
at Bremgarten was commanded to march to Zurich without 
delay. On its arrival negotiations for peace were immediately 
commenced, and a treaty was the result. This treaty was short, 
and not so unfavourable to Zurich and the Reformation as might 
have been expected. The chief articles were as follows :—The 
Reformation guaranteed in Zurich and her dependencies, as 
well as in those parts of the territories where it had alread 

been received; the abrogation of the Buergerrecht and the first 
Landfriede. 

Is it right to resist with arms, when attacked, on account of 
religion? is a question which the popular historian, D’Aubigné, - 
and Zwingli’s recent biographer, Hottinger, think ought to be 
answered in the negative, as, in their opinion, the result of the 
battle of Cappel is sufficient to prove this. The former says, 
“ Zwingli wielded an arm that God had forbidden ;” and the 
latter asserts, that “the Gospel of Christ is not to be upheld by 
swords and lances.” In defending his native canton the Re- 
former did not forget the church and his ministry, on the con- 
trary, his conduct during the civil war shewed that he was a 
patriot citizen as well as a pious minister. He certainly main- 
tained that the secular power ought to protect the faith, even 
with the sword ; and in doing so we think he was perfectly right. 
Dr. M‘Crie has some excellent remarks on this subject, ad- 
mirably suited for the century in which a Peace Society is 
flourishing and propagating its opinions. “It is to be hoped,” 
says this great historian, “ that the public mind in Britain, much 
as has been done to mislead it, is not yet prepared for adopting 
principles which lead to a condemnation of the famous Waldenses 
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and Bohemians for standing to the defence of their lives, when 

proscribed and violently attacked on account of their religion.” 

The excellent editor of this new edition of M‘Crie’s works, has 

an admirable note on this subject, in which he justly says, “The 

teachings of Christianity ought not to be construed so as to con- 

demn the teachings of nature.” Religious intolerance ought 

not to exist where there is civil freedom ; not, submission to per- 

secution rather than have recourse to armed resistance, is, in 

our opinion, the grand lesson to be drawn from Zwingli’s event- 

ful life. It has certainly been clearly proved that Luther’s 
intolerance greatly hindered the Protestant cause from progres- 
sing in Switzerland and Italy; this fact ought to be a warning 
to all those who think that intolerance towards those who differ 
from us in religion ought to be encouraged. Let all such think 
of Luther, who little thought that his intolerance was hindering 
the very cause he so much desired to see triumphant everywhere. 
Like him, they may think that dogmatic assertions are likely to 
make their cause triumphant ; they did not do so in his age, and 
assuredly will not in any other. The great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles says, “ we are not to give offence to those that are weak.” 
We are not to assert that the Church of Rome cannot be considered 
a Christian church, because its members believe in transubstan- 
tiation, when the very same dogma, consubstantiation, is believed 
and maintained by numerous Protestants throughout the world. 
If there is a difference it is of the same kind as that between 
six and half-a-dozen ; a different term to express the same idea. 
We are not to imagine that the Protestant cause is in the least 
strengthened by circulating such periodicals as the Bulwark and 
other intolerant works; on the contrary, they do nothing but 
rouse the sleeping passions of men, as the late Belfast riots 
prove. In the words of the celebrated Jeremy Taylor, 


“ Christianity was brought into the world to soften the asperities of 
human nature, and to cure the barbarities of evil men, and the contentions 
of the passionate. The eagle, seeing her breast wounded, and espying 
the arrow that hurt her to be feathered, cried out, Iitepov pe tov rrepwrov 
oAAver, ‘The feathered nation is destroyed by their own feathers.’ That 
is, a Christian fighting and wrangling with a Christian. Christianity is 
all for practice ; and so much time as is spent in quarrels about it, is a 
diminution to its interest. Divide the church into twenty parts, and in 
what part soever your lot falls, you and your party are damned by the 
other nineteen; and men in all lands almost keep their own proselytes 
by affrighting them with the fearful sermons of damnation; but, in the 
meantime, here is no security to them that are not able to judge for them- 
selves, and no peace for them that are.” 





J Sermon preached before the University of Dublin. 
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What, but the demon of intolerance, hinders our modern 
divines from taking Baxter and Bucer as their models? The 
latter has said that his pulpit was free to any pious clergyman 
of the Church of Rome ; the former, because he became a Chris- 
tian by reading the work of a clergyman of the same church, 
has not written a single sentence in disparagement of it or its 
adherents. If, however, the lessons of history, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, cannot be of any use in arresting an intolerance 
the most disgraceful, and a bigotry the most diabolical, then 
must infidelity triumph, and perhaps this triumph will awaken 
a religious people from their present slumber, and cause them 
to inform their clergy that if they do not refrain from religious 
controversy, and shew more the spirit of a Paul than of a Luther, 
they must give place to more tolerant men. Let them declare 
that they will not listen to intolerant sermons, nor join in peti- 
tions to a common Father, if such petitions contain requests for 
the downfall of a Christian church. Let them do this, and sure 
we are, rather than lose their congregations or their readers, 
few modern divines will dare to advocate, as they have hitherto 
done, intolerant opinions from the pulpit or the press. 





‘ WISDOM AS A PERSON IN THE BOOK OF PROVERBS.* 


BY PROF. E. P. BARROWS, ANDOVER. 


In several passages of the Book of Proverbs, Wisdom is intro- 
duced in a personal form, solemnly calling upon the children of 
men to listen to her words, promising life to those who obey her 
voice, and threatening those who despise her with death. Not 
to mention other minor passages, we refer the reader to chap. i. 
20—33 and chap. viii. 1; ix. 12; particularly the very remark- 
able description of Wisdom as the eldest child of God, and dwell- 
ing in his presence before the creation of the world, chap. viii. 
22—31. Notwithstanding Bertheau’s objections,’ these two 
passages must be considered as proceeding from the same author ; 
and the reader who would enter fully into the spirit of the writer, 
should study them both in connexion with each other. Respect- 
ing the meaning of the word Wisdom in these passages, very 





@ From Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1858. 
6 Die Spriiche Salomo’s: Einleitung. Professor Stuart also follows his judgment. 
But Ewald rightly decides that the first nine chapters constitute one whole. 
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different ideas have been entertained. To introduce the subject, 
we will take two opinions representing opposite extremes. 

The first view, which is also the lowest, is that which takes 
the term here simply as a poetic personification of the lessons 
which are perpetually inculcated on man as well by the order of 
nature as by the course of Divine Providence; as much as to 
say: The whole constitution of the world continually admonishes 
men to walk in the ways of virtue. We cannot deviate from the 
path of rectitude without being in various ways reminded of our 
folly. We have continual experience in our own case, of the 
evils of sin; and continual opportunity to learn, from observing 
its effects in others, that it always leads to misery and ruin. 
We have but to open our eyes that we may see how gluttony, 
drunkenness, and debauchery bring in their train, disease, poverty, 
and shame, and how drowsiness clothes a man with rags. If we 
will but attend to what is constantly going on before our eyes, 
we cannot fail to know that a companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed ; that hasty suretyship involves men in ruin; that pride 
is the forerunner of disgrace, and that riches are an uncertain 
and unsatisfying possession. And so in every department of 
morals and religion. “Common sense, universal experience, and 
the law of justice written on the heart, as well as the law of God, 
testify against rapine and wrong of every kind.”° In this sense, 
Wisdom, by a beautiful personification, may be said to stand and 
cry continually at the corners of the streets, inviting men to come 
and learn of her the way to true happiness. To exalt still higher 
our idea of her dignity and priceless value, Wisdom proceeds to 
represent herself as the eldest child of God, as dwelling with him 
from eternity, and as present with him at the creation of the 
world. 

In sharp contrast with this view is the opposite extreme, 
which understands Wisdom throughout these passages, directly 
and simply, of our Lord Jesus Christ in his personal presence and 
ministry. ‘ We are to understand, not the attribute of Divine 
wisdom displayed in the works of creation, nor the light of nature 
in man, nor the law of Moses given to the Israelites, nor the 
revelation of the Divine will in general, as it is delivered out in 
the Sacred Scriptures, nor the Gospel and the ministry of it in 
particular, but our Lord Jesus Christ; for the things spoken of 
wisdom and ascribed to it in this book, especially in the eighth 
and ninth chapters, show that a Divine person is intended, and 
most properly belong to Christ, who may be called Wisdom in 
the plural number, as in the Hebrew text, because of the con- 





¢ Adam Clarke’s Commentary on Prov. i. 20. 
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summate and perfect wisdom that is in him; as he is a Divine 
person, he is the Logos, the Word and Wisdom of God; as 
Mediator, all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hid in 
him ; and as man, the Spirit of Wisdom rests upon him without 
measure. This, with what follows to the end of the chapter, is a 
prophecy of the ministry of Christ in the days of his flesh, and 
of the success of it, and of the calamities that should come upon 
the Jews for the rejection of it.”’4 

In the above quotation from Dr. Gill, the reader is particularly 
requested to notice the various limitations. It is not “ the revela- 
tion of the Divine will in general, as it is delivered out in the 
Sacred Scriptures, nor the Gospel and the ministry of it in par- 
ticular.” It is “a prophecy of the ministry of Christ in the days 
of his flesh.” It is these limitations that constitute the main de- 
fect of the view. It has, as we shall endeavour to shew further 
on, a true side, and is faulty not so much in what it affirms, as 
in what it denies, or at least omits. When we consider the re- 
markable agreement of this description of Wisdom, particularly 
as given in chap. viii. 23—31, with that of the Logos, as given 
by John and Paul, we cannot wonder that the ancient interpreters 
were so unanimous in understanding it of the hypostatic Wisdom 
of God in Christ, “in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
had bodily” (Col. ii. 9). In finding Christ in these passages Dr. 
Gill is right ; but in finding in them only “the personal ministry 
of Christ in the days of his flesh,” he 1s manifestly wrong. It 
is plain beyond contradiction that the invitations and admoni- 
tions of heavenly Wisdom, speaking through Solomon, are 
addressed to the men of Solomon’s day, as well as to those of 
following generations. Nay more, she is introduced as one that 
not only existed before the beginning of human history, but has 
always been calling men, since their creation upon the earth, from 
their folly and wickedness into the paths of virtue and blessed- 
ness. We do not obtain from these passages the idea that now, 
for the first time, Wisdom comes forth to address men, or that 
she will address them hereafter “in the last days ;” but that now, 
as always, she lifts up her voice to them continually. But in 
“the personal ministry of our Lord in the days of his flesh,” 
the generations that lived before him could have no share. In 
these there was, as it was proper there should be, a fulness of 
light and power such as the world had never before enjoyed. 
* Blessed are your eyes,” said the Saviour, “for they see; and 
your ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, that many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to see those things 
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which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them” (Matt. xiii. 16, 17). 
But the eyes of those who lived before Christ were not left with- 
out the light of which he is the original Fountain, and the 
divinely appointed Revealer. This view then, in the narrow form 
in which Dr. Gill states it, must be decidedly rejected. 

If we turn, now, to the first view, which regards wisdom only 
as a poetic personification, we shall find that this also has a true 
side, and is, like the other extreme, more at fault in what it 
denies than in what it affirms. Here the following remarks are 
in place : 

First : The personification of Wisdom, as representing simply 
an impersonal order of nature and history, or one in which the 
presence and providence of a personal God are either denied or 
left out of view, is not to be thought of fora moment. None 
but a pantheist would separate nature and history from the God 
of nature and history ; least of all would a Hebrew do it, who 
was accustomed to see God’s hand directly in all the movements 
of nature, and in all the events of history. To the Hebrew 
writer God’s personal presence fills heaven and earth, and what- 
ever takes place in the sphere of either nature or human society, 
his agency is in it, and by it he fulfils his holy counsels. Is it of 
nature that he speaks? Nature is plastic like clay in his Al- 
mighty hand, and he directs all her powers to the accomplishment 
of his own most free and wise purposes. “ He giveth snow like 
wool; he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes; he casteth forth 
his ice like morsels ; who can stand before his cold? He sendeth 
out his word and melteth them; he causeth his wind to blow and 
the waters flow ” (Ps. cxlvii. 16—18). Or is it of the course of 
human affairs? All these are in like manner directed and con- 
trolled by God. In every transaction, good or evil, his hand is 
present and must be acknowledged. “As for you, ye thought 
evil against me ; but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass 
as it is this day, to save much people alive” (Gen. 1. 20). Of the 
conduct of Jeroboam in following the foolish counsel of the 
young men who were brought up with him, the sacred historian 
says: “ Wherefore the king hearkened not unto the people ; for 
the cause was from the Lord, that he might perform his saying, 
which the Lord spake by Ahijah the Shilonite unto Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat ” (1 Kings xii. 15). Such is the uniform view which 
the sacred writers take of the movements of human society. To 
the Hebrew, then, all the lessons which nature and history in- 
culcate, come directly from God himself. Through them He 
speaks, and in them His voice is heard. When Wisdom, therefore, 
addresses men, it is the personal Wisdom of God that speaks. 
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Secondly : A Hebrew, when discoursing of divine wisdom, 
could never leave out of view God’s revealed word. To him that 
was, as it is in truth, the sun of the moral world. He could 
never be guilty of the unspeakable folly (which seems to have 
been reserved for the boasted philosophy of these latter days) of 
expatiating at great length on the lessons which nature teaches, 
but omitting all allusion to the direct instruction of revelation; 
as if one were to eulogize in glowing terms the brilliancy of the 
moon’s rays, but carefully withhold all reference to the sun, 
whence she derives her brightness. It is because the world needs 
—needs because of its moral perverseness and blindness alone, if 
one chooses thus to limit the proposition, but still needs—a more 
direct and authoritative revelation of God and duty than that 
which nature and conscience furnish, that God has given such a 
revelation. The sacred writers never fora single moment put the 
light of nature in competition with even the comparatively dim 
and imperfect teachings of the Old Testament. When the rich 
man in hell beseeches Abraham that Lazarus may be sent to warn 
his five brethren, the reply is: “ They have”—what? “ the light 
of nature?” “the inward monitor of conscience?’ No, nota 
word of these ; but,—‘ Moses and the prophets ; let them hear 
them” (Luke xvi. 29). The Wisdom of God, speaking through 
“Moses and the prophets,” constituted at once the highest privi- 
lege and the most cherished prerogative of God’s chosen people. 
** What advantage then hath the Jew, or what profit is there in 
circumcision? Much every way ; chiefly, because that unto them 
were committed the oracles of God” (Rom. iii. 1, 2). In that 
beautiful Psalm of David in which he sets forth the lessons which 
the heavens teach concerning God’s infinite power and skill, the 
work of warning men against sin, converting them and making 
them wise unto salvation, is assigned, not to nature, but to God’s 
written Word. “The heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament sheweth his handy work” (Ps. xix.1). But “the law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple” (Ps. xix. 7). ‘‘ Moreover 
by them is thy servant warned, and in keeping of them there is 
great reward” (Ps. xix.11). Such is, from first to last, the spirit 
of the Old Testament not less than of the New. When Solo- 
mon, therefore, represents Wisdom as solemnly addressing men, 
it is certain that he has primary reference to the Wisdom of God, 
speaking as well in his written Word, as in the unwritten mes- 
sages of his prophets. 

But we need not, for this reason, understand him as excluding 
either the outward revelations of nature and providence, or the 
inward revelations of conscience in the human soul. Nature, 
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rovidence, conscience and scripture, these all have the same God 
for their Author, and their teachings are all in mutual harmony 
with each other, and constitute one self-consistent whole. “Thou 
shalt not steal,’ commands the divine law. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,” responds the voice of conscience. “Thou shalt not steal,” 
proclaims the course of divine providence; for though a man 
may seem for a time to prosper by dishonest methods, the end is 
always shame and misery. “ Wealth gotten by vanity shall be 
diminished ” (Prov. xiii. 11) ; “ Bread of deceit is sweet to a man, 
but afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel” (Prov. xx. 
17), are proverbs based on experience, and they will endure the 
test of experience to the end of time. The Word of God com- 
mands: “ Abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul” 
(1 Pet. ii. 11). Conscience always approves this precept as right, 
and condemns every violation of it; and nature herself fights 
against the glutton, the drunkard and the debauchee. Here, 
again, such precepts as the following: “Be not among wine- 
bibbers, among riotous eaters of flesh ; for the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty ; and drowsiness shall clothe a man 
with rags ” (Prov. xxiii. 20, 21) ; “A harlot is a deep ditch, and 
a strange woman is a narrow pit” (Prov. xxiii. 27), rest on the 
broad foundation of universal experience. Heavenly Wisdom 
speaks, first of all, through revelation. But her voice is echoed 
back by conscience, by history, and by nature. These all speak 
with her, and in her behalf. Her testimony to the sons of men 
includes them all. If the view which regards Wisdom, in the 
passages now under consideration, as only a poetic personification 
of the lessons of natural religion, is too low, that which confines 
her testimony to the written Word: is too narrow. 

Thirdly: As a Hebrew writer could not limit the calls of 
heavenly Wisdom to any one time or manner in the past, but 
must include all the ways in which she has addressed men from 
the beginning (the chief of these being, as already explained, the 
direct revelations of Scripture), so neither could he restrict her 
voice to any one time or mode of address in the future. As he 
comprehended under her divine call, all God’s warnings and 
admonitions in the past, through whatever channels received, so 
must he also include in it all his further revelations reserved for 
future time. A portion of the instructions of Wisdom his gene- 
ration had received, but more awaited God’s people in the day 
when the great prophet foretold by Moses should appear. 
Through him, in a pre-eminent sense, should Wisdom call men 





_ _¢ As Rashi, who defines Wisdom to be “ the divine wisdom of the law” (Prov. 
i. 20) ; and simply “ the law,” (Prov. viii. 1). 
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to repentance and salvation; and all they who received him 
should find life and obtain favour of God ; but all who despised 
his reproof should perish. 

Thus far might an inspired writer in Solomon’s day go, in 
interpreting the words which he himself spake as he was “moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” Whether he would be able to go any 
further is a question which we need not be anxious to settle, 
But we who live in “the last days,” and have before us the 
record of the appearance of that prophet whom Moses foretold, 
may lawfully inquire what new light it sheds on the passages 
now under consideration, particularly the remarkable description 
contained in chap. viii, 22—31. In the exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures it must be assumed as a primary principle, that reve. 
lation is an indivisible whole, of which the latter parts explain 
and interpret the former. While this revelation was in progress, 
every new disclosure of the counsels of God cast a light back. 
wards upon all that had preceded, while, at the same time, it 
awaited for itself a brighter light in the future. The very idea 
of inspiration implies a prescient mind that sees the end from 
the beginning, and that shapes the beginning with reference to 
the end. The principle of interpretation which we are now con- 
sidering can be set aside only by those who deny, either openly 
or covertly, that the Scriptures contain a divine communication 
from God to man in the strict and proper sense of the words. 
Such unbelievers will of course see no divine plan running 
through all the parts of revelation, and combining them all into 
one perfect whole. To them the Bible will be only a patchwork, 
a mere accretion of documents, most of them fragmentary, accu- 
mulated in the course of ages, and put together by men, without 
any steady progress towards a foreseen and pre-determined end. 
They will admit the influence of the earlier upon the later por- 
tions, for that is a purely human element ; but they will reject 
all adumbration in the earlier writings of truths, the clear and 
direct revelation of which the Wisdom of God reserves fora 
later age. They who find in the primitive documents such dim 
shadowings of mysteries to be fully revealed in their appointed 
time, will be condemned by: them as fanciful and uncritical; 
and they will cry out against their principles of intrepretation as 
fostering into the older records the ideas of later ages. But to 
the man who believes in the reality of divine revelation, it cannot 
seem incredible that the older communications from God to man 
should contain intimations of truths which are afterwards re- 
vealed in explicit terms. Why should it not be so? To the 
infinite mind of God there can be no growth in knowledge. 
When he made the first revelations to man, it was in full view 
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of all the subsequent revelations. Why should not the former 
contain in themselves, like seeds sown in the earth, the germs 
of all the latter? Why should not the truths of Scripture 
follow the universal law of his works: “First the blade, then 
the eur, after that the full corn in the ear?” We are persuaded 
that this is indeed the law of revelation, not less than of nature. 
To illustrate more clearly our meaning, we will take those 
remarkable passages of the Old Testament in which God is 
spoken of in the plural number: “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness” (Gen. i. 26); “Behold the man is 
become as one of us, knowing good and evil” (chap. iii. 22); 
“Let us go down and there confound their language” (chap. 
xi. '7); “ Whom shall I send and who will go for us?” (Isa. 
vi. 3.) We say not that these are revelations of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. We would not rest upon them as proof-texts. But 
when we learn from the pages of the New Testament that this 
mode of speech has a foundation in eternal verity; when we find 
itin such passages as the following: “If a man love me, he will 
kezp my words; and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him ” (John xiv. 23); “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all” (2 Cor. xiii. 14) 
when we find this harmony between a primitive mode of speak- 
ingy of God and the New Testament revelation of the great 
mystery of three persons in one God; and when we further 
retaember that he who made the first dim manifestation of him- 
self to man, made it in full view of the last full revelation, we 
cannot but regard the passages which we have quoted from the 
Old Testament as adumbrations, or if one prefers, anticipations 
of the doctrine of the Trinity contained in the New Testament. 
That the principle of interpretation now contended for has 
been abused by a large class of interpreters, we frankly admit. 
They could see nothing but the good things themselves revealed 
by Christ and his apostles, where there was only “a shadow of 
good things to come.” In their zeal to find everywhere predic- 
tions of events belonging exclusively to New Testament times, 
they hardly left the Church of the Old Testament any gospel 
belonging appropriately to itself/ But the abuse of a true prin- 
ciple should lead us not to reject it, but only to apply it with 
greater caution. One thing is certain beyond contradiction, that 





f Vitringa, for example, refers the 58th chapter of Isaiah to the Protestant 
Churches at the period of the decline of the Reformation (Periodus Ecclesiz Instau- 
rate Declinantis). No doubt the Holy Ghost intended it for them, and all like 
them ; but not in such a way that it did not have its first and immediate reference to 
those to whom it was originally addressed. 
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the writers of the New Testament have proceeded upon this 
principle. They find the pages of the Old Testament thickly 
sown with the seeds of truths, whose full growth was reserved 
for their own day. Following their guidance, let us reverently 
inquire whether the passages now under consideration contain 
anything which can be reasonably understood as an adumbration 
or anticipation of the high mystery afterwards revealed con- 
cerning the Word that was in the beginning with God, and was 
God, and dwelt from eternity in the bosom of the Father. 

We remark, in the first place, that the entire costume of the 
first passage (Prov. i. 20—33), conveys the idea of something 
higher than a mere poetic personification of wisdom as a divine 
attribute. That God’s wisdom personified should be represented 
as addressing to the children of men such words as these : ‘‘ How 
long, ye simple, will ye love simplicity, and the scorners delight 
in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ?”—is not surprising. 
That she should add: “Turn ye at my reproof,” is altogether 
natural. But when she proceeds to say: “ Behold I will pour out 
my spirit unto you;” and afterwards, “ Because I have called 
and ye refused, I have stretched out my hand and no man re- 
garded, but ye have set at nought all my counsel and would none 
of my reproof; I also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh;”..... “Then shall they call upon me, 
but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, but shall not 
find me ;”—we are irresistibly led to think, not of a poetic 
personification, but of the personal God himself, in his awful 
majesty and holiness. The “ spirit”? which Wisdom promises to 
pour out upon those who listen to her voice, is beyond all ques- 
tion the Holy Spirit, to bestow which is the peculiar and incom- 
municable prerogative of God himself. Compare such passages 
of the Old Testament as the following: “And the Lord came 
down in a cloud, and spake unto him, and took of the Spirit that 
was upon him, and gave it unto the seventy elders ; and it came 
to pass that when the Spirit rested upon them, they prophesied” 
(Numb. xi. 25). “And the Spirit of God came upon him, and 
he prophesied among them” (1 Sam. x. 10). “TI will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring” 
(Isa. xliv.3). Had we no other passage but that now under con- 
sideration, we might say that the inspired writer had passed 
unconsciously from the idea of wisdom as a divine attribute per- 
sonified, to that of the personal God himself. But in the eighth 
chapter Wisdom is expressly distinguished from God, and repre- 
sented as his companion, dwelling with him from eternity. We 
are led, then, very naturally, to think of such declarations of the 
New Testament as the following: “ But when the Comforter is 
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come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 
testify of me” (John xv. 26). Here the incarnate Word, who 
was from eternity in the bosom of the Father, promises, upon 
his return to the Father, to send from him the Holy Spirit to be 
the Comforter and Guide of his people. And the same eternal 
Word was from the beginning, as we shall see hereafter, the Re- 
vealer of God’s counsels to men. 

We remark, again, that the description of Wisdom (chap. viii. 
22—31), does not apply so naturally to a mere attribute of God 
as to a true personal being ; and that its remarkable agreement 
with those passages of the New Testament which speak of our 
Lord in his pre-existent state, warrants us to regard it as an 
adumbration, by the Spirit of prophecy, of this great “ mystery 
of godliness.” We prefix to our remarks upon it the following 


TRANSLATION. 


“ Jehovah possessed me (or, obtained me) as the beginning of his way, 
before his works, of old. From everlasting was I founded, from the begin- 
ning, before the earth was. When there were no deeps was I born; when 
there were no fountains laden with water. Before the mountains were 
settled, before the hills was I born; when he had not yet made the earth 
and the fields and the first of the clods of the world. When he prepared 
the heavens, there was I; when he set a circuit upon the face of the deep ; 
when he established the clouds above; when the fountains of the deep 
were made strong ; when he appointed to the sea its limit, that the waters 
should not pass its border (or, his command). And I was at his side as 
one brought up by him (or, as an artificer); and I was daily a delight 
[to him]; exulting before him all the time; exulting in the habitable 
abode of his earth; and my delight was with the sons of men.” 


ANNOTATIONS, 


Ver. 22. “Jehovah possessed me (or, obtained me) as the be- 
ginning of his way, before his works, from olden time.” 

The first clause of this verse, i> me 27 m7, has been the 
subject of the most earnest controversy. The Septuagint renders 
it: KUpwos éxticé we apynv ddav avrod; the Lord created me the 
beginning of his way. In this the Chaldee Targum agrees with 
it: God created me in the beginning of his creation ; the Syriac 
version: the Lord created me in the beginning of his creation ; 
and the Arabic: the Lord created me the beginning of his ways.9 
The other Greek versions, on the contrary, employ the word 
éerjaato, possessed.” So also the Vulgate: Dominus possedit me 





9 See in Walton’s Polyglott. 
h See Remains of Origen’s Hexapla by Montfaucon, in loco. 
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in initio viarum suarum. Since all the ancient fathers of the 
Church agreed in understanding this passage of the hypostatic 
Wisdom of God in the person of the Logos, Arius, following the 
version of the Septuagint, maintained that he is, in the proper 
sense of the word, a created being, though brought into existence 
before all other creatures, above them all in dignity, and the one 
through whom God made them all. The orthodox, on the con- 
trary, denied to the word 7 the sense of creation, and, inter. 
preting it in harmony with the word in, J was born, which 
occurs in the 24th and 25th verses, understood it of the eternal 
generation of the Logos from the Father, in such a sense that he 
is himself of the same substance with the Father, and co-eternal 
with him! 

The more recent interpreters are also divided in their opinions 
in respect to the signification of m7 in this passage. Michaelis 
and Schultens render it “possedit,” possessed ; Ziegler, “warb 
um mich,” acquired, and adds in a note: “ Er warb um mich, 
oder besass mich. Beydes kann mp heissen.” He acquired me, 
or possessed me. mp can mean both. De Wette renders: “be- 
reitete mich,” prepared me. Many, as Gesenius, Muntinghe, 
Umbreit, Bertheau, Stuart, render: created me. But since these 
latter understand wisdom here as simply a divine attribute per- 
sonified, which must have been co-eternal with the divine being, 
they are compelled to admit that it is only in a figurative way 
that she is said to have been created. On the question of the 
signification of m2 in this verse, Prof. Stuart remarks: ‘“Philo- 
logy, at all events, must have its proper place, independent of 
party views.” To this we fully assent ; and we propose to shew, 
in a philological way, what is the true Hebrew usage of the word 
in question. We preface our remarks by the following from 
Prof. Stuart, which well represents the views of Gesenius as ex- 
pressed in his Lexicon : “mp then means originally, to erect any- 
thing, to set it up or make it steadfast. As naturally flowing 
from this come the meanings: to create, to found, exemplified in 
Deut. xxxii. 6; Ps. exxxix 13; Gen. xiv. 19, 22. Moreover the 
Arabic (mp) means ¢o create. Then come the derived meanings: 
prepare, acquire, and lastly, to acquire by purchase, i.e. to buy. 
But the simple sense of possedit, as given by the Vulgate, has no 
footing in the Hebrew.”’/ After such a statement, the reader 





i Which, excluding all idea of the literal generation of substance, amounts in 
reality to the proposition that the first and second persons in the Godhead hold to 
each other eternally the relation of Father and Son. This idea of the proper eternity 
of the Son and his equality with the Father in respect to substance (éuoovela) was 
brought out more definitely by the Arian controversy. 

J Stuart in loco. 
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may be somewhat surprised to learn that of the eighty-two cases 
in which the verb m2 appears in the Hebrew Scriptures, it is used, 
by the concession of all, seventy-six times in the sense of getting 
or acquiring : and that the specific usage, to get by purchase, buy, 
is by far the most common. The classification of these seventy- 
six cases, according to frequency, is as follows : 


1. Zo get by purchase, buy, as a house, field, wife (Ruth iv. 10);* 58 
2. To get by human labour, to buy in a figurative sense, especially 
wisdom. So often in the Book of Proverbs ; 13 
8. To get by the exercise of divine power, as Jehovah Israel, for 
a peculiar possession, i.e. fo redeem for himself (Ex. xv. 16; Ps. 
Ixxiv. 2; Isa. xi. 11), or as Jehovah Mount Zion (Ps. Ixxviii. 54); 4 
4. To get in a general sense, as Eve a son, with Jehovah as her 
helper (Gen. iv. 1). 1 


Total "6 


The passage last quoted (Gen. iv. 1) is the first in which the 
verb occurs, and there it has its true generic sense. From the 
context we learn that the manner of getting was that of con- 
ceiving and bringing forth; but the verb itself has no such 
meaning. 

There remain siz cases only to be examined. Of these 
Deut. xxxii. 6, may be at once disposed of. It means to redeem 
for himself as his peculiar people, as in the examples given above, 
No. 3. 

We will next examine Isaiah i. 3: +) Ww yr, which must 
either be rendered: the ox knoweth his buyer ; or the ox knoweth 
his owner. The latter is the rendering adopted by Gesenius 
himself, as well as by De Wette, Alexander, and translators 
generally. Etymologically, it presents no difficulty; for the 
transition from the idea of possessing one’s self of a thing to that 
of being possessed of it, is easy. Here the analogy of the Greek 
xtdowat ig very instructive. Properly it means ¢o get, acquire 
for one’s self. But the Perfect xéernuar (literally, to have 
acquired for one’s self), has come to signify to possess. Hence 
Kextnévos is master, especially of slaves. Now the Hebrew 
Participle mp, having no distinction of tenses, may well answer to 
both the Present and Aorist of the Greek, one who gets, and one 
who has gotten; and to the Perfect, a possessor, master. In 
precisely the same way the Hebrew yp and the Greek «riya 
(literally, what is gotten), come to signify possession, wealth. 
Once more, my signifies acquisition, especially by purchase 





k We have before us a list of all these passages, but it is unnecessary to specify 
them. They may be seen in any Hebrew Concordance. 
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(mp 12 the deed of purchase, 1d BuBXov Tihs KTHoTEwS, as the 
Sept. render it, Jer. xxxii. 11); then, the thing purchased, as 
the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 19, Sept., eis «riow, which 
is equivalent to eis xria), and also a person bought with money 
(ree mp, Sept., dpyvp@vyros, Gen. xvii. 12, etc.). my, more- 
over, literally something gotten, has come to signify possessions 
of cattle, precisely like the Greek «rjvos from xrdopar. 

If we take mp in Isa. i. 8, in the sense of possessor, we may 
also understand it in the same sense in Gen. xiv. 19, 22: mpd m 
yun, the possessor of heaven and earth. So Onkelos xp s28 xy, 
whose is the possession of heaven and earth. The Seventy have 
éxrice, created ; the Vulgate has, in ver. 19: “ qui creavit coelum 
et terram,”’ but in ver. 22, possessorem celi et terre.” Jarchi’s 
note here is very instructive, and gives the true key to the solu- 
tion of the question: “ Like the words ‘ Maker of heaven and 
earth :’ by his making them he has possessed himself of them, so 
that they are his.”' He does not deny to the word mp the sense 
of having obtained, possessed himself of ; but he represents this 
possession as having come by the right of creation. In other 
words, m> here answers precisely to the Greek xextnévos, pos- 
sessor, which also conveys the idea of having acquired. The 
manner of acquiring, in this instance, is undoubtedly that of 
creation, but this does not give to the verb itself the meaning 
create, so that Furst is entirely correct in his remark: ‘“ Quare 
ipsum v. mp neutiquam vi creandi condendive dicitur.” ™ 

The two remaining passages are Ps. cxxxix. 13: my nar, 
‘no, rendered in our version, For thou hast possessed my reins; 
and the one now under consideration, 127 mex) 7 nm. To each 
of these the sense of the Greek Perfect xé«rnyaz is appropriate. 
That it suits well the context of the latter passage, no one can 
deny. We add, therefore, a few words respecting the former. 
The ground-idea, then, of the 139th Psalm is not the skill and 
power of God as our Creator, but our intimate relation to God as 
to Him who has an absolute property in us, and whose presence 
and power have, from the first, penetrated our inmost being. The 
reins are mentioned here as the seat of affection and desire. 
God has had these in his possession from the beginning by right 
of creation, and therefore his knowledge of them and his power 
over them is absolute.” 

The conclusion, then, to which we come, on strictly philo- 
logical grounds is, that the true idea of m 7 is to get, possess one’s 


1 Se dd pop MED *7) Sy PAL OVE DED We 


m Hebrew Concordance. ' : 
n The second clause of this verse should be rendered: “ thou didst cover me in 
my mother’s womb.” Compare Ps. v. 12; xci. 4. 
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self of, then, more specifically, to buy ; that in a few passages the 
idea of present possession is most prominent, as in the Greek 
KéxTnuar, yet never so as wholly to exclude the idea of past 
acquisition ; and that in no instance does it signify to create, 
any more than fo bring forth; though in some passages the 
manner of acquisition is shewn by the context to have been that 
of creating, or (in one passage at least, Gen. iv. 1) bringing 
forth. 

All that Gesenius is able to allege for the assumed primitive 
idea, to erect, set upright, is, 1st, the noun mp, reed, cane ; 2nd, 
the assumed relationship of mp to p.? As to mp, reed, the as- 
sumption that it has its name from its upright growth is nothing 
but an unsupported conjecture, on which we are not authorized 
to build a whole system of derivate meanings, not one of which 
exhibits a trace of the alleged primitive idea. As to po, since it 
differs from m7 in its first radical, we need some solid ground for 
affirming the relationship of the two roots; but no such ground 
exists. he assumed use of 2, in the sense of create, is as ground- 
less as that of m2 in the same sense. In all the instances ad- 
duced by Gesenius, the idea of fownding, or preparing, is appro- 
priate. It may be shown by the context that it is by the exercise 
of creative power, but this does not give to the verb itself the 
meaning fo create. : 

A word, in closing this discussion, on the Arabic verb Lé, 
to which Gesenius and others appeal. Did it properly mean to 
create, the argument from it might have weight. But the Arabic 
lexicons give, for its first and proper meaning, to acquire for one’s 
self, precisely as in Hebrew. So Freytag: “Acquisivit sibi, pecu- 
liariter in proprium usum, oves, etc.’ He gives, indeed, from 
the Kamoos: “‘Creavit Deus aliquem;”’ but this is merely brought 
in by the Kamoos (p. 1937) near the close of half a page of other 
definitions ; and, so far as we have any means of judging, is no 
more the proper meaning of the Arabic, than of the Hebrew 
verb. 

The result to which we are brought is, that in the present pas- 
sage ‘237 myn means, in a general sense, Jehovah possessed himself 
of me, obtained me; while the manner of obtaining is to be 
gathered from the context. If now it be asked: What is that 
manner? we must answer: Not by a literal generation of sub- 





° We omit the unused root pp» which in Gen. iv. 1 is interchanged with mR» 
because in that idea, fo set up, erect, is equally doubtful. In Arabic usage it signifies 
to forge, as a blacksmith iron, to arrange, set in order, repair ; and, in Conj. IL., to 
construct and put together, as the saddle of a camel, to adorn and set in order, as a 
bride, house, etc. Hence we might get a more natural derivation of the meaning ¢o 
create, did the usage of the Hebrew 737, warrant it, which it does not, 
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stance, any more than by a literal creation of substance. Not 
in such a manner that there ever was a time when Wisdom was 
not ; for the attribute of eternity is plainly ascribed to her in the 
present passage. She existed before all the works of God, and 
this is a common scriptural way of conveying the idea of existence 
that has no limit in past duration. We must remember that we 
have to do here with a relation that is altogether superhuman, 
and which is, moreover, expressed not in dry didactic proposi- 
tions, but in the loftiest strains of poetry, the writer employing 
finite human relations to shadow forth that which is Divine and 
infinite. From these earthly images we must subtract all that is 
material and temporal, leaving only the pure relation itself in its 
infinity and eternity. Those who render the verb x created me, 
namely, as a Divine attribute, understand this creation as shadow- 
ing forth, in a poetic form, an eternal relation. The Son of 
Sirach, who frequently speaks of Wisdom as created, manifestly 
conceives of her as being alike without beginning or end: zp 
Tov aidvos am’ apyis exticév pe, Kal Ews ai@vos ov pi) ExAlTro ;? 
which we may render: Before time, from the beginning, he created 
me, and to eternity I shall not cease ;’ though this does not ex- 
press the strength of the Greek antithesis—zpo rod ai@vos, and 
€ws aidvos. If we understand Wisdom as intended by the spirit 
of prophecy to be an adumbration of the hypostatic person of the 
Logos, we must still proceed in the same way, separating from 
the expression under consideration, as we do in the case of the 
New Testament expressions, 6 povoyevs vids, mpwrdtoKos Tmaons 
xticews, all that is earthly and finite, thus arriving at a true 
eternal relation that transcends everything human. 

i271 my — These words may be taken as an adverbial clause 
equivalent to ‘x mae, in the beginning of his way. Compare 
Gen. xiv. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 9 (where the emendation of the Ma- 
soretes is unnecessary). But it is perhaps better to construe 
them in apposition with the suffix in ‘27, thus: Jehovah possessed 
himself of me as the first of his way ; and then it will be precisely 
equivalent to the declaration that is amplified in the following 
verses, that Wisdom was born before all things; for we can 
hardly understand ri here in the sense of chief, as in Job xl. 
19, since it is of her eternity that Wisdom is discoursing. The 
way of God is his activity in the widest sense. The old com- 
mentators, who construe ‘27 mex) in apposition with the suffix of 
the preceding verb, make it synonymous with 1) apy7 Tis Kricews 
tov @eod, Rev. iii. 14, and insist upon its being taken “not 
passively, but actively, for the Beginner of things” (non passivé, 





P Siracides, xxiv. 9. 
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sed activé, pro Initiatore rerum, velut in loco Apoc. iii. 14).2 But 
any such distinction as this seems to be foreign to the scope of 
the immediate context, which dwells upon the fact that Wisdom 
existed before the creation of the world. 

wo Yr op, before his works, of old. Before his works, is to 
be taken absolutely, as the following verses shew. Wisdom is 
not one of his works, but existed before them all, and was present 
at the creation of them all. me, when used absolutely, as bere, 
is a general expression for past time. 

Ver. 23. “ From everlasting was I founded, from the begin- 
ning, before the earth was.” 

The verb ‘7322 is rendered, by the majority of commentators, 
I was anointed. If we adopt this meaning, the sense will be 
that given by Cocceius: “a seculo uncta sum, h.e. constituta et 
declarata sum domina omnium ;” from everlasting was I anointed, 
that is, constituted and declared ruler of all things. But an 
examination of all the passages in which the verb 7p; occurs, and 
of all its derivates, will show that this meaning is, at best, very 
doubtful. Its proper signification is to pour out. Hence, in Kal, 
to pour upon, with ‘y of the object poured upon (Ex. xxx. 9; 
Isa. xxix. 10); ¢o pour out as a libation, with ) of the person to 
whom it is made (Hosea ix. 4), and so probably men 7% to pour 
out a libation in making a league (Isa. xxx. 1); ¢o cover over, as 
if to pour over (Isa. xxv. 7), to which signification some refer 
Isa. xxx. 1 ; ¢o found, as a molten image (which is done by pour- 
ing), with the accusative of the thing founded (Isa. xl. 19; xliv. 
10). These are all the cases in which the verb occurs in Kal, 
except Ps. ii. 6, which will be considered presently. In Piel it is 
used once (1 Chron. xi. 18), in the sense of pouring out, as an 


- offering to the Lord. Its use in Hiphil and its passive Hophal is 


frequent, always in the sense of pouring out as a drink offering. 
Of its derivatives, 7p; signifies a Libation, and a molten image ; 
mon, a molten image, and a covering ; 73, a libation, and a prince. 
On this latter usage great stress has been laid, as it has been as- 
sumed that princes received this name from their having been 
inaugurated by the ceremony of anointing. But Gusset has 
shewn’ that in all the passages where yo; has this sense (Josh. 





4 Michaelis in loco, who, however, himself prefers the other construction : in the 
beginning of his way. Some of the Jewish Rabbis, as quoted by Geier, also interpret 
nde) in an active sense: “ Sapientia suprema etiam principium vocatur, quia est prin- 
cipium principii.” 

r Commentarii Lingus Ebraice, under the root 703, He maintains also that the 
word always denotes princes of foreign nations. This is true with a single exception, 
Micah v. 4. Yet even this passage is not absolutely certain ; for the remarkable ex- 
pression, Dy ‘y02, princes of men, may mean Gentile princes, whose ministry was 
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xiii. 21; Ps. Ixxxiii. 12; Ezek. xxxii. 830; Dan. xi. 8; Micah y, 
4), it refers to princes constituted by a higher power. Now from 
the established usage of the verb 7p in the sense of founding, we 
have a natural etymology. Princes are so named as those who 
are constituted rulers, set in office. This meaning suits well the 
only two remaining passages in which this verb is employed: “J 
have set my king (3% 7203) upon Zion my holy hill” (Ps. ii. 6) ; 
and the present passage : I was founded, or constituted. So the 
Seventy : “ éSewedlwoé we ;” and the Vulgate: “ ordinata sum ;” 
and the ancient versions generally. We are not obliged, then, to 
assume for yo the sense of anointing with oil, for which the ap- 
propriate verb is mn. 

Ver. 24, 25. “ When there were no deeps was I born; when 
there were no fountains laden with water. Before the mountains 
were settled, before the hills was I born.” 

The form ‘in (with its passive Sim) occurs in a few instances 
in the sense to wound, where it is to be regarded as Poel from 
tm. With this exception it always has the signification of bring- 
ing forth, either literally or figuratively. In what sense Wisdom 
is said to have been brought forth from eternity, has been suffi- 
ciently shown above, under v. 22. To her apply the epithets 
Hovoyevns and mporotoxos. In the expression, before the moun- 
tains were settled x25 (sunk down on their bases), there is an 
allusion, as in Job xxxviii. 6, to the depth and stability of their 
foundations. 

Ver. 26. “ When he had not yet made the earth and the 
fields, and the first of the clods of the world.” 

A poetic amplification of the idea that Wisdom existed 
before all created things in the most absolute sense. The ex- 
pression ‘37 npr ws has been differently interpreted. The 
word tx has been understood to mean: (1) the highest part; 
(2) the chief or most pre-eminent part; (3) the sum, i.e., mass; 
(4) the first part, in respect of time. The last interpretation 
commends itself for its simplicity and harmony with the 
context. 

Vers. 27—29. “ When he prepared the heavens, there was 
I; when he set a circuit upon the face of the deep; when he 
established the clouds above; when the fountains of the deep 
were made strong; when he appointed to the sea its limit, that 
the waters should not pass its border (or, his command).” 

These verses introduce a new and important idea. Thus 
far Wisdom has dwelt upon the fact that she existed from ever- 





largely employed in the later ages of Jewish history in defending God’s people against 
their enemies. 


8 See Henstenberg’s Commentary in loco. 
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lasting in God’s presence before the beginning of all things. 
Now she shews that she was present at the formation of all 
things. We are to understand that she was present as an 
actor, as the counsellor of Jehovah and his co-worker. Accord- 
ing to one interpretation of the word jinx (ver. 30), this is 
directly affirmed. But however we may understand that term, 
we necessarily infer from the very idea of Wisdom and the 
attributes ascribed to her, that her presence at the creation 
of the world was that of an active power, not of an inactive 
spectator. When she dwells with kings, it is to endow them 
with the power of reigning: “ By me kings reign and princes 
decree justice. By me princes rule and nobles, even all the 
judges of the earth” (ver. 15, 16). So when she is at Jehovah’s 
side in the work of creation, it is as a co-worker: “The Lord 
by Wisdom hath founded the earth; by understanding hath 
he established the heavens.’ Not one of all God’s works is 
made without her. We ought not to expect here a full deve- 
lopment of the idea of Wisdom’s activity in the work of crea- 
tion, such as we have in the New Testament of the activity of 
the Logos: “ All things were made by him, and without him 
was not anything made that was made” (Johni. 3). “ By him 
were all things created, that are in heaven and that are in 
earth” (Col. i. 16). It is sufficient that we have in the present 
passage the germ of the idea contained in the following words 
of the apostle: “ But to us there is one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we for him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him” (1 Cor. viii. 6), 
where the Father is represented as the source of creation, and 
the Son as the producing agent. 

When he set a circuit (x 7m) upon the face of the deep. 
By the circuit (xm) we are to understand the circular vault of 
heaven. The deep is the primeval abyss that covered the face 
of the earth (Gen. i. 2)—When he established (1x, literally, 
mhen he made strong or firm) the clouds above. The clouds are 
established not individually, but as an order or system. The 
establishment of the clouds is then, for substance, equivalent to 
the establishment of the firmament in which they move.— 
When the fountains of the deep were made strong. The verb w 
is to be taken here, as elsewhere in Kal, intransitively. To be 
made strong, may mean either to be firmly established in their 
places, or to be made strong in respect to the quantity and 





t Prov. iii. 19, in a passage where Wisdom is also set forth in a personal form, 
yi which cannot be separated from the present personification, and that in the first 
chapter. 
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force of their waters. The latter is the preferable interpreta- 
tion. Compare above ona nize fountains heavy with waters 
(v. 24). The fountains here spoken of are those of “ the great 
deep” (Gen. vii. 11), by which, according to the idea of the 
Hebrews, the ocean is supplied with its waters. Compare Job 
xxxviii. 8.—That the waters should not pass its border, viz., that 
of the sea (ne border, Psalm cxxxiii. 2). But we may, with 


Cocceius, refer the suffix in yp to mim, and render: that the . 


waters should not transgress his command. Compare for this 
use of mp, Ex. xvii. 1; Josh. ix. 14, etc.; especially Eccl: viii. 2. 
The Scriptures frequently represent the setting of bounds to 
the sea as a high exercise of divine power. See Job xxxviii. 
8—11; Ps. civ. 9; Jer. v. 22. The } at the beginning of this 
clause is that used to introduce final and consecutive sentences. 
See in Gesenius’s Lexicon, No. 6. 

Ver. 30, 31. “ And I was at his side, as one brought up by 
him for, as an artificer] ; and I was daily a delight [to him], 
exulting always before him ; exulting in the habitable abode of 
his earth, and my delight was with the sons of men.” 

The most important word in this beautiful description is 
jx , concerning which very different opinions have been held. 
The only two that deserve attention are alumna, nursling, foster- 
child, and artifex, artificer. On these we offer the following 
remarks :— 

1. According to either view jinx is to be regarded as a word 
of common gender. 

2. As to form, it may be either active, as wiz, fowler, or 
passive, as yey, hidden region ; i. e., North. 

3. In favour of the signification artificer, is first, the Hebrew 


ies, workman ;* secondly, the Chaldee yox, and Syriac 11800}, 
workman, artificer. All these words differ, indeed, in form, 
from jx, but this is not decisive against its relationship with 
them. 

4. In favour of the signification alumna, foster-child, is first 
the active form yx, one who carries a child, attends to it, and 
brings it up. (Num. xi. 12; Isa. xlix. 23; Esth. ii. 7, etc.). 
With this joy would naturally correspond, as passive to active. 
That no other example of the word occurs cannot be considered 
a decisive objection ; for, as Gusset remarks, “ There are other 
words occurring but once, which nevertheless, are explained 
with certainty and correctness from their roots.” Secondly, in 
favour of the meaning alumna, is the kindred form mmx (ox>xn 





“ Cant. vii. 1. Gusset’s arguments to shew that it signifies here a faithful man, 
are very inconclusive. 
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vin ¥y, they who are borne, or brought up, on scarlet ; the seventy 
well: of TiSnvodpevos emi Koxxwv). (Lam. iv. 5). 

5. The ancient translators and expositors differ so much 
among themselves that we cannot regard their authority as of 
much account. See a review of their interpretations in Geier. 

6. Though the signification opifex, artificer, is not against 
the context, that of alumna, nursling, foster-child, is in most 
perfect harmony with it; and this, where the arguments from 
philology are so nearly balanced, may well turn the scale in 
favour of this latter meaning. 

Wisdom immediately adds: “I was a delight [to him] ex- 
ulting (Hebrew nye, literally, sporting, playing, as a child in 
the presence of its father), before him all the time.” She 
represents herself as the darling child of Jehovah, exulting from 
eternity in his presence. One cannot but think of the New 
Testament expressions: 6 povoyeriys vids 6 dv eis Tov KOATrOV 
tod IIarpds (John i. 18) ; and obrds éotiv 0 vids wou 6 ayarnris, 
év @ evdoxnoa (Matt. iii. 17). 

Exulting in the habitable abode of his earth (Hebrew ix» tim 
in the world of his earth). ‘xis a species of the genitive of 
material, as much as to say the world, which consists of his 
earth.” yx denotes the earth generally, or in respect to its 
mass alone. It is therefore equivalent to the Greek yj. ‘an 
(from >xin, to produce, bring forth), denotes the earth as a pro- 
ducer, as stored with men and animals, and the means of 
nourishing them. It answers, therefore, though by another 
mode of conception, to the Greek oixoupévn. 

And my delight was with the sons of men. This final clause 
of the description gives us the crowning idea of the whole. 
Wisdom, that dwelt from eternity in the presence of God before 
the foundation of the earth, and that was present at its forma- 
tion as the counsellor and co-worker of Jehovah, now makes it 
her favourite abode, because there man, the object of her deepest 
love, is found. The interest that she feels in God’s world all 
centres in the sons of men. To their good she has from the 
beginning devoted herself, and her labours to recall them to the 
paths of truth and blessedness have been unwearied. This her 
delight in the children of men she makes the ground of a new 
appeal to them. 

Ver. 32—36. “ Now, therefore, children, hearken to me; 
for blessed are they that keep my ways. Hear instruction, and 





» The suffix belongs only to the latter noun. The rendering of the English ver- 
sion: in the habitable part of his earth, though substantially correct, brings in an 
idea that does not exist in the original, that of contrast between the habitable and 
uninhabitable portions of the earth. 
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be wise ; and let it not go. Blessed is the man that hearkeneth 
to me, watching daily at my doors, watching at the posts of my 
gates. For whosoever findeth me findeth life, and obtaineth 
favour from the Lord. But he that wrongs me hurts his own 
soul: all that hate me love death.” 

Let any one, now, who has attained to the only true con- 
ception of revelation as an indivisible whole, having from first 
to last the same eternal Spirit for its author ; and, moreover, as 
a progressive work, in which the earlier parts continually shadow 
forth some higher “ good things to come”—let any man, with 


this true idea of revelation, compare this noble description of . 


heavenly Wisdom with what is said in the New Testament of 
the divine Logos, and he cannot, as it seems to us, fail to dis- 
cern in it the morning dawn of the approaching Sun of right- 
eousness. How far Solomon himself understood the full import 
of what he wrote, is a question of secondary importance. 
Though we cannot adopt that view of inspiration which would 
make the sacred penmen nothing more than amanuenses of the 
Holy Spirit, we must still hold that the form of a divine com- 
munication is often an essential part of it. In the present 
instance we must believe that the full personality here ascribed 
to Wisdom, as well as her several relations to God and man, is 
something more than poetic drapery; that it has for its author 
not the luxuriant imagination of the sacred writer alone, but 
the prescient mind of the Holy Ghost, who moulds and controls 
the thoughts of inspired men as he pleases. Is Wisdom set 
forth as a person dwelling from eternity with God? The divine 
Word, also, “was in the beginning with God,” as a true person- 
ality (John i. 1, 2). He dwelt in glory, with God, before the 
foundation of the world (John xvii. 24). Is Wisdom before all 
things? So also is Christ (Col. i. 17). Is Wisdom the eldest 
child of God, brought forth before the existence of all created 
things? So also Christ is “ the only-begotten of the Father” 
(John i. 14), and “ the first-born of the whole creation” (Col. 
i. 15). Was Wisdom present at the formation of the earth and 
heavens, as God’s counsellor and co-worker? The New Testa- 
ment develops the idea, here contained in the germ, in all its 
fulness, teaching us that by the Word “all things were made, 
and without him was not anything made that was made” (John 
i. 3) ; that “ by him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by him and for him: and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist” (Col. i. 16,17). Is Wisdom the 
delight of God, dwelling always with him, and exulting always 
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before him? Christ is his well-beloved Son, in whom he is well 
pleased (Matt. iii. 17), and who dwells in his bosom (John i. 18). 
Did God associate with himself Wisdom as his darling child in 
the work of creation, so that she was present at the whole, saw 
the whole, understood the whole, and had a part in the whole? 
There is a remarkable correspondence between this and the fol- 
lowing words of our Lord: “The Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father do: for what things soever he 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For the Father loveth 
the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth” (John 
y. 19, 20). And finally, is Wisdom’s delight with the sons of 
men, and has she been constantly labouring to recall them to 
the paths of holiness and happiness? The heart of Christ has 
been set on the salvation of men from the beginning. They 
are in a peculiar and emphatic sense the objects of his divine 
love, and from the fall of Adam to the present hour he has 
spoken in every communication from God to man, calling sin- 
ners to repentance and salvation. 

The name itself, Wisdom, has a near relation to the term 
6 Adyos, employed by the apostle John. However we may 
explain the origin of this term, it carries the idea that in Christ 
dwells the fulness of divine Wisdom, according to the declara- 
tion of the apostle Paul: “in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge” (Col. ii. 3). It is remarked by Ro- 
binson that “later Jewish writers identify, or at least connect 
this copia [wisdom personified] With o Xoyos rod Ocod.” As 
the divinely constituted revealer of God’s truth to man, the term 
“Wisdom” is peculiarly appropriate to Christ. 

We can hardly conceive that any one should seriously object 
to the interpretation of this passage as an adumbration of the 
hypostatic person of the Logos, on the ground that Wisdom is 
represented as having been produced by God before all things, 
and cannot, therefore, be self-existent and underived. That she is 
not said to have been created, we have shewn, at large, on strictly 
philological grounds. But she is said to have been Jorn, and 
must she not, then, it is asked, have had a beginning? Un- 
doubtedly, if we understand this term in the literal and human 
sense. But the term is applied to Christ also. He is not only 
“the only-begotten of the Father,” but “the first-born of the 
whole creation.”” He must be a very bold critic who ventures 
to restrict these epithets to the human nature of our Lord. The 
Church has rightly understood, in all ages, that it is the divine 





Lex. of New Test., under the word Adyos, where see his references to apocryphal 
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Logos himself who dwells in the bosom of the Father, and 
is the revealer of the Father to men, as well before as since his 
incarnation; and that none but a divine person can be called 
“the first-born of the whole creation.” By interpreting these 
epithets according to the literal human idea, Arius arrived logi- 
cally at the conclusion that the Adyos, though existing before all 
other beings, had yet a beginning—%v dre ob hy, there was 
when he was not—and then the distinction between yevyyros 
and zrovntos became one of mere words.” We have already 
indicated the true principle by which such expressions are to be 
explained. We must divest them of everything temporal, sen- 
suous, and human, thus arriving at an eternal relation, which 
transcends all human relations, and can therefore be only sha- 
dowed forth to men by earthly analogies. 

As to the feminine gender, that is only a matter of gram- 
matical form, which applies equally to the Word of the New 
Testament. In Latin, verbum is neuter. Hence the Vulgate 
speaks of the Word in the neuter form: “ Hoc erat in prin- 
cipio apud Deum.” So also the German: “ Dasselbige [Wort] 
war im Anfang bey Gott.” The French Parole, on the con- 
trary, is feminine ; and hence the Word is spoken of in the femi- 
nine form: “ Elle étoit au commencement avec Dieu.” 

The conclusion, then, to which we are brought is this: that 
the divine Wisdom which addresses men in the passages now 
under consideration, is not the Son of David, “ according to 
the flesh ;” but David’s Lord, “according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness :” not the Messiah in his simple personal presence as “ the 
word made flesh,” but the eternal Word himself, whose being 
and activity are not limited by time; who, both before and 
since his incarnation, is always present with his Church, as the 
centre and source of her spiritual light and life ; who spake first 
by “Moses and the prophets,” and afterwards in his own 
person, as “the man Christ Jesus ;” and who, having returned 
to the Father’s bosom whence he came, continued to speak by 
the lips of his apostles, and now speaks by his word and ministry 
“ with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ;” who is with 
his church always, from Abel to the trump of the archangel, 
and is always calling the children of men to himself. 

This view comprehends all that is valuable of the views 
named in the beginning of this Article, and much more which 
they, in their narrowness, exclude; and by this comprehen- 
siveness it commends itself as the true view. 








* See Neander’s Church History. Translated by Professor Torrey. Vol. ii., 
p- 362. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD'S BIRTH, 
DEATH, AND THE DURATION OF HIS MINISTRY. 


It is a cheering reflection that our faith in the truth of the 
history of Christ does not depend on an exact decision of chro- 
nological data. If such were the case, it is to be feared that the 
consequences would be melancholy. But as the Evangelists 
have not committed themselves to any exact dates, except in 
one instance, and that not bearing immediately on the questions 
now under consideration, they are left open to investigation, and 
the different results at which enquirers arrive do not affect the 
veracity of the inspired statements. 

The calculations relative to the time of our Lord’s birth vary 
from B.c. 7 to a.pD. 1. Relative to the duration of his ministry, 
they vary from one year to four years ; and relative to the date 
of his death, they vary from a.p. 28 to a.p. 35, and in one 
instance to nearly a.p. 50. Such being the discrepant results at 
which Biblical chronologers have arrived, the settlement of these 
questions is evidently a difficult task, and many ages may have 
to elapse before students can be agreed respecting them. In 
the meantime, however, any facts that can be elicited relative to 
these questions, or any light that can be thrown upon them, 
must be a valuable contribution to the interests of Biblical 
chronology. 

In an article on “The Periods of our Lord’s Life and 
Ministry,” in the Journal of Sacred Literature for October last, 
the writer states that all authorities concur in fixing the date of 
our Lord’s death in the consulate of the two Gemini, i.e¢., in 
the year a.p. 29. If this statement be correct, the question 
of the date of Christ’s death is settled as to the consulate, 
although not as to the year, for Dr. Jarvis in his Chronological 
Introduction, taking Victorius as his authority, places the con- 
sulate of the two Gemini in the year 28. But how such a state- 
ment can be made in the face of a number of facts of a contra- 
dictory character, is not a little surprising: to say the least, it 
requires considerable qualification. 

Whatever may be the differences of calculation relative to 
the above questions, which obtain amongst modern chronologers, 
it seems not unnatural to suppose that the early Christian 
writers would know the facts, and would report correctly. Such, 
however, is not the case. The evidence furnished by the Fathers 
of the Church, and their successors, is singularly inconsistent 
and conflicting, and affords decisive proof that the Church, even 
in the second century, had no authoritative documents or correct 
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information on these subjects. In confirmation of this remark, 
it may not be improper to take a view of the statements of the 
early writers, from Irenzeus to John of Antioch, embracing a 
period of 435 years. 

Ireneus wrote about a.p. 185. He is the earliest of the 
Fathers who has made any statement relative to the chronology 
of the history of our Lord; and he teaches that Jesus was bap- 
tized in his thirtieth year, but did not commence his ministry 
till between his fortieth and fiftieth year, and that then he minis. 
tered three years. 

Clemens of Alexandria wrote about a.p. 194. Commenting 
on the third chapter of Luke, he remarks: “ And to prove that 
he (Jesus) must have preached only one year, it is also thus 
written: ‘ He hath sent me to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.’ This is said both by the prophet and the Gospel. The 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, and fifteen of Augustus, make up 
thirty years to the time when he suffered. And from the time 
when he suffered, until the destruction of Jerusalem, are forty- 
two years and three months.” In this statement we have a 
chronological discrepancy of one year. The fifteenth of Tiberius, 
and forty-two before the destruction of Jerusalem, which Clemens 
makes to synchronize, do not synchronize. The former answers 
to a.p. 29, and the latter to a.p. 28. 

Tertullian wrote about a.p. 200. Commenting on the seventy 
weeks of Daniel, he observes: “ “he Messiah, in that passage, 
was cut off after the passion of Christ. For it had been fore- 
told that the Messiah there should be cut off, as in the psalms 
of the prophets, ‘They pierced my hands and my feet ;’ which 
passion of this piercing was finished within the times of the 
seventy weeks, under Tiberius Cesar, Rubellius Geminus and 
Rufius Geminus being consuls, on the eighth day before the 
calends of April.” Here again we have a chronological discre- 
pancy. The seventy weeks, or 490 years, commenced B.c. 458, 
and consequently terminated a.p. 33, and not as Tertullian 
states in a.p. 29, when the Gemini were consuls; nor is there 
any mode of correct calculation by which the seventy weeks can 
be made to terminate in 29. 

Hippolytus flourished about a.p. 220. In a chronicle of 
which he is supposed to be the author, it is stated that, “ from 
the birth of Christ, thirty years after, the passover was cele- 
brated when the Lord was crucified; and from the passion of 
the Lord to the thirteenth year of the Emperor Alexander 
Czesar, the passover has been observed 206 years.” This state- 
ment, therefore, places the birth of Christ in the year s.c. 2, 
and his death in a.p. 28. 
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Julius Africanus was cotemporary with Hippolytus. The 
following is a passage cited from him by Jerome, as given by 
Dr. Jarvis: “For the kingdom of the Persians continued till 
the beginning of the Macedonian empire, two hundred and 
thirty years. The Macedonians reigned three hundred years; 
and from that time to the fifteenth year of Tiberius, when 
Christ suffered, are numbered sixty years, making together five 
hundred and ninety years, being an excess of one hundred 
years. But from the twentieth year of King Artaxerxes unto 
Christ, the seventy are completed, according to the lunar com- 
putation of the Hebrews. For, from the one hundred and 
fifteenth year of the Persian dominion, when it was the twentieth 
year of the reign of Artaxerxes, and the fourth year of the 
83rd Olympiad, to the second year of the 202nd Olympiad and 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius, are four hundred and seventy-five 
years, which make four hundred and ninety Hebrew years, 
according to the lunar months.” In this passage we have a 
series of inaccuracies which completely invalidate tho whole 
calculation. From the accession of Cyrus in B.c. 559, to the 
overthrow of Persia in B.c. 331, we have 228 years, and not 230. 
From the commencement of the Macedonian empire in B.c. 331, 
to the death of Cleopatra in B.c. 30, we have 301 years and not 
300. And from thence to the fifteenth year of the sole reign of 
Tiberius, answering to a.p. 29, we have 59 years, and not 60. 
So that the entire sum from B.c. 559 to a.p. 29, is 588 years, 
and not 590. Beside, Africanus makes the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius to synchronize with the second year of the 202nd 
Olympiad, whereas it synchronizes with the first and not the 
second year of that Olympiad. And then, further: although 
from the fourth year of the 83rd Olympiad, which synchronizes 
with the twentieth of Artaxerxes, to the second year of the 
202nd Olympiad, we have 475 years, yet this places the death of 
Christ in the sixteenth of Tiberius, and the thirtieth of the 
Christian era, instead of the fifteenth year of Tiberius, as 
Africanus states. It may be proper also to observe that this 
author assigned but one year to the ministry of Christ. 

Origen flourished about a.p. 230. In a homily on St. Luke, 
he remarks: “To preach the acceptable year of the Lord is, 
they say, according to its simple meaning, that the Saviour 
preached the Gospel one year in Judea.” The thirty pieces of 
silver for which Christ was sold, he makes to signify the number 
of years that Christ sojourned in the world: and he also states 
that Christ began to preach the gospel when he was thirty years 
of age; statements which are obviously inconsistent. Origen 
places the death of Christ in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, i. e., 
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in A.D. 29: but he states that from the death of Christ to the 
destruction of Jerusalem there were forty-two years, which 
makes his death to have taken place in a.p. 28. 

Lactantius, who wrote about a.p. 306, after mentioning 
Tiberius Ceesar, observes: ‘“ In whose fifteenth year, that is, the 
two Gemini being consuls, the seventh day before the calends of 
April, the Jews affixed Christ to the cross.” This statement 
places the death of Christ in a.p. 29. 

Eusebius, who flourished about a.p. 315, is the next authority 
to whom we must refer. In the fifth chapter of his Ecclesias. 
tical History he observes: “It was the forty-second year of the 
reign of Augustus, but the twenty-eigth from the subjugation of 
Egypt and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, when, according 
to the prophetic prediction, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea.” This statement places the 
birth of Christ in B.c. 2. In the tenth chapter he remarks: 
“It was about the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, when 
our Lord was in his thirtieth year, that he came to the baptism of 
John, and then made the beginning of promulgating his Gospel.” 
According to this statement our Lord began his ministry in 
A.D. 29. Speaking of the order of the Jewish priests, Annas, 
Ishmael, Eleazar, Simon, and Caiaphas; the second, third, and 
fourth of whom reigned but a year each; he states that our 
Lord’s ministry began with the pontificate of. Annas, and con- 
tinued to that of Caiaphas; but that the time of his ministry 
did not amount to four entire years. According to this account, 
however, our Lord began his ministry in a.p. 22, and died in 
A.D. 26, which is utterly irreconcilable with the previous state- 
ment that Christ began his ministry in a.p. 29. In the Chro- 
nicon of Eusebius, as cited by Dr. Jarvis, we have the following 
passage: “ Jesus, the anointed of God, our Lord, according to 
the prophecies which had been made concerning him, came to 
his passion in the nineteenth year of the reign of Tiberius.” 
This places the death of Christ in a.p. 33, and accords with the 
statement that Christ began his ministry in 29, and ministered 
for nearly four years. 

Epiphanius wrote about a.p. 368. In an abridged translation 
of his account of Christ by Dr. Jarvis, the following statements 
occur: “ It is proved, that in the thirty-third year of his incar- 
nation, the only Begotten, God the Word, vouchsafed to suffer 
for us. For after that consulship designated in his thirtieth 
year, there was another consulship, called that of the two 
Gemini; then another consulship of Rufus and Rubellio; and 
thus another consulship intervening after the consulship of 
Rubellio: finally came that of Vinicius and Longimus Cassius, 
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in which the Saviour suffered.” In this passage the order of 
the consulships is exceedingly confused and erroneous, and ren- 
ders the account inconsistent with itself; but as it stands, Christ 
is represented to have exercised his ministry both two years 
and four years, and to have died in the consulship of Vinicius 
and Cassius, answering to a.p. 30; or, according to the author’s 
calculation by the number of consuls, in a.p. 32. Epiphanius 
observes further: “Thus when he (Christ) had passed over 
thirty years, when he was baptized, and, after the thirtieth year, 
had preached in the fullest manner the acceptable year of the 
Lord, no one opposing him ; and another year, in which he was 
opposed ; and after another year, he completed thirty-two solid 
years, and seventy-four days from the Epiphany.” “ Augustus, 
in whose forty-second year our Lord Jesus Christ was born. 
Tiberius, in whose eighteenth year Christ was crucified.” 
According to the first of these citations, Christ exercised his 
ministry between two and three years, and died in his thirty- 
third year; and according to the second, he was born B.c. 2, 
and died in a.p. 32. 

Jerome wrote about a.p. 392. If we are to suppose him as 
adopting the calculation of Africanus, which, as already noticed, 
he has cited ; then he assigns the year 29 or 30 for the death of 
Christ ; but Dr. Davidson, in his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, represents him as placing the death of Christ in the 
year 32. 

Augustine was cotemporary with Jerome. ‘Christ died,” 
says he, “when the two Gemini were consuls,” that is, in the 
year 29. But he states also, that from the day of the Pente- 
cost, by the enumeration of the consuls, 365 years are found 
to have been completed in the consulship of Honorious and 
Eutychianus in 398, which places the death of Christ in the 
year 33. 

Sulpicius Severus flourished about a.p. 402. Speaking of 
King Herod, he observes: “ Under this Herod, in the three and 
thirtieth year of his reign, Christ was born, Sabinus and Rufinus 
being consuls.” This places the birth of Christ in B.c. 4. He 
observes again, “ Herod after the nativity of the Lord, reigned 
four years. After him Archelaus was tetrarch nine years, and 
Herod twenty-four years. In the eighteenth year of his reign 
the Lord was crucified when Rufius Geminus and Rubellius 
Geminus were consuls.” According to this calculation Christ 
died at the age of 30, for 4+9+17=30, and consequently in 
A.D. 26; but he states also that Christ died during the consu- 
late of the Gemini, i. e., in a.p. 29; and according to this Christ 
was thirty-three years of age. 
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Orosius, who flourished about a.p. 410, dates the shutting of 
the temple of Janus, during which Christ was born, in the 
752nd year of Rome, answering to B.c. 2; and therefore Christ 
was born about the close of that year, or in B.c. 1; and then 
the death of Christ he places in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
i.e., in a.pD. 29; thus making him less than thirty years of age 
at his death. 

Victorius wrote about a.p. 455. He places the crucifixion 
in the consulate of the two Gemini, and this consulate he 
assigns to the year a.p. 28. 

Dionysius Exiguus, who flourished about .p. 533, places the 
birth of Christ in the year B.c. 1; and Panodorus, an Egyptian 
monk, who lived 140 years earlier, does the same. 

John of Antioch, the last of the ancient authors that we 
shall notice, wrote about a.p. 620. He places the death of 
Christ in the eighteenth year of Tiberius, 7.e., in a.p. 32. But 
he also states that Christ died during the consulship of Sulpicius 
and Sulla, z.e., in av. 33. 

In closing this notice of ancient authorities, it may not be 
improper to state that the Paschal Chronicle places the death of 
Christ in a.p. 31. 

The following table will exhibit the preceding dates at one 
view :— 



































Authors, Christ born. Years of bas of Christ died, Consuls. 
his life. ministry. 

Irenzeus ..... | |About 45 3 
Clemens Alex. | B.c. 2 & 1 | 30 1 la.w. 28 & 29 
Tertullian... .. | » 29 Gemini 
Hippolytus. .. | B.c. 2 | 30 » 28 
Africanus .... | 1 » 29 & 30 
Origen.......{Bc.2&1 | 30 1 » 28 & 29 
Lactantius ... | » 29 Gemini 
Eusebius. ....| B.c. 8, 2, & 1 |Nearly 34| Nearly 4| ,, 26 & 33 
Epiphanius. .. | B.c. 2 32 & 34 | 2&4 » 30 & 32 Vinicius, ete. 
Jerome...... » 29, 30, & 32 
Augustine.... » 29 & 33 Gemini 
Sulpicius ....| B.c. 4 30 & 33 » 26 & 29 Gemini 
Panodorus ... | B.c. 1 
Orosius...... B.c. 2or 1 | 30 » 29 
Victorius .... | » 28 Gemini 
Dionysius... .. | B.c. 1 » 32 & 33 Sulpicius, ete. 
Paschal Chron. | oy ae 








From the preceding view of the evidence furnished by the 
early writers concerning the time of our Lord’s birth, death, 
and the duration of his ministry, it is clear that, as historical 
facts, they had no certain information respecting the dates of 
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their occurrence. They are not only in many instances at 
variance with each other, but in some instances inconsistent 
with themselves. With the exception of Sulpicius, they are all 
demonstrably in error respecting the date of Christ’s birth; and 
in assigning but one year for the duration of his ministry, as the 
Greek Fathers generally did, they contradict the obvious teaching 
of the New Testament. To appeal to the testimony of the ancient 
Christian writers, therefore, for a decision of these questions is 
a fruitless appeal ; and to take the testimony of two or three, to 
the exclusion of the rest, is a mode of proceeding that will sup- 
port any theory that we may feel inclined to adopt. And then 
as to the statement already noticed, namely, that “all authori- 
ties concur in fixing the date of our Lord’s death in the consu- 
late of the two Gemini,” it is anything but correct, so far as the 
first six centuries are concerned. Five, indeed, out of the 
seventeen authorities already given, fix it in the consulate of the 
two Gemini; but two place it in other consulates; and the re- 
maining ten do not mention any consulate at all. Nor can the 
statement be supported by an appeal to modern authorities. 
Some, it is true, fix the death of Christ in a.p. 29, which answers 
to the consulate of the Gemini, but the overwhelming majority 
assign subsequent years, most of them 33, and a few of them 
30, 31, and 32. 

But to refer again to the ancient authorities: Suppose that 
they generally concurred in fixing the death of our Lord in the 
consulate of the Gemini; would this decide the question relative 
to the date of our Lord’s death? At first view it may seem 
quite reasonable that it should; let the argument, however, be 
tried on another point, equally applicable: the ancient authori- 
ties generally concur in fixing the birth of our Lord in B.c. 1 
or 2; but does this decide the question relative to the date of 
his birth? The argument is obviously deemed of no value in 
this instance, for there is scarcely a single modern chronologer 
who adopts either s.c. 1 or 2, and therefore the argument would 
be of no value in the other instance, even if the concurrence 
were general, which is far from being the case. 

Such, then, being the conflicting, inconsistent, and in some 
instances, demonstrably erroneous character of the evidence fur- 
nished to us by the ancient Fathers of the Church, it is clear 
that they can afford us little or no assistance in deciding the 
questions now under consideration. We must therefore decide 
them, if they are to be decided at all, by evidence of another 
kind, and from sources more reliable. 

That the duration of our Lord’s ministry extended over four 
passovers, is the general opinion which has rs for many 
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centuries in the Christian church. ‘“ Eusebius,” says Dr. Lard. 
ner, “ computed our Lord’s ministry to have consisted of three 
years and a half, and supposed St. John’s to have in it four 
passovers. He seems to have been the first Christian who ad- 
vanced that opinion: and he is now generally followed by har- 
monizers of the gospels, and by ecclesiastical historians.” Dr, 
Townsend remarks: “The generally received opinion is, that 
our Lord’s ministry lasted three years and a half, during which 
time four passovers were celebrated.” And Mr. Mimpress, in 
his harmony of the gospels, states: “ The best commentators, 
ancient and modern, are generally agreed that John mentions 
four passovers as occurring during Christ’s ministry.” This, 
therefore, we may regard as a settled question, at least so far as 
it can be settled by the general concurrence of Biblical scholars, 
And then it must be remarked further, that this conclusion has 
been arrived at by many who have no chronological theory to 
serve, and therefore the more entitled to our confidence. 

St. Luke informs us, that John the Baptist began his 
ministry in the fifteenth year of Tiberius; but he does not say 
whether the fifteenth year from the association of Tiberius with 
Augustus, or the fifteenth year of his sole reign. The former 
synchronizes with a.p. 26, and the latter with a.p. 29, making 
a difference of three years. The ancient writers generally 
adopted the latter, and hence some of the errors and inconsist- 
encies in which they were necessarily involved. Modern chro- 
nologers, however, adopt the former; and this is, unquestion- 
ably, the true date. How long John continued his ministry is 
not stated: no one, however, supposes that it continued less 
than about half a year. But, if John began his ministry in 
A.D. 26, as he certainly did, and ministered for half a year; and 
if the ministry of Christ extended over three years; then Christ 
could not die during the consulate of the Gemini, i.e. a.p. 29, 
as a few modern calculators maintain. To meet the necessities 
of this theory, they have been obliged to reduce the duration of 
Christ’s ministry to two years and a half, contrary to the general 
decision of expositors. Dr. Adam Clarke, however, although he 
places the commencement of John’s ministry in a.p. 26, and 
the commencement of Christ’s ministry in a.p. 27, thus allow- 
ing more than half a year for the duration of John’s ministry, 
and allows, moreover, that Christ’s ministry continued for three 
years and a half;* he, nevertheless, places the death of Christ 
in A.D. 29, and thus involves himself in a singular self-con- 
tradiction. 





® See his Commentary on John ii. 13. 
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With regard to the date of Christ’s birth, the Scriptures 
give us no exact statement. All that they teach is, that Christ 
was born shortly before the death of Herod; but when Herod 
died they do not say. For information on this point we must 
apply to another source. Herod reigned thirty-four years after 
the death of Antigonus, and thirty-seven from his appointment 
by the Roman senate, or more correctly, thirty-six years and 
nine months. Herod was appointed by the Roman senate in 
July s.c. 40, and, consequently, he died in March s.c. 3; and 
as the birth of Christ took place only a short time before this, 
we may, with almost certainty, assign it to about December 
B.C. 4, 

We have now ascertained three periods, namely, that Christ 
was horn about December B.c. 4, that John began his ministry 
in A.D. 26, and that the ministry of Christ continued for more 
than three years. But we have not yet ascertained the period 
of John’s ministry, nor the year of Christ’s death; and it is 
more than doubtful whether, by purely historical evidence, 
either the one or the other ever can be ascertained. Reference 
indeed is made, with considerable assurance by some writers, to 
Luke iii. 23, where it is said, that “ Jesus began to be about 
thirty years of age,” at his baptism; and they interpret strictly, 
that he was then thirty years of age. If this were the case, then 
Christ began his ministry at the close of a.p. 26, or the begin- 
ning of a.p. 27, and, consequently, died in a.p. 30. But the 
employment of the word @cei (about), clearly shews that the 
Evangelist did not know the exact age of Christ at his baptism. 
He might be two or three years short of thirty, or he might be 
two or three years more than thirty, for anything that the pas- 
sage determines to the contrary ; and this view of the expression 
is given by Lardner, Paulus, MacKnight, Stanley Faber, Bloom- 
field, and others. The last of these expositors, in his Critical 
Digest, remarks ; “ @cel, like the Hebrew 3, signifies about. But 
the very use of the adverb plainly teaches that nothing certain 
can be defined respecting the age of Christ at his baptism.” 
Such, then, being the indefinite character of the statement of 
Luke, it answers no purpose in arriving at an exact chronology, 
and we must, therefore, have recourse to other means. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in the calculations relative 
to the period of our Lord’s death, there should have been such 
a manifest oblivion, in some instances, of Daniel’s celebrated 
prophecy of seventy weeks, or at least an obvious reluctance to 
discuss the subject. This observation applies especially to those 
who place the death of Christ in the consulship of the Gemini. 
The writer of the article in the Journal preserves a dead silence 
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on this prophecy, as though it was a settled point that it had 
absolutely no connexion with his theme: and Dr. Jarvis, al- 
though he has written a large octavo volume of 600 pages on 
the chronology of our Lord’s birth and death, yet makes no allu. 
sion to this chronological prophecy. He states, indeed, that 
some of the ancient fathers embarrassed themselves with it ; and 
heuce, it would appear, that to prevent himself from being em- 
barrassed, he deemed it most prudent to let it alone altogether, 
One would have supposed that a chronological prophecy of such 
importance, and which is almost universally regarded as termi- 
nating in the death of Christ, ought to have commanded some 
attention from these chronologers, if not to support their con- 
clusion, at least either to make it quadrate with their conclusion, 
or to shew that it has no connexion with their subject. It 
seems, however, that they have supposed otherwise. Dr. Clarke, 
it is true, is an exception to the above remarks ; but his candour 
in this case, too, as well as with regard to the number of the 
passovers, has involved him in self-contradiction. In his chro- 
nological table he places the death of Christ in a.p. 29, and yet 
in his comment on the prophecy of seventy weeks, he observes, 
“ Of all the writers I have consulted on this most noble pro- 
phecy, Dean Prideaux appears to me the most clear and satis- 
factory. I shall, therefore, follow his method in my explanation, 
and often borrow his words.” He then proceeds to state: 
“ Most learned men agree that the death of Christ happened at 
the passover, in the month Nisan, in the 4746th year of the 
Julian period,” 7. e., in the year a.p. 33. Thus, the Dr. in his 
interpretation of the prophecy, is obliged to place the death of 
— four years later than he has placed it in his chronological 
table. 

It may, perhaps, be said on behalf of those who have ignored 
this prophecy in the discussion in question, that history is not to 
be interpreted by prophecy, but prophecy by history. This is 
true, to some extent, but only to some extent. Fulfilled pro- 
phecy throws light upon history ; and where recorded historical 
data are contradictory or defective, as in the present case, a 
chronological prophecy may supply the desideratum. Some 
prophecies are history written before-hand, by unerring inspira- 
tion, and when recorded history, although in certain particulars 
defective or conflicting, has furnished us with the key for their 
correct interpretation, we may appeal to such prophecies, on the 
subjects to which they relate, with just as much propriety as to 
history ; and if the prophecy be more definite than the history, 
with even greater propriety. That these remarks are applicable 
to the question before us appears sufficiently evident. ‘The re- 
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corded historic fact of John’s ministry is defective as to the 
period of its duration ; and the death of Christ, although we are 
certain that it took place somewhere between a.p. 28 and 35, 
yet we have no definite and reliable statement as to the par- 
ticular year. In the prophecy of Daniel, however, we have a 
chronological statement bearing on these points, just as definite, 
as that the fountains of the great deep were broken up in the 
siv hundredth year of Noah’s life; and there is no question of 
dispute applicable to the former which is not equally applicable 
to the latter. That the seventy weeks signify 490 years is uni- 
versally allowed. The only points of dispute are, first; whether 
these years are lunar or solar? and, secondly ; from what period 
is their commencement to be dated? Jewish lunar years were 
of two kinds, the correct one contained 354 days, and the false 
one 860 days. According to the former reckoning, 490 lunar 
years make 4773 solar years; and, according to the latter 
reckoning, they make 483 solar years. But if we thus reduce 
the chronological statement of Daniel to lunar years, on the 
same principle we must reduce the chronological statement re- 
specting Noah’s life to lunar years, and then the six hundredth 
year of Noah’s life will become, in reality, the five hundred and 
ninety-first, or the five hundred and eighty-second ; and the 
same with regard to every other Scripture period, there must 
be a universal reduction. This proceeding would make precious 
work indeed : it would not only overthrow every system of Bible 
chronology in existence, but it would also render it impossible 
to construct another ; because, which of the lunar years should 
be adopted, would be a question which no authority could 
decide. These are consequences which the advocates of lunar 
years seem never to have contemplated, and yet they are conse- 
quences which consistency necessarily involves. 

Independently of the consequences now stated, however, 
the method of calculating periods by lunar years is altogether 
founded in error, and is unsupported by even a shadow of sub- 
stantial evidence. The Jews, it is true, had tlieir lunar years, 
but they never employed them in the computation of periods : 
for it is well known that they intercalated their lunar years by 
a sufficient number of days to make them equal to solar years, 
and by their years thus intercalated, i.e., by solar years, they 
computed periods, nor is there a single known instance in which 
they computed otherwise. It is clear, therefore, that the 490 
years of Daniel are solar years, 7.e., proper years. = 

That the prophecy of Daniel had its completion in the 
ministry and death of Christ, is evident from the terms em- 
ployed. To finish the transgression ; to make an end of sins ; to 
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make reconciliation or atonement for iniquity ; to bring in ever. 
lasting righteousness ; to seal up the vision and prophecy ; and to 
anoint the most Holy; are expressions which unquestionably 
apply to the ministry and death of the Messiah, nor are there 
any other events in the history of the church of God, to which, 
with any propriety, they can be applied. The commencement 
of the prophecy is dated from the going forth of the command. 
ment to restore and to rebuild Jerusalem. As, however, there 
were four edicts of this description, it can excite no surprise 
that each has had its advocates as the true one. 

The first edict was that of Cyrus, in B.c. 536. This is 
adopted by Dr. Blayney. But as 490 years from this period 
brings him to s.c. 46, and therefore answers no purpose, he 
alters the 70 weeks to 70 and 7 weeks and 62 years, thus mak- 
ing 601 years. The 70 and 7 weeks, or 539 years, he refers to 
the time that elapsed from the edict of Cyrus to the birth of 
Christ, although he allows that Christ was born six or seven 
years prior to their expiration. And, then, the close of the ad- 
ditional 62 years he refers to the commencement of the Jewish 
war. Such an exposition, to say the least, is a strange handling 
of the Word of God, and carries its own refutation along 
with it. 

The second edict was that of Darius Hystaspes, in B.c. 519. 
But as 490 years from this date would bring us to B.c. 29, i.e., 
twenty-five years before Christ was born, it is clearly not the 
one intended by Daniel. 

The third edict was issued by Artaxerxes Longimanus, in 
the seventh year of his reign, B.c. 458. This we regard as the 
commandment intended by the prophecy. 

The fourth edict, improperly so called, however, for it was 
only a permission of Nehemiah to superintend the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, was granted by the same monarch in the twentieth 
year of his reign, s.c. 445. This is adopted by Archbishop 
Usher. But as 490 years from this period bring us to a.p. 45, 
his Grace carries the edict nine years farther back, i. e., to B.C. 
456, and thus manages to place the death of Christ, a.p. 33, in 
the middle of the 70th week, or 486} years from his erroneously 
supposed time of the promulgation of the edict. 

Another scheme has been contrived by Dr. Hales. Instead 
of making the 70 weeks terminate in the death of Christ, as the 
text obviously teaches, he makes them terminate in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a.v. 70. Four hundred and ninety years 
reckoned back from this period bring us to B.c. 420, at which 
time, however, no edict of any kind is known to have been 
issued: and then to quadrate the various parts of the prophecy 
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with history, he states, that the 70 weeks, instead of being di- 
vided into 7 weeks, 62 weeks, and 1 week, as Daniel has arranged 
them, must be chronologically divided into 64, 1, and 5 weeks. 
Such a scheme, like that of Blayney, requires no comment. It 
is clear, that on this principle of proceeding, the Scriptures may 
be made to teach anything. 

Having now sufficiently adverted to the errors resulting from 
obviously false theories, we return to the third edict, which was 
issued by Artaxerxes Longimanus, in the seventh year of his 
reign, B.c, 458, The account of this edict is given in the seventh 
chapter of Ezra. Reckoning then 70 weeks, or 490 years from 
this period, we come to a.p. 33, as the year in which, according 
to the prediction, Christ made an atonement for iniquity, by the 
sacrifice of himself upon the cross ;—the very year in which, as 
Dr. Clarke observes, most learned men have placed it. Here 
we have a rational and consistent commencement and termina- 
tion of the prophecy. And then the particulars of the prophecy 
too, without the slightest perversion or management, accord 
with known facts, and likewise determine the duration of John’s 
ministry, which on historical grounds cannot be determined. 
On these points, however, Dean Prideaux, and especially the late 
learned Stanley Faber, have written so fully and conclusively, 
that nothing can be added. All that we can do, therefore, will 
be to follow in the path which they have so lucidly marked out, 
and which commends itself both to our reverence for the sacred 
oracles, and our judgment of what is true. 

The 70 weeks are divided into 7 weeks, 62 weeks, and 1 week. 
The 7 weeks, or 49 years, were the period that was to elapse 
from B.c. 458, to the complete restoration of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish polity. This brings us to B.c. 409. History, it is true, 
does not mention this year, nor indeed any other year, as the 
precise period when the restoration in question was completed ; 
but we do know that it was completed about this period; for 
Joiada, the high-priest, commenced his pontificate in B.c. 413, 
and the expulsion of his son from the priesthood was the last act 
of reformation performed by Nehemiah. As, therefore, this last 
act cannot be placed prior to B.c. 413, so both the advanced age 
of Nehemiah at this time, and other considerations, shew that it 
cannot be placed much later. The facts of the case, therefore, 
all go to prove, that the complete restoration of Jerusalem and 
the Jewish polity, must be dated about the year B.c. 409. 

The second division is 62 weeks, or 434 years, and this brings 
us to the fifteenth year of Tiberius, a.p. 26, the year in which, 
according to St. Luke, John the Baptist commenced his ministry. 

The statement of Daniel respecting the termination of this 
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period, as given in the Authorized Version, is the following: 
“And after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, 
but not for himself: and the people of the prince that shall 
come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary.” This passage, 
thus rendered, is clearly at variance with the twenty-fourth verse, 
which places the death of the Messiah at the end of the 70th 
week. Consistency, therefore, requires that the word my should 
be rendered actively, and not passively ; cut off, and not be cut 
off. The original requires, too, that there should be a transpo- 
sition of the expressions in the latter part of the passage. What 
is said of “ the city and the sanctuary,” is predicated, not of “ the 
people of the prince,” but of the Messiah. The proper render- 
ing of the passage, therefore, seems to be the following ;—And 
after threescore and two weeks the Messiah shall cut off, both the 
city and the sanctuary, and they shall be no longer his: for the 
people of the prince that shall come shall act corruptly. This is 
substantially the rendering given by Mr. Faber, with the excep- 
tion, however, that he inserts the phrase, “ by divorce,” after 
“‘ cut off,” in order to indicate the nature of the action. In the 
twenty-fifth verse we read, that “from the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and build Jerusalem unto the Messiah 
the prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks.” 
The coming of the Messiah, therefore, as stated in this verse, 
i.e., his official coming ; the Messiah’s cutting off the city and 
the sanctuary by divorce; and the commencement of John’s 
ministry ; all synchronize, and took place in the year a.p. 26. 

Now, that the commencement of John’s ministry was the 
official coming of Christ, is indicated both by the fact that 
John’s ministry related immediately to Christ ; and also by the 
statement of Christ himself, that “the law and the prophets were 
until John.” The cutting off by divorce, as Mr. Faber remarks, 
implies a legal process, and is, therefore, not effected at once. 
So in the present case: the excision of the Jewish Church was 
not completed until the crucifixion; but it commenced with the 
ministry of John, i. e., with the official coming of the Messiah ; 
for the ministry of the gospel by John was rejected by the Jewish 
church from the very first. 

The third and last division of the prophecy is one week, 
i.e., seven years, which extend from 4.p. 26 to a.v. 33. The 
statement of Daniel on this point is,—‘‘ And he (the Messiah) 
shall confirm the covenant with many for one week.” This 
passage affords decisive evidence that the official coming of 
Christ is to be reckoned from the commencement of John’s 
ministry ; for the confirmation of the covenant by the Messiah 
includes the whole of John’s ministry, as well as his own per- 
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sonal ministry. The ministry of John, therefore, in the language 
of prophecy, is clearly regarded as the ministry of the Messiah ; 
and, consequently, the commencement of that ministry as the 
official coming of the Messiah. 

We have already seen that the personal ministry of Christ 
did not continue for more than three years and a half, but the 
ministry of Christ and the ministry of John together, occupied 
the whole of the seventieth week, i.e., seven years, and therefore 
the duration of John’s ministry was also three years and a half. 
Here, then, we at once determine the question, which, on histo- 
rical grounds, cannot be determined, namely, the duration of 
John’s ministry. The supposition, put forth by some writers, 
that the ministry lasted only about half a year, has chiefly been 
the result of an erroneous date assigned to the death of Christ, 
Besides, it is incredible that John’s fame should have spread so 
extensively as it did in the short space of half a year. Three 
years and a half, on all the known principles of human proceed- 
ing, are much more consistent with such a fact, than the brief 
period of half a year; and thus the recorded fact of the extensive 
spread of John’s fame, and the conclusion to which the prophecy 
of Daniel conducts us, perfectly agree. 

The disputed questions to the discussion of which this ar- 
ticle is devoted, are, we hope, now settled on the firm founda- 
tion of both history and Scripture, and in accordance with the 
principles both of reason and consistency ; namely ;— 

First, that the birth of Christ took place about the close 
of B.c. 4. 

Sxconb ty, that John commenced his ministry in April, a.p. 
26, and continued for about three years and a half. And, 

TuirpLy, that Christ was baptized, probably in October. 
A.D. 29, and after a ministry of about three years and a half, 
died in April, a.v. 33. 

The preceding statement of months is founded on the uni- 
versally acknowledged fact, that the crucifixion took place in 
April. 

R.N. 
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BIBLICAL REVISION.—The Epistle to the Romans.* 


Tue revision of the Authorized Version of the English Scrip. 
tures is a subject which has so largely occupied the attention of 
the religious world, that it would be difficult to add anything to 
what has been said on both sides of the question. The policy 
of an authorized version in England, should such a measure be 
contemplated, is open to grave question. In any country where 
dissent from the established religion is comparatively unknown, 
such a measure might readily be carried out ; but, where nume- 
rous sects abound, and where the various doctrines held would be 
more or less affected, such a proceeding would be likely to raise 
an agitation, and attacks upon the revised version, wherever it 
trespassed against the prejudices of various parties, which would 
be most favourable to the insinuations of the advocates of an 
infallible interpreter and authority. 

It may be said, indeed, that such would not be the case; 
and the work now before us may be adduced as a proof, that — 
* most of the many changes which a proper regard to accuracy” 
would require, “are of slight importance.”’ This argument is, 
however, capable of another application. The reasons that have 
been given against a revision, if not sufficient to prove that such 
a step would be undesirable, are abundantly sufficient to prove 
that it should not be undertaken for the sake of anything of 
“ slight practical importance.” 

If any version could be effected which would tend greatly, 
or even in small measure, to narrow the, limits of controversy, 
or to modify the antagonism of conflicting doctrines, such a 
revision would possess advantages, which it would take many 
and serious objections to counterbalance: but in proportion as 
a revision shrinks from the responsibility of modifying passages 
of doctrinal importance, it allows to slip from its grasp the great 
end and object of the critical study of the Word of God, for 
“Controversy, as it respects professed Christian believers, is but 
another term for maintaining what on either side is supposed to 
be the true intent and meaning of the Sacred Word. The right 
interpretation of Scripture is the direct object of its research.’ 

For these reasons, we believe that an authorized revision 
of any practical importance, if practicable, must, at any rate, 
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follow at a long distance in the wake of volunteer interpretations, 
founded upon a more diligent study of the Scriptures, and 
which shall be so supported upon critical and other grounds, as 
to secure the approval of the great bulk of those who are 
qualified to judge of their merit. Under such circumstances, 
the acceptance of a revised translation would be little more than 
the signing of a deed, the terms of which had been mutually 
agreed upon by the contracting parties; and the value of such 
a revision would be principally proportioned to the measure of 
controversy which it was calculated to eliminate, and of unity 
that it would introduce. 

The present work voluntarily abnegates this first position ; 
and while the “slight practical importance of most of its 
changes” may “ have not a little tended to reassure the minds 
of those who felt serious uneasiness” at the idea of a revision, 
they proportionally prove the absence of any strong necessity 
for such revision. But while the status, which upon its own 
shewing, it does not hold, is easily discerned; it is not so easy 
to ascertain the status which its authors do claim for it. 

In the absence of an unambiguous and congruous announce- 
ment of this point, the only resource is an examination of the 
work itself, to which we at once proceed. 

To begin at the beginning. ‘The title of a work is generally 
supposed to give the fullest indication of its character, consistent 
with the brevity which a title necessarily demands. If we open 
at the title page of the Authorized Version, we find that it 
purports to be “translated out of the original tongues, and with 
the former translations diligently compared and revised.” The 
revised version purports to be after the Authorized Version, but 
not to have been compared with any other translations ; but, on 
the contrary, to have been newly compared with the original 
Greek and revised. We think that this title is, at the least, 
open to much misconstruction. Even if the alterations which 
the revisers have made have been the result of a new examina- 
tion of the original Greek, without consulting the works of 
those who have written on the subject since the time of the 
Authorized Version, they can be spoken of as the result of a 
new comparison with the Greek only in a very qualified sense. 
The comparison would be new to those who made it; not in the 
abstract, nor to the public in any sense in those cases in which 
the alterations had been anticipated. If they have consulted 
other writers upon the subject, and adopted such of their trans- 
lations as they believed to be most accordant with the original, 
even upon a fresh examination by themselves of that original, 
the claim of the translation to be the result of a new comparison 
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is still farther diminished. Such of the alterations in question, 
as have appeared first, or only in one of any of the various 
works written upon the subject, bear date from the day of the 
publication of such work, and to the respective authors of these 
works the church is humanly indebted for such as are improve- 
ments. We feel the less need of any reserve in putting these 
hypotheses, since the revisers themselves profess to have availed 
themselves “of every source of information from which” they 
“hoped to derive help towards” their undertaking, and “to have 
gone through the work with such appliances as they could com- 
mand.” In stating the matter as we have done, we are not, 
therefore, charging them with anything which they have dis- 
avowed. Having stated that they had made use of every avail- 
able help, they cannot reasonably take offence at being supposed 
to have profited by such helps, or at any fair statement of how 
far it may have been in their power to profit by any of those 
which are within the ready reach of every scholar. With these 
preliminary observations we will endeavour to test how far the 
alterations of the revised version can claim to be the result of a 
new comparison with the original Greek. 

It would occupy a time and space altogether inconsistent 
with an article in a periodical to compare the present revised 
version with all the works written, only so far back as a tenth 
part of the interval which has elapsed since the publication of 
the A. V., or during the last twenty-five years. We shall there- 
fore select only one,’ and leave our readers to judge, from the 
smallness or largeness of the number of instances in which the 
alterations of the revised version are anticipated in it, what 
amount of residuum of emendation, entitled to be called the 
result of a new comparison with the Greek would remain, if all 
the works lately written upon the subject had been similarly 
searched, and found to have anticipated the revisers in an equal 
number of instances; and, in doing this, we shall choose one 
which, from its not having been mentioned in a very long list of 
works, consulted on the subject by one of the revisers for his 
own separate work on the Epistle, seems least likely to have 
been thought worthy of being made use of by the combined 
authors of the revision. 

The mere number of alterations that have thus been made 
would, however, be a very faulty criterion: their importance is 
an element of equal, or even of greater weight, and we shall, there- 
fore, begin with those alterations which seem most important; 
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some of which the revisers themselves have stated to be such, 
and have noted as worthy of especial remark in their preface. 

One of these so noted in the preface, and among the most 
decided changes in phraseology is the substitution of thy neigh- 
bour chap. ii. 1, and of his neighbour xiii. for “an other” in the 
A.V. The work of 1854 anticipates this rendering, and re- 
marks that €repos with the article implies a particular relation ; 
and, in the epistles, seems to be always used to indicate that of 
fellowship in the faith. 

At P. xviii., chap. xiv. 10, we are told that “It is very im- 
portant to keep apart the separate addresses to ‘him that 
judgeth,’ and ‘him that despiseth his neighbour,’ and that the 
A. V. loses sight of this.” It will be seen that in this also the 
revisers have been anticipated. 

A. V. But why dost thou judge? VY. of 1854. But thou, 
why dost thou judge? KR. V. But thou, why judgest thou? 

And in the next clause of the verse, 

A.V. Or why dost thou? 1854. Or thou, why dost thou ? 
R. V. And again thou, why, ete ? 

P. xx., on xvi. 27, we are told, that ‘‘To the only wise God”’ 
instead of “ To God only wise,” as in the A. V. is “an im- 
portant alteration, necessitated by the Greek.” This also has 
been anticipated. 

“ Ministering as a priest in the Gospel” instead of the A. V. 
“ministering the Gospel” is another very decided alteration. 
“ Attending as a priest upon the gospel,” is the rendering of the 
work of 1854. 

P. xv. on ix. 6—8 we are told that “ the strict adherence to 
the order of the Greek seems here to bring out the meaning 
more sharply.” 

A.V. Ver. 6. For they are not all Israel. V.1854. For not 
all they, etc. R.V. For not all they. 

A.V. Ver. 8. That is, they which are the children. V. 1854. 
That is, not the children. R.V. That is, not they. 

P. xv., on ix. 2. A.V. Great heaviness and continual 
sorrow. V.of 1854. Great grief and unceasing anguish. R.V. 
Great sorrow and unceasing anguish. 

P. xv., on ix. 28. A.V. For he will finish the work and cut 
it short in righteousness; because a short work will the Lord make 
upon the earth. V.of 1854. For finishing and cutting short his 
reckoning, for a summary reckoning will God make upon the earth. 
R. V. For he is finishing the reckoning, and cutting it short, etc. : 
for a short reckoning will the Lord make upon the earth. 

P. xvi., on chap. x.3. We do not adduce this as an instance 
of verbal resemblance, or of anticipated rendering, but as a 
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singular case, in which, holding the meaning given in the work 
of 1854, the revisers seem to have avoided the word which is 
used in English to express that meaning. The A. V. gives 
“ For they being ignorant of God’s righteousness.” Upon this 
the revisers remark “that they have substituted a phrase to ex. 
press the Jews misapprehending the nature of the righteousness,” . 
Now we deny that the phrase “ not knowing” expresses mis- 
apprehension : “ not understanding,” the rendering of the work of 
1854, undeniably does; and, having adduced one instance of 
resemblance between the rendering in that work and the mean. 
ing held by the revisers, as stated in their preface, but which 
the verbal rendering in the body of their work seems to avoid, 
we are tempted to adduce another. P. xiv., on chap. viii. 13, 
we are told that the revisers have substituted for the “ Ye shall 
die” of the A. V. a phrase which they have thought most to ex- 
press the Greek as intimating the present prospect of future 
death. ‘ Ye are about to die,” the rendering of the work of 
1854, corresponds closely with the Greek, and seems to intimate, 
what the revisers say is the meaning of the original, much more 
distinctly than ye must die, which expresses the certainty and 
inevitability of death, but nothing as to its nearness, either in 
prospect or actuality. Did the revisers think that ‘ not under- 
standing” and “ye are about to die” were bolder renderings for 
their respective Greek words, than the translating tov érepoy, 
thy neighbour, or were they afraid of too frequent a recurrence 
of bold renderings? 

Having noticed some of the coincidences and anticipations of 
the revisers’ renderings, which they have selected in their preface 
as most important, we will now proceed to give seriatim a list 
of the renderings in which the revisers have been anticipated in 
the work in question, giving the Authorized in one column, and 
that of 1854, with which the Revised coincides, and by which 
the latter has been at least anticipated in another. In those 
cases in which there may be a very slight difference, we will give 
the word or particle of the revised version in a parenthesis. 


AvuTHORIZED VERSION. Work oF 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858. 
CHAPTER I. 
Ver. 1. Separated Set apart 
2. Which was made Who (R. which) was born 
3. Concerning his Son Jesus Concerning his Son... . 
Christ Ver. 4. Even Jesus Christ our Lord 
4. And was Who (R. which) was 
5. By whom Through whom 
5. Obedience to the faith Obedience of faith 
7. Grace to you Grace be unto you 
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Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858. 


In my spirit 

How unceasingly 

But 

To Greeks and to Barbarians (R. 
and Barbarians) 

Manifested 

Being perceived 

That all they might be without 
excuse (R. that they may be 
without excuse) 

Reasonings 

For the likeness of the (R. an) image 
of corruptible man 

Among themselves 

Passions 

And in like manner 

Slanderers 


CHAPTER II. 


Thon judgest thy neighbour 
We know 

Which do such things 
For thyself 

In the day 

And of the revelation 
Works 

Incorruption 

To them 

Worketh evil 

The things of the law 


But if 

On (R. upon) the law 

In God 

In the law 

By the (R. thy) transgression, &c. 
A transgressor of the law 

Is become 

The uncircumcision 

Circumcision is of the heart 


Not in the letter 


CHAPTER III. 
What advantage then hath What advantage then was there (R. 


1858. ] 
rk AvTHORIZED VERSION. 
is Ver. 9. With my spirit 
es 9. That without ceasing 
‘is 13. Now 
my 14. To the Greeks and to the 
” Barbarians 
es 19. Shewed 
a 20. Being understood 
of 20. So that they are without 
of excuse 
le 
ch 21. Imaginations 
id, 23. Into an image made like to 
3, corruptible man 
all 24. Between themselves 
Xe 26. Affections 
re 27. And likewise 
30. Backbiters 
of 
te, 
re P 
me Ver. 1. Thou judgest another 
: 2. We are sure 
- 2. Which commit such things 
of 5. Unto thyself 
for 5. Against the day 
ov, 5. And revelation 
ice 6. Deeds 
7. Immortality 
of 8. Unto them 
ace 9. Doeth evil 
list 14. The things contained in the 
in law 
ail 17. Behold 
‘ch 17. In the law 
- 17. Of God 
ose 23. Of the law 
sive 23. Through breaking the law 
25. A breaker of the law 
25. Is made 
858, 27. Uncircumcision 
29. Circumcision is that of the 
heart 
29. And not in the letter 
ord 
Ver. 1. 
the Jew 
VOL. VII.—NO, XIV. 











what then is the advantage) of 
the Jew 
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AvTHORIZED VERSION. 


Ver. 2. 


aan > 


1). 


11. 


12. 


Biblical Revision. 


Chiefly 


. Unto them were committed 


the oracles of God 


. Commend 

. Who taketh vengeance 
. Through my lie 

. Damnation 


For we have before proved 


. Therefore 


Without the law 


. Is manifested 


. Come short 
. To be a propitiation 
. For the remission of sins 


that are past, through the 
forbearance of God 


. To declare his righteousness 


. At this time 
. Him which believeth in 


Jesus 


. Without the deeds of the 


law 


. Therefore we conclude 
. Is he God of the Jews 


only ? 


. Seeing it is one God 





[July, 


Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858, 


First indeed 

Unto them God’s oracles were en- 
trusted (R. they were entrusted 
with the oracles of God) 

Establish (R. establisheth) 

Who inflicteth his wrath 

By my lie 

Condemnation 

For we have before charged or 
brought home the charge (R. for 
we before brought the charge) 

Because 

Apart from the law ; 

Hath been (R. manifested) made 
manifest 

Fallen (R. fall) short 

As a propitiation 

The remission of sins past; i. ¢., 
of sins remitted in former ages 
in the times of God’s forbearance 
(R. the passing over of the former 
sins in the forbearance of God) 

For the manifestation (R. shewing 
forth) of his righteousness 

In the present time 

Him (R. which is) of the faith (R. of 
faith in Jesus) of Jesus 

Apart from the works of the law 


For we reckon 
Is God the God of the Jews only? 


Seeing (R. that) God is one 


CHAPTER IV. 


. Our Father, as pertaining 


to the flesh, hath found 


. He hath whereof to glory ; 


but not before God 


. The reward 

. Is counted 

- Imputeth 

. Without works 


That he might be 
Imputed 
And the Father 





Our Father (R. hath) found as per- 
taining to the flesh 

He hath whereof to glory (R. ground 
of boasting). But that he hath 
not to glory before God, ete. (R. 
but he hath none before God) 

His wages (R. his reward) 

Is reckoned 

Reckoneth 

Apart from works 

In order that he might be 

Reckoned 

And that he might be the Father 








Ne 
ed 
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AvutTHorizEep VERSION. 
Vr. 13. For the promise that he 

should be the heir of the 
world was not 

14. Be heirs 

14. When he was 

14. Neither yet 

19. And being not weak 

22. And therefore 

22. Imputed 

25. And was raised again 
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Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858. 


For (R. it was) not by (R. through) 
the law was the promise (R. that 
the promise was) 

Be the (R. heirs) intended heirs 

Being 

Nor the 

And not being weak 

Wherefore also 

Reckoned 

And was raised 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 2. We stand and rejoice 
7. Some would even 

11. And not only so, but we 
also joy 

12. By sin 

14, Figure 

15. Many be dead 

15. Unto many 

16. By one 

17. By one 

17. Much more they which re- 
ceive abundance of grace 

17. By one 

18. By the offence of one 


18. By the righteousness of one 

19. For as by one man’s dis- 
obedience 

19. Many 

21. Sin hath reigned unto death 

21. By Jesus Christ 


We stand and we rejoice (R. glory) 

Some one, ete. 

And not only so, but rejoicing (R. 
glorifying) 

Through sin 

Type 

The many (R. died) have died 

Unto the many 

Through one 

Through the one 

Much more shall they which receive 
the abundance of the grace 

Through the one 

By (R. through) one offence (R. 
trespass) 

By (R. through) one righteous act 

For as by (R. through) the disobe- 
dience of the one 

The many 

Sin reigned in death 

Through Jesus Christ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 2. We that are dead to sin 

4. Into death 

4. Even so 

6. Is crucified 
13. Yield yourselves 
16. To whom ye obey 
17. God be thanked 

17. Form of doctrine which was 

delivered unto you 
19. Unto holiness 


We who died to (R. unto) sin 

Unto death with him (R. his death) 

So 

Was crucified 

Yield yourselves up 

Whom ye obey 

Thanks be to God 

Form of doctrine where into (R. 
where unto) ye were delivered 

Unto sanctification 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1. As long 
2. Law of her husband 


So long 
Law of the husband 
EE2 
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AvuTHORIZED VERSION. Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858, 
Ver. 8. She be married She be joined 
4. Is raised Was raised 
6. Being dead Having died 
10. And the commandment And that (R. the) very command- 
ment 
12. Wherefore So that 
12. Holy Is holy 
13. But sin... working death But sin was (R. became) death unto 


in me 


me 
13. Was then thatwhichis good Has then which was (R. is) good 
made death unto me? become death unto me? 
17. No more No longer 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Ver. 2. Of sin and death Of sin and of death 
6. For to be carnally minded For the thought of the carnal 
is death minded man (R. mind of the 
flesh) is death 
9. Now if any man But if any man 
10. The body is dead The body indeed is dead 
11. Quicken your mortal bodies Quicken even your mortal bodies 
18. To be compared with the In comparison of the glory 
glory 
18. Which shall be revealed That (R. which) is to be revealed 
19. Expectation of the creature Expectation of the creation 
20. For the creature was made For the creation was made subject 
subject 
20. Not willingly Not in the exercise of a will. “ Non 
de sua propria inclinazione.” N.B. 
(R. not of its own will) 
20. Who hath subjected the 
same in hope 
21. Because the creature itself } In hope that even the creation itself 
21. Into the glorious liberty Into the liberty of the glory 
23. And not only they And not only so 
23. But ourselves But even we ourselves 
24. By hope Tn hope 
26. Likewise the spirit also In like manner does the Holy Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities (R. Spirit) 
88. Nor things to come Nor things to come, nor powers 
39. Nor height Nor height 
CHAPTER IX. 
Ver. 2. Great heaviness and con- Great grief (R. sorrow) and unceas- 
tinual sorrow in my heart ing anguish 
3. That myself That I myself 
3. For my brethren In behalf of my brethren 
5. Of whom Christ came Of whom is Christ 














8. 


d- 


ceas- 
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AvuTHORIZED VERSION. 
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Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858. 


Ver. 5. Who is over all, God Who is God over all, blessed for 
blessed for ever ever 
6. For they are not all Israel, For not all they that (R. which) are 
which are of Israel of Israel are Israel 
8. That is they, etc. That is not, ete. 
8. Are counted Are reckoned 
9. At this time According to this very time (R. this 
time) 
17. For this same purpose For this very (R. purpose) thing 
18. Therefore hath he Therefore he hath 
21. Of the same lump Out of the same lump 
26. And it shall come to pass _—And it shall be 
26. Children of the living God _ Sons of the living God 
28. For he will finish the work, For (R. he is) finishing and cutting 
and cut it short in righ- short his reckoning, for a sum- 
teousness: for a short mary (R. short) reckoning will 
work will the Lord make God make upon the earth 
upon the earth 
31. Stumbling stone Stone of stumbling 
CHAPTER X. 
Ver. 1. Isthat they might be saved Is for their salvation 
2. I bear them record I bear them witness 
2. Zeal of God Zeal for God 
3. And going about And seeking 
5. Shall live by them Shall live in them 
13. For whosoever For every one without exception 
(R. for every one whosoever) 
15. That preach the Gospel of That bring the (R. omits ‘ the’) 
peace glad tidings of peace 
15. And bring That bring 
18. Went Went out 
CHAPTER XI. 
Ver. 2. Wot ye not? Know ye not? 


. How he maketh interces- 


sion to God against Israel 


. And I am left alone 
. At this 
. And bow down their back 


alway 


. But rather by 

. The diminishing of them 
. Because of unbelief 

. On them 

. If they abide not 

. In unbelief 

. Cut out 


How he pleads to (R."pleadeth with) 
God against Israel 

And I only am left 

In this 

And ever bow thou down their 
back 

But by 

Their diminution (R. diminishing) 

Because of their unbelief 

Toward (R. them) those 

If they continue not 

In their unbelief 

Cut off 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Vr. 26, 
27. 
28. 
30. 
30. 


31. 
31. 
32. 


Ver. l. 


And so 

For this 

As concerning the Gospel 
Have not believed 
Through their unbelief 


Believed 
That through your mercy 
In unbelief 


Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858, 
And thus ‘ 
And this 
As touching the Gospel 
Were disobedient 
Through their disobedience (R. By 

the disobedience of these) 
Been disobedient 
That by the mercy shewn to you 
In disobedience 


CHAPTER XII. 


. That ye present 
. That ye may prove 


. But to think soberly 


. To every man 
. Whether prophecy 


mulation 


ties of saints 


. Mind not high things 


To present 

That ye may obtain clearer and 
clearer views (R. discern) 

But to study to think soberly (R. to 
be minded so as to be sober- 
minded) 

To each 

Whether we have the gift of (R. 
omits ‘ the gift of’) prophecy 


. Let love be without dissi- Let (R. your) love be unfeigned 


. Distributing to the necessi- Communicating to the necessities 


of the saints 
Not minding high things 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The higher powers 


. Damnation 
. Wilt thou then ? 


. And that 
. When we believed 
. Let us walk honestly 


The powers that be over (R. are 
above) them (R. him) 

Condemnation 

Do you then wish? (R. Dost thou 
desire ?) 

And this 

When we first believed 

Let us walk becomingly (R. seemly) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


. For one man 
. Another esteemeth every Another esteems (R. esteemeth) 


day alike 


. Unto the Lord 

. And living 

. But why dost thou 

. So then every one of us 
. But judge this rather 


. An occasion of falling 
. By the Lord Jesus 


One man 


every day 

To the Lord 

And of the living 

But thou, why, ete. 

So then each (R. one) of us 

But let us rather come to this judg- 
ment (R. but let this rather be 
your judgment) 

An occasion to fall 

In the Lord Jesus 


asaenaa 








By 


are 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Vr. 14. To him 


14. 
15. 


15. 
15. 


19. 
19. 


20. 


23. 
23. 


Anything to be unclean 
If thy brother be grieved 
with thy meat 


Now walkest thou not 
charitably 

Destroy not him with thy 
meat, for whom Christ 
died 

Things which make for 
peace 

And things wherewith one 
may edify another 

For meat 

Ts damned 

For whatsoever 
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Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858. 


To him only 

Anything unclean 

If thy brother is grieved because of 
meat (R. if because of meat thy 
brother is grieved) 

Thou no longer walkest (R. art no 
longer walking) according to love 

Destroy not, by thy meat, him for 
whom Christ died 


Things of peace 


And (R. the) things of (R. which 
pertain unto) mutual edification 

For the sake of meat 

Is condemned 

And everything (R. and whatsoever) 


CHAPTER XV. 


. For even Christ 

. The God of patience grant 
. Of you 

. In some sort 

. Grace that is given 

- Ministering the Gospel of 


God 


. Therefore 
. Those things 
. Through mighty signs unto 


Iilyricum 


. By the power of the Spirit 


of God 


. Lest I should build 
. For I trust to see you in 


my journey 


. And to be brought on my 


way thitherward by you 


. For it hath pleased them of 


Macedonia and Achaia 


. For the poor saints 


. It hath pleased them verily, 
and their debtors they are 

. And I am sure 

30. For the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
sake 

. And for the love 


For Christ also 

May the God of patience grant 

Concerning you 

Partly (R. in some measure) 

Grace given 

Attending (R. ministering) as a 
ery upon (R. in) the Gospel of 
Go 


Then 

The things 

By (R. in) the power of signs so 
(R. as) far as Illyricum 

Though (R. in) the power of the 
Holy Ghost (R. Spirit) 

That I might not build 

I hope, as I pass on, to see you 
(R. I hope to see you as I pass 
through) 

And to be sent (R. set) forward (R. 
on my journey) thither 

Macedonia and Achaia have thought 
it (R. omits ‘ it’) good 

For the poor of (R. among) the 
saints 

They have thought it good, and (R. 
indeed) they are their debtors 

And I know 

By our Lord Jesus Christ 


And by the love 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION. Work or 1854, & Revisep Version, 1858, 
Vr.31. May be accepted of the May be (R. prove) acceptable to 
saints the saints 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Ver. 2. She hath need of you She may have need of you 
2. For she hath been For she herself (R. too) hath been 
3. My helpers My fellow labourers 
5. My well-beloved Epcenetus Epcenetus, my well-beloved 
6. Simple Harmless 
25. Now to him that is of power Now to him that is able 
25. Since the world began During the time of the ages (R. 
during eternal ages) 
27. To God only wise To the only wise God 


From this comparison it will be found that there are about 
240 instances of coincidence between the revised version of the 
five clergymen published in 1858, and the work with which it 
has been compared, published in 1854. Estimating the total 
number of alterations, made by the revisers, at 750; and we 
believe this to be over the mark if repetitions are not counted ; 
the number of coinciding anticipations amounts to about one- 
third ; and, if importance be taken into consideration, we should 
say to more. We think that a translation, consisting of render- 
ings so largely anticipated in one work, can scarcely claim to be 
the result of a new comparison with the Greek, or to be called, 
as it is by the revisers, “our translation ;”” and, having directed 
sufficient attention to this point, we now proceed to examine how 
far the claim of improvement upon the Authorized Version may 
be made for those alterations, which, as they are not in the work 
from which we have quoted, and as we have not sought them 
elsewhere, may be the undeniable results of a recent comparison 
with the Greek, and new and original, not only so far as. the 
revisers are concerned, but to the public.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
Ver. 2. Which he promised, for Which he had promised. + 
4. With power declared to be the Son of God, for Declared 

to be the Son of God with power. - 
4, Resurrection of the dead, for Resurrection from the 

dead. t 

5. Unto obedience, instead of For obedience. 

5. The nations, for Nations. 

5. For his name’s sake, instead of For his name. 

6. Jesus Christ’s called, for The called of Jesus Christ. 


l[+++-~ 





@ The alterations which seem for the better are marked + ; those for the worse —}; 
those doubtful ?; and those only equal to the A.V. =. 
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The Epistle to the Romans. 
Published, for Spoken of. 
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10. A way opened by the will of God, for A a 
journey by the will of God. 
12. That is, that I with you may be comforted among you, 
each by the faith which is on the other, both yours and mine, 


mutual faith both of you and me. 


13. 


Fruit in you too, for Fruit among you also. 
13. Even as also in the rest of the Gentiles, for Even 


among other Gentiles. 


14. 


15. 


15. To you also that are in Rome, for To you that are 


Foolish, for Unwise. 


In me lieth, for In me is. 


Rome also. 


17. 
17. 
19. 
19. 


Faith unto Faith, for Faith to faith. 
But the righteous, for The just. 

Is known, for May be known. 
Manifested, for Hath shewn. 


for That is that I may be comforted together with you, by the 


| l¢++e¢ite ll 


20. For from the creation of the world his invisible things, 
instead of For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world. 


20. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
32. 
382. 
32. 
32. 
32. 


By means of the things, for By the things. 


Though they knew, for When they knew. 
Gave thanks, for Were thankful. 

Were brought, for Became. 

Were made, for Became. 

Inasmuch as, for Who. 

For a lie, instead of Into a lie. 

Rather than, for More than. 

Shameful passions, for Vile affections. 
Changed, for Did change. 
Unseemliness, for That which is unseemly. 
The recompense, for That recompense. 
Did not choose, for Did not like. 

Up, for Over. 

The things, for Those things. 

Not fit to be done, for Not convenient. 
Strife, for Debate. 

Hated of God, for Haters of God. 
Devisers, for Inventors. 

Men who, for Who. 

Knowing well, for Knowing. 

Do for commit,—and Commit for do— 
But also, for But. 

Consent, for Have pleasure. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1. Wherefore, for Therefore. 


1. 


Without excuse, for Inexcusable. 


3. Reckonest, for Thinkest. 


OOoonr Cros & Co 


. Committest, for Doest. 

. Repetition of his. 

. Is leading, for Leadeth. 

. In, for Against. 

. Art treasuring, for Treasurest. 

. Patience, for Patient continuance. 
. Insertion of Shall there be. 

. Distress, for Anguish. 

. Greek, for Gentile. 

. Under, for In. 

. Righteous, for Just. 

. Gentiles, for The Gentiles. 

. Of the law, for In the law. 

. Though they have, for Having not. 
. The law, for A law. 

. Inasmuch as, for Which. 

. Witness thereto, for Witness. 

. Defending, for Exercising. 

. Insertion of them. 

. One with another, for One another. 
. But if, for Behold. 

. In God, for Of God. 

. Discernest things that are more excellent, for Ap- 


provest, etc. 
20. Possessing, for Which hast. 


20. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
24, 
25. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
26. 
26. 


Model, for Form. 

There, for Therefore. 

Doest teach, for Teachest. 

Men, for Man. 

Forbiddest, for Sayest that a man should not. 
Rob temples, for Commit sacrilege. 
In the law, for Of the law. 
Because of, for Through. 

Even as, for As. 

Indeed, for Verily. 

Is profitable, for Profiteth. 

Do, for Keep. 

Then, for Therefore. 

Ordinances, for Righteousness. 
Reckoned, for Counted. 
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26. 
26. 
29. 


1858.] 


The Epistle to the Romans. 


Through, for By. 


Art a transgressor, for Dost transgress. 
Whereof, for Whose. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Ver. 1. Is the benefit, for Profit is there. 


Ver. 1. What then shall we say, for What shall we say then. 


CO AEMEATS B09 OO 


. Make void, for Make without effect. 
. Faithfulness, for Faith. 

. Nay, for Yea. 

. Mayest, for Mightest. 

. Abounded, for More abounded. 


By, for Through. 


. Still to be judged, for Yet also judged. 
. Excel, for Are better. 

. Greeks, for Gentiles. 

. Not so much as one, for Not one. 

. Speaketh, for Saith. 

. In order that, for That. 

. And that all the world, for And all the world. 
. Under the Judgment, for Guilty. 

. Through, for By. 

. Cometh, for Is. 

. Hath been, for Is. 

. Through faith, for Which is by faith. 

. All, for All them. 

. Distinction, for Difference. 

. By his blood, for In his blood. 

. Shewing forth, for To declare. 

. That he may be, for That he might be. 
. Our boasting, for Boasting. 

. What manner, for What. 

. For, for Therefore. 

. Reckon, for Conclude. 

. Nay, for Yea. 


CHAPTER IV. 


2. Was, for Were. 

3. Ground of boasting, for Whereof to glory. 

3. And inserted before Abraham. 

3. Reckoned, for Counted. 

4. In the way of grace, for Of grace-—Would not By way 
of grace, or According to grace, express the meaning more cor- 


rectly ? 


8. Reckon, for Impute. 
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9. Is this blessing then pronounced, for Cometh this blessed. 
ness. — 

10. How then was it, for How was it then. . 

1l. “ When he was” inserted. + 

11. While in his uncircumcision, for Yet being uncircum- 
cised. + 
11. The father of all in uncircumcision that believe, for The 
father of all them that believe though they be not circum- 
cised.—We believe that the d:a here denotes an obstacle, real or 
apparent, which is overcome. This the A. V. expresses, but the 
R. lets it slip, and it, at the same time, displaces the order of 
the original. 

11. The righteousness, for Righteousness. 

12. But to them also, for Who also. 

12. While in uncircumcision, for Being yet uncircumcised. 

13. Promise was given, for Promise was. 

14. Is made, for Made. 

15. Is no law, for No law is. 

15. Neither is, for There is no. 

16. For this cause, for Therefore. 

16. The inheritance, for It. 

16. May be, for Might be. 

16. In order that, for To the end. 

16. May be sure, for Might be sure. 

16. Not only to that, for Not to that only. _ 

17. A father of many nations have I made thee, for I “a 
made thee a father. 

17. Before God in whose sight he believed, for Before wr 
whom he believed.—The insertion of two phrases, viz., before, 
and in whose sight, is more than the single word xarévavre war- 
rants. Moreover, believing in the sight of God does not seem 
to connect nearly so well with the train of reasoning as believing 
God. Comp. verses 3, 9, 11, 12, in all of which belief and faith 
in God himself, not before him or in his sight, is what is 
spoken of. 

19. Now become dead, for Now dead. 

20. But was made strong, for Was strong. 

24. For our sake, instead of For us. 

24. To us [I say] who believe, for If we believe. 

24. Raised, for Raised up. 

25. Delivered up, for Delivered. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. Being there, for Therefore being. 
1. Let us have peace, for We have peace. 
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2. Through, for By. = 

2. Our access, for Access. 

2. And we glory, for And rejoice.—The insertion of the 
“we” disconnects the glorying from Christ Jesus, and the sub- 
stituting glory for rejoice leads to a confusion of the two distinct 
Greek words rendered glory, and to an uncalled for tautology. — 

3. Also glory, for Glory. .... also 

3. Our tribulations, for Tribulations. 

4. Approval, for Experience. 

4. Has been poured forth, for Is poured forth. 

4. Was given, for Is given. 

6. “In due season” expresses more than the original ; “in 
due time”’ is sufficient. Moreover the word “ season” gives the 
idea of a regularly and even frequently recurring time, whereas 
the time of Christ’s coming was once for all. The A. V., “in 
due time,” is therefore much better. - 

7. Any one, for One. + 

7. Doth dare, for Would dare. - 

8. His own, for His. _ 

9. “Wrath [to come],” instead of “wrath,” limits it to the 
future, and even distant future, which is not warranted by the 
original [God’s] wrath, or wrath [of God] is free from this 
objection. = 

10. Being enemies, for When we were enemies. ~ 

10. Through, for By. ? 

12. Through, sin death, for Death by sin, is no improvement, 
so far as the order of the words is concerned. — 

13. Thus, for So. 

13. Spread through, for Passed. 

12. Were sinners, for Have sinned. — 

13, There was sin in the world, for Sin was in the world. — 

14. Sinned not, for Had not sinned. ? 

14. After the likeness of the transgression of Adam, for 
After the likeness of Adam’s transgression. 

14, A type, for The figure. 

15. Howbeit, for But. 

15. Gift of grace, for Free gift. 

15. By, for Through. 

15. Did the grace of God and his free gift abound unto the 
many by the grace of the one man Jesus Christ, instead of 
Much more the grace of God and the gift by grace, ‘which is by 
one man Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 

16. Came, for Was. 

16. Gift of grace, for Free Gift. 
16. Trespasses, for Offences. 
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17. Trespass of the one, for One man’s offence. 
18. [The issue was] inserted. + 
18. To, for Unto. ~ 
19. Even so, for So. + 
20. Now, for Moreover +, but Now also. ~ 
20. Came in, for entered, destroys the unity of expression, 
and the measure of connexion in the apostle’s reasoning between 
sin’s entrance and the law’s entrance. It should either be Sin 
came in. ... But the law came in, or Sin entered. .. . But the 
law entered. - 
20. Multiplied, for Abound. 


20. Beyond measure abound, for Much more abound. ? 
21. In order that, for That. + 
CHAPTER VI. 
Ver. 1. What then shall we say, for What shall we say 
then. + 
3. All we who, for So many of us. + 
4. Were buried, for Are buried. + 
4. Through our baptism, for By baptism. + 


4. Through the glory, for By the glory. 
5. If we have become united to the likeness, for If we have 


been planted together in the likeness. + 
5. Surely we shall be also, for We shall be also. + 
6. Be in bondage to sin, for Serve sin. 


6. In order that, for That. 
7. He that hath ‘died, for He that is dead is? He that died 


would be +. ? 
7. Hath been, for Is. + 
7. Set free, for Freed. + 
8. If we died, for If we be dead. ? 


8. Dominion over him no more, for No more dominion over 
him. + 
10. For the death that he died, instead of For in that he 
died. - 


11. Even so, for Likewise. + 
11. Dead unto sin, for Dead indeed unto sin. _ 
11. In Christ Jesus, for Through Jesus Christ. + 


12. Then, for Therefore. 
13. Members unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness, 


for Members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin. + 
13. Members unto God as instruments of righteousness, for 
Members as instruments of righteousness unto God. + 
16. To whomsoever, for To whom. + 


16. Whether it be of sin, for Whether of sin. + 
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16. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
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Ye obeyed, for Ye have obeyed. cs 
And being, for Being then. + 
Were made, for Became. _ 
To righteousness, for Of righteousness. + 
Yielded, for Have yielded. + 
Servants, for The servants. + 
In regard of, for From. — 


21. What fruit then had ye at that time, for What fruit had 
ye then. + 
22. Made servants, for Became servants. _ 


Ver. 2. While, for So long as. 
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but, in change of word, 


8. 
8. 
9. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 


13. 


for That sin by the commandment might, ete. 


14. 


16. I desire not, for I would not. 


. Therefore, for So then. 
. Die, for Be dead. 


. So as to bring forth, for To bring. 
. Have been, for Are. 


. In the newness, for In newness. 
. Nevertheless, for Nay. 

. Except through, for But by. 

. Coveting, for Lust. 


CHAPTER VII. 


. Die, for Be dead. 


Were made, for Are become. 
Through the body, for By the body. 
Joined, for Married. 

Stirrings, for Motions. 

Were active, for Worked. 


Loosed, for Delivered. 
So as to serve, for That we should serve. 
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. Having found, for Taking +, so far as tense is concerne 
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Coveting, for Concupiscence. 
Is dead, for Was dead. 
And, instead of For. 
Came to life, for Revived. 
For, instead of Unto. 
Having found, for Taking occasion, as at ver. 8. 
Through, for By. 
Righteous, for Just. 
Be shewn to be, for Appear. 
That through the commandment sin might become, etc., 
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Into the power of sin, for Under sin. 
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17. Perform, for Do. ms 
18. To desire, for To will. ? 
18. But to perform, for But how to perform. ? 
20. The sin, for Sin. M 


21. Therefore, for Then. 

21. That which is good, for Good, is in itself +, but, followed 
by “evil,” not “that which is evil,” ‘the A.V. is, on the whole, 
more consistent. — 

23. A different law, for Another law. 

25. So then I myself serve the law of God with the mind, 
for So then with the mind I myself serve, etc. _— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 2. Set me free, for Made me free. + 
4. Righteous demand, for Righteousness. ? 
6: For the mind of the flesh, instead of For to be carnally 
minded. 
7. Doth not submit itself, for Is not subject. 
9. If the Spirit, for If so be that the Spirit 
10. By reason of, for Because. 
11. And, for But. 
11. Dwelleth, for Dwell. 
11. Shall quicken even, for Shall also quicken. 
11. By reason, for By. 
12. That we should live, for To live. 
13. Must die, for Shall die. 
15. Did not receive, for Have not received. 
15. Leading back unto fear, for Again to fear. 
17. If, for If so be. 
17. Are suffering, for Suffer. 
17. To the end that, for That. 
17. Glorified with him, for Glorified together. 
18. Of no account, for Worthy. 
18. Is to be revealed, for Shall be revealed. 
19. Is waiting, for Waiteth. 
19. Revelation, for Manifestation. 
20. Made it subject, for Hath subjected +, as to tense, b 
as to form of expression. 
21. Set free, for Delivered. 
23. First fruit, for First fruits. 
24. In hope, for By hope. 
24. Were saved, for are saved. 
24. Also, for Yet. 
25. We wait for it with patience, for Then do we with p 
tience wait for it. 
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26. Weakness, for Infirmities. + 
27. That, for Because. ? 
28. Moreover, for And. ? 


28. To them that love God, all things work together ete. Yr. 
for All things work together for good to them, ete. 

28. Who, according to his purpose, are called, for Are the 
called according to his purpose. : 

29. Foreordain, for Predestinate. 

29. To bear the likeness of the image of his Son, for To be 


conformed to the image. + 
31. What then shall we say, for What shall we say then. + 
31. Is, for Be. + 


31. Shall be, for Can be. — 
31. Also with him, for With him also. = 
33. Bring any charge against, for Lay anything to the 
charge. = 
33. God is he, for It is God. ? 
34. Christ is he that died, for It is Christ that died. ? 
34. Yea, more, that is also risen again, for Yea, rather, that 
is risen again. + 
34. Also, for Even. ? 
36. Are we being killed, for Are we killed. ? 
36. Were accounted, for Are accounted. ? 
39. Created thing, for Creature. + 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 4. Belongeth, for Pertaineth. 
4. Of the sanctuary, for Of God. 
7. Abraham’s seed, for seed of Abraham. 
10. So, for This. 
11. When the children were not yet born, instead of The 
children not yet being born. rT 
11. To the end that, for That. ~ 
11. Not depending on works, for Not of works, is unwar- 
rantable; the word “depending” should have been placed be- 
tween brackets. —_ 
13. Even as, for As. 
14. What then shall we say, for What shall, ete. 
15. Whomsoever, for Whom. 
15. I have mercy, for I will have mercy. 
16. Therefore, for So then. 
16. Nor yet, for Nor. 
17. Did I raise thee up, that I may shew, for I have wen 
thee up that I might shew. 
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17, Published abroad in all the earth, for Declared through. 
out all the earth. 

19. Resisteth, for Hath resisted. 

20. Didst make, for Hast made. 

22. Purposing, for Willing. 

22. To shew forth, for To shew. 

22. Vessels of wrath, for The vessels, ete. 

23. To the end that, for That. 

24, From among, for Of. 

27. Moreover, for Also. 

27. The remnant, for A remnant. 

29. Become, for Been. 

29. Had been made, for Been made. 

30. Which follow, for Which followed. 

30. Attained, for Have attained. 

31. Following, for Which. followed. 

31. Arrived, for Attained. 

32. Following . . . they stumbled, for Because they sought 
it not by faith. For they stumbled. 

33. Even as, for As. 

33. Thereon, for On him. 

33. Put to shame, for shamed. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1. My supplication, for Prayer. + 
3. Not knowing the righteousness of God, for Being igno- 
rant of God’s righteousness 2.) 
4. Unto righteousness, to every one that believeth, instead 
of, For righteousness to, etc. 
5. [Saying the] for That the. 
5. Hath done, for Doeth. 
7. Bring Christ up, for Bring up Christ. 
8. Nigh unto thee, for Nigh thee. 
8. In thy mouth, for Even in thy mouth. 
9. Because, for That if. 
11. Put to shame, for Be ashamed. 
12. Distinction, for Difference. 
13. Every one whosoever, for Whosoever. 
15. That bring glad tidings of peace, that bring glad tidings 
of good things, instead of That preach the gospel of peace, “ 
bring glad tidings. 
16. They did not all hearken to the good tidings, for Thy 
did not all obey the Gospel. 
17. Of hearing, for By hearing. 
17. Through, for By. 
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18. Voice, for Sound. + 

19. Did Israel not know? for Did not Israel know ? = 

19. Against that which is not a nation, for By them — 
are no people. 

19, A nation that hath no understanding, for By a foolish 
nation. + 
20. By them, for Of them. + 
21. In regard of Israel, for To Israel. — 


CHAPTER XI, 


Ver. 1. Did God cast away, for Hath God cast aw ay, in in 
connexion with, For I also am. 
4. Nevertheless, for But. = 
6. Now, for And. ? 
6. If it is by grace, for If by grace.—“ It is” should have 
been bracketed. 
6. Becometh no more grace, for Is no more grace. — 
7. That which Israel seeketh for, he found not, for Israel 
hath not obtained that which he seeketh for—so far as order is 
concerned. 
7. Found, for obtained. + 
8. Gave them .... unto this very day, for Hath given them 
. unto this day. — 
8. This very day, for This day. ? 
11. Did they stumble, for Have they stumbled. _ 
11. In order that, for That. 
11. Trespass, for Fall. 
12. Their diminishing, for The diminishing of them. 
13. I am speaking, for I speak. 
13. Glory, for Magnify. 
14, Jealousy, for emulation: 
14, Mine own flesh, for them which are mine own flesh. 
14. May, for might. 
16. Moreover if, instead of, For if. 
16. So also are, for So are. 
17. But if, for And if. 
17. Olive, for Olive tree. 
17. Wast, for Wert. 
17. Made partaker, for Partakest. 
18. But and if, for But if. 
22. For [otherwise], instead of Otherwise. 
23. Yea and they, for And they also. 
24. By nature wild, for Wild by nature. 
25. Hardness is come upon Israel in part, for Hardness i 
part is come upon Israel. 
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25. Come in, for Be come in. ~ 
26. Even as, for as. + 
26. Ungodlinesses, for Ungodliness. ? 
27. And, instead of For. + 
29. The calling, for Calling. + 
32. Shut up, for Concluded. + 
35. And shall have recompense unto him again, for And it 

shall be recompensed unto him again, ? 


CHAPTER XII, 
Ver. 1. Well pleasing, for Acceptable. 
1. Rational, for Reasonable. 
2. Transfigured, for Transformed. 
2. Discern, for Prove. 
3. Not to be high-minded above that which he ought to be, 
for Not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think. — 
3. But to be minded, for But to think. + 
3. His, for The. ? 
4. For, as in one body, we have many members, instead of 
For as we have many members in one body. = 
4. But, for And. + 
4, The members have not all, for All members have not. + 
4, Severally, for Every one. = 
6. And having, for Having then. - 
7. Let us be occupied, for Let us wait. = 
10. In love of the brethren, be affectionate one to another, 
for Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love. + 
10. In giving honour outdoing one another, for In honour 


|] ~ll 


preferring one another. + 
11, In diligence not slothful, for Not slothful in business, ? 
17. Honourable, for Honest. : 


18. Dependeth on you, for Lieth in you. 
19. Avenge not yourselves dearly beloved, for Dearly vidiieal 
avenge not yourselves. = 


19. Wrath [of God], for wrath. + 
CHAPTER XIII, 
Ver. 1. Submit himself, for Be subject. ? 


1. Authorities, for Powers. + 

2. He which setteth himself against, for He which re- 
sisteth, + 
3. From, for Of. 
. God’s minister unto thee, for Minister of God to thee. = 
. Weareth, for Beareth. - 
. Submit yourselves, for Be subject ? 
. The wrath, for Wrath. + 
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. Your conscience, for Conscience. 

. Ye also pay, for Pay ye, etc. 

. To, for Upon. 

. Except, for But. 

. Fulfilment, for Fulfilling. 

. Is salvation nearer to us, for Our salvation is nearer. 
. Seemly, for Honestly. 

. Revelling, for Rioting. 

. Take no forethought, for Make not provision 


. Neither let him that, for And let not him who. 
. His own lord, for His own master. 


. Made to stand, for Holden up. 
. Each, for Every man. 
. Giveth thanks unto God, for Giveth God thanks. 


. And of the living, for And living. 

. Concerning himself, for Of himself. 

. Therefore let us not, for Let us not therefore. 

. But let this rather be your judgment, for But judge thi 


. Not to put, for That no man put. 

. Occasion of falling, for Occasion to fall. 

. Ina brother’s way, for In [his] brother’s way. 
14. 

unclean. 

. Only to him, for But to him. 

. Accounteth, for Esteemeth. 

. Anything unclean, for Anything to be unclean. 

. It is, for [It is]. 

. Eating and drinking, for Meat and drink. 

. Do not destroy, for Destroy not. 

. Undo, for Destroy. 

. Are clean. for Are pure. 

. Nevertheless, for But. 

. To the man, instead of For that man. 

. It is good not, for It is good neither. 





The Epistle to the Romans. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


. Weak in faith, for Weak in the faith. — 
. [Yet] not, for But not. 
. ten the deciding of doubts, instead of To doubtful dispu- 


But he that, for Another who. 
Servant of another, for Another man’s servant. 


But, for Yea. 


None, for no man. 
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21. Wherein, for Whereby. 

21. Is weak, for Is made weak. 

22. Blessed, for Happy. 

22. Judgeth for condemneth. 

22. In that which, for In that thing which. 

23. And whatsoever, instead of For whatsoever. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


. Moreover we, for We then. 
. Instruction, for Learning. 
. The comfort, for Comfort. 
. Comfort, for Consolation. 
: To be of the same mind, for To be like minded. 
. That with one accord, ye may with one mouth, for That 
with one mind and one mouth. 
8. For the sake of God’s truth, instead of For the truth 
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8. In order to confirm, for To confirm. 
9. Glorify, for Might glorify. 

9. Will give thanks, for Will confess. 
9. Will sing, for sing. 

12. To rule over, for to reign over. 

12. Hope, for Trust. 

13. And, for Now. 

13. May the God of hope fill, for The God of hope fill. 

13. By, for Through. 

14, Now, for And. 

14, Even I myself, for I myself. 

14. Ye also yourselves, for Ye also. 

15. Howbeit, for Nevertheless. 

15. Order of the verse. 

15. In some measure, for In some sort. 

16. A minister, for The minister. 

18. For I will not dare to speak at all save of those things 
which Christ wrought by me, instead of For I will not dare 
to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought 
by me. + 

20. Yet on this wise making it my ambition to preach, for 
Yea, so have I strived to preach. 

20. Was [already] named, for Was named ¢ 

21. According as, for As. 

21. They to whom no tidings of him came shall see, for To 
whom he was not spoken of they shall see. 

22. For the most part, for Much. i 
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23. But now no more having place, for But now having no 
more place. 

23. Having these many years a longing, for Having a great 
desire these many years. 

24, On my journey thither, for On my way thitherward. 

24. In some measure, for Somewhat, 

25. Ministering, for To minister. 

27. And indeed they are their debtors, for And their debtors 
they are. 

28. Secured, for Sealed. 

30. To strive, for That ye strive. 

30. For me to God, instead of To God for me. 

31. Them that are disobedient, for Them that believe 
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31. Ministration, for Service. + 

32. In joy, for With joy. + 

32. Find rest, for Be refreshed + 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 1. Deaconess, for Servant. + 

2. So as, for As. + 


4, Who for my life laid down, for Who have for my life 
laid down. 
5. Salute, for Greet. 
6. Greet, for Salute. 
6. Which, for Who. 
9. Fellow labourer, for Helper. 
1. Them of the household, or Them that be of the hous 


12. Persis the beloved, for The beloved Persis. 

13. The elect, for Chosen. 

13. And [her who is] his mother and mine, for And ] 
mother and mine. 

17. Learned, for Have learned. 

18. Their good words, for Good words. 

19. I rejoice therefore over you, for I am glad therefore o 
your behalf. 

19. Harmless unto evil, for Simple concerning evil. 

22. The epistle, for this Epistle. 

25. Kept in silence, for Kept secret. 

26. Is made known, for Made known. 

26. Unto, instead of For. 
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We have thus gone over 500 alterations, which, with the 240 
previously given, as anticipated in one work, make a total of 
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740. Allowing 40 for possible oversights, the number will be 
about 800, but of these a great many are repetitions ; Even as, 
for as ; In order that, for that ; Through, for by ; the apostrophic 
genitive for that formed by the preposition of, are very frequently 
repeated : many, also, are relative improvements ; that is, changes 
necessitated by a preceding change. These would much more 
than make up for any changes overlooked, so that 740 will, we 
think, truly represent the total number of changes ; and of these 
240, or one third, have been anticipated in one work, and are 
to be found either in the body of that work, or in the paraphrase 
which is attached to it, but which does not bear equal marks 
of care in its preparation. Besides these coincidences, word 
for word, there are, however, many more passages in which the 
approximation is very close, and some of which seem preferable 
to the revised version. Disgraceful passions seems to be a 
better substitute for vile affections, than shameful passions. Sub- 
ject to condemnation before God, seems a better substitute for 
guilty before God, than brought under the judgment of God, be- 
cause judgment does not necessarily imply guilt; innocent as 
well as guilty are subject to judgment, but only the latter to 
condemnation. 

The following are additional instances. Chap. iv. 13, A. V. 
Promise was to Abraham ; 1854, Promise was made. R. Pro- 
mise was given. Chap. v. 2, A. V. We have access; 1854, We 
have had access; R. We have also had. Chap. v. 4, A. V. 
Experience; 1854, Proof; R. Approval. Chap. v. 11, A. V. 
The atonement; 1854, The reconciliation; R. Our reconcilia- 
tion. Chap. xi. 17, A. V. “And with them partakest of the 
root and fatness ;” 1854, “And art become a common and equal 
participator ;” R. And wast made partaker. 

About twenty or thirty similar instances might be adduced 
in which the approximation, although not exactly verbal, is re- 
markably close, so far as the idea, or form, and the change, from 
the A. V. is concerned. Of these slight differences between the 
the changes of the A. V. in the work of 1854, and those in that 
of 1858, some seem of equal merit ; in others, the slight differ- 
ence between the two seems against the revised; and, in others, 
in its favour; but, in many cases, the forms of alteration coin- 
cide so closely as to justify their being added to the number of 
those in which the renderings of the revised are to be found, in 
a work published some time since, and which thus amount to 
more than one third of the whole. 

Of the remaining 500 about 240 may be regarded as improve- 
ments, but of these a very large number are very trivial; 62 are 
indifferent ; 84 doubtful; and 114 are for the worse; and of 
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these some are of considerable importance, as affecting contro- 
verted points as to the apostle’s meaning. 

To give the reasons for or against all the renderings, is an 
amount of notice which the authors of the revision have no right 
to expect. To assurances, that “the arguments on both sides of 
most of” the “ questions have been before the authors,” an assur- 
ance, on the part of others, that they have had before them what 
seemed sufficient reasons for disputing the conclusions of the 
revisers, is a sufficient answer ; and to the still further assurance, 
that “if the critics had been members of their (the authors’) 
company, they would, not unfrequently, have modified their 
opinions, and perhaps not have differed so widely from the 
authors in their ultimate decision ;” the critics may be per- 
mitted to respond, that their decisions have been formed with 
sufficient deliberation to justify them in withholding their assent 
to such a suggestion ; and that they long since had come to the 
conclusion respecting the facilities afforded by St. Paul’s style 
and subject for a comprehension of his meaning, to which the 
authors, by their own confession, have only recently arrived ; 
and that such a confession on the part of the revisers, but ill 
accords with their so unhesitatingly assuming to themselves an 
amount of patient and deep consideration of the subject above 
that of their reviewers. ‘To hear all that can be, or is said for 
and against their revision, to set the opinions of reviewers 
against one another where they impeach the revised version, and 
to profit by them where they cannot oppose reviewer to reviewer, 
or deny the justice of the criticisms; to accept and laud the 
judgment which pronounces in their favour; to conciliate un- 
favourable criticism where it presents only a ripple of opposition, 
and to reject it with contempt where it presumes to differ too 
widely, may be politic; but a less marked development of these 
features would, perhaps, have been more so. 

It seems that they have reserved their strength for the ulti- 
mate issue, and that they propose to secure to themselves the 
advantage of either having the last word, or of making their 
work not only the concentration of all the learning and labour 
that have been hitherto brought to bear upon the subject, but 
the nucleus which is to attract to itself all the fine gold which 
may have been dispersed among those in England who have 
sought for the true meaning of Scripture as for hid treasure— 
the pivot upon which all questions connected with an Authorized 
Version are to turn. 

Under these circumstances, those who differ from them as 
to the merit of the revision, may be allowed to use some measure 
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of reserve in bringing forward the reasons for their conclusions ; 
but, as the revisers have given the arguments which led them to 
adopt some of their proposed amendments, it will only be fair 
to give the reasons for calling in question some of those which 
have been condemned. 

The substitution of “Jesus Christ’s called,” for “ the called of 
Jesus Christ,” seems to be a departure from that rhythm of the 
A. V. which the revisers profess to preserve. It is too sibilant 
to be euphonious, and too familiar to harmonize with the general 
tone of the English Scriptures. 

Chap. i., ver. 8. That your faith “is published” for the “is 
spoken of” of the A. V., is not good. St. Paul’s meaning is not 
that of being made public, as opposed to what was previously 
private or secret. It is rather the becoming notable, celebrated, 
attracting notice, working its way indirectly and by its greatness 
into notice, not by direct and intentional publication. ‘‘ Spoken 
of” is therefore better: “ is renowned,” as in the Rheims Ver- 
sion, expresses the meaning well: “is highly” or “particularly 
spoken of,” might do. 

Ver. 9. “A way opened,” instead of “‘ a prosperous journey,” 
may be an improvement, but it seems to labour under the same 
fault of only including a part of the meaning of the original, 
and of not being sufficiently comprehensive. 

Ver. 12. “ That I with you may be comforted among you, each 
by the faith which is in the other, both yours and mine,” is so 
complicated and awkward that the authorized seems preferable. 
If the revisers will allow us to suggest an alteration it would be 
thus : “That I may be a partaker among you, (or in your company, 
Compare xv. 24), of the comfort to be derived from each other's 
faith, both yours and mine also.” 

Chap. i. 19. Is known for may be known makes St. Paul 
assert a complete truism. 

Ver. 20. The departure from the Greek order here and at 
ver. 4, are very decided cases of interpretation, instead of trans- 
lation, and of interpretation which excludes the meaning most 
naturally suggested by the order of the original. 

Chap. ii. 4. Is leading thee to repentance, so far as it differs 
from the A. V. leadeth, intimates effectuality rather than in- 
tention, and is therefore altogether beside the mark. 

Ver. 7. Patience in well doing, for patient continuance in well 
doing, seems almost equally objectionable. In English, patience is 
almost invariably applied to that virtue as exemplified in suffer- 
ing; and the phrase, patience in well doing, according to this, 
sounds rather contradictory, placing well doing, as it were, in 
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the category of positive evils; whereas it is the difficulties en- 
countered in continuing in well doing that are the positive evils; 
and well doing calls for patience only indirectly. 

Ver. 13. The translators have very summarily and dictatorially 
dismissed the interpretation of esteeming, or holding, or pro- 
nouncing just, as not used in this Epistle; but the present verse 
alone seems sufficient to prove the fallacy of their opinion. We 
do not speak of a man as being made just with or in the sight 
of or before another, or of God; these phrases evidently indica- 
ting the estimation in which a person is held, or the light in which 
he is considered ; and, on the other hand, the doers of the law 
are, in virtue of their observance of it, just; and, to speak of 
the doers of the law as being made just, is to say that those 
already just require to be made just; or that God justifies or 
makes just those, who, in virtue of their observance of the law, 
already are so. 

Ver. 22. Thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, 
better than thou that forbiddest. Forbidding is the province of 
the Lawgiver: saying that a man should not do an act, is the 
province of all who know the law. 

Ver. 25. If thou keep the law, vastly preferable to if thou 
do the law: the latter is scarcely English, and does not indicate, 
as the former does, the necessity of a universal obedience—the 
keeping the whole law intact. 

Ver. 9. We have before proved, better than we before brought 
the charge ; because, in order to bring in a person guilty, it is 
not sufficient to bring a charge but to prove it. ‘ Brought home 
the charge” would do. And on the same principle, “ may become 
guilty before God,” is preferable to “ may be brought under judg- 
ment before God.” The giving of the law is not represented as 
intended to secure men’s being brought to judgment, but to their 
being proved criminal. 

Ver. 22. For there is no difference, better than for there is 
no distinction. Distinctions are often made when there is no 
difference. God, indeed, cannot be supposed to make distinction 
where there is no difference, but the whole of the apostle’s 
reason in the immediate context is to shew that there is no such 
difference of character as to entitle any man to be esteemed 
righteous in virtue of his observance of God’s will, for all have 
sinned. God makes no distinction in the consequence of there 
being no difference, but is not the subject immediately spoken 
of? In chap. x. 12, on the other hand, the substitution of dis- 
tinction for difference is an improvement, because God’s im- 
partiality, not man’s character, is the immediate subject. 

Chap. iv. 1. Is this blessing then pronounced upon? instead 
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of the A. V. Cometh this blessedness upon? introduces a great 
ambiguity at the least. To pronounce or declare a man blessed 
is one thing; to pronounce a blessing upon a man is quite 
another and a different thing. Is this blessedness pronounced of 
the circumcision? might do, but the revised is much more objec- 
tionable than the A. V. 

Chap. v. 12. Spread through, for the A. V. passed upon, 
does not harmonize, as the latter does, with the idea of succession 
and inherited corruption. It gives the idea of gradual and ex- 
tensive diffusion, but sacrifices too much for its attainment. 

Chap. v. 13. There was sin in the world, for sin was in the 
world, gives the idea of sin’s existence, but it gives also the idea 
of its existing only in some small measure, a meaning, which 
there is no reason for supposing that St. Paul intended to con- 
vey, and which would quite contradict his representations in the 
first and third chapters. 

Chap. viii. 17. Are suffering, for the A. V. suffer, seems objec- 
tionable. It is not so much actual suffering, as the willingness 
or determination to suffer with and for Christ, if called upon 
to do so, that St. Paul seems to have in view; and the A. V. 
expresses the latter best. 

Chap. viii. 19. Revelation is more strictly the translation of 
the Greek, but manifestation as in the A. V. is less ambiguous, 
owing to the word revelation being so much used in a particular 
and special sense in English to express what is made known in 
Scripture. 

Chap. xi. 11. Did they stumble in order that they should fall, 
instead of the A. V. Have they stumbled that they should fall, 
seems to be rather an aggravation of an error than an amend- 
ment. Even the A. V. seems objectionable, but the revised is 
decidedly more so. Was it St. Paul’s intention to represent 
the Jews, as not only stumbling knowingly and intentionally, but 
as stumbling with an express and recognized intention of 
falling. 

Chap. xii. 2. Transfigured, for the A. V. transformed, is quite 
out of place. The apostle is exhorting to that change of 
character, which is like the shining light that shineth more and 
more to the perfect day. For the word “ transform,” which har- 
monizes perfectly with this, the revisers would substitute a word 
more applicable to a change, like that of the lightning that 
shineth in a moment from the east to the west. 

Discern, for the A. V. prove, in the same verse, seems to he 
no improvement. The apostle probably has in view the truth, 
that they who do God’s will shall know the doctrine whether 
it be of God; but the obtaining an undeniable proof that a 
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doctrinal knowledge, already obtained, is the doctrine conveyed 
by God, seems to be the prominent idea. 

Chap. xiv. 17. Eating and drinking, for the A. V. meat and 
drink, is no improvement, so far, at least, as the antithesis is 
concerned. Meat and drink as the things which are enjoyed 
by those who eat and drink, seem to be the proper antithesis to 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, which are 
the things enjoyed by those who are of the kingdom of God. 

Although we have noticed at length only a few of what 
seem changes for the worse; yet, if it be taken into consider- 
ation that only 114 have been put down as such, it will be 
found that quite as many have been noticed as the character 
of the work demands. One has, however, been omitted. In 
chapter xiii. 4, we find the minister of justice weareth the 
sword substituted for beareth the sword. Taken in connexion 
with a statement of the revisers in their preface, this seems a 
singular rendering. They say, “That they could not vary the 
English rendering of dSidxoves and Aecroupyds except by intro- 
ducing some word like ‘ officer,’ which would have had an awk- 
ward sound.” We cannot see the force of this remark. After 
“wearing the sword,” in the fourth verse, we think that ‘ officer,’ 
in the sixth verse, would have been quite in character. But it is 
much to be doubted whether any person would have much con- 
fidence either in the judgment or taste of an artist who should 
paint justice with a sword swinging at her side, wearing it, in- 
stead of bearing it. 

The statement of the revisers, that they have consulted all 
the aids within their reach, is, in some measure, a defence 
against complaint on the part of authors who have preceded 
them in the field, and who may not feel quite satisfied with the 
manner in which they have been treated. We say in some 
measure, because we doubt whether this general statement is 
anything like a sufficient acknowledgment in many cases, and 
because its force is almost completely neutralized by the title 
and general tone of the work, as well as by the spirit of the pre- 
face and of the notice of the reviewers of the revisers’ labours. 
We submit that the adoption of the exact phraseology of any 
lately preceding works, particularly of a marked character, calls 
for more than such a brief and perfunctory admission as that of 
the revisers, and that, too, made only in a former work, and not 
in any way alluded to in the present. It may be asked, whether 
we think that a direct acknowledgment should have been made 
in every case. We would answer, that in the few of marked im- 
portance, and first published by living authors, such an acknow- 
ledgment, as a foot note, giving merely the author’s name, would 
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have added nothing to the expense of the work, and would have 
been as graceful on the part of the revisers, as it would have been 
just to some who have perhaps bestowed no less labour, at the 
least, on this portion of God’s Word than they have. At any 
rate, a list of the works on the same subject that had been con. 
sulted might have been given. We think that neither the 
feasiblity nor propriety of this can be questioned; but, even if 
it should, one thing forcibly strikes us, and that is, that a work, 
so largely indebted to its predecessors as there is just ground for 
believing this to be, or which has, at any rate, been anticipated 
so largely by some of them, should have admitted its conscious- 
ness of this circumstance more distinctly in the wording of its 
title, and in the whole spirit and tone of its pretensions. 

We have already noticed the title, and we think that there is 
a very marked contrast between it and that of our authorized 
version, a contrast which throws rather an unfavourable light 
upon a statement* which, though really in a large measure true, 
seems to indicate, in the connexion in which it is introduced, a 
disposition on the part of the revisers to classify the authorized 
version with their own work. Considering that the eminence of 
the revisers of 1858 over the various writers upon similar sub- 
jects in the present day, even after giving them the highest 
position which they can claim, is not to be compared with that 
of the authors of our authorized version over their cotemporaries, 
the contrast should have been reversed. If the translators 
thought fit to acknowledge their obligations to other transla- 
tions, the revisers have manifold greater and more abundant 
reasons for the same acknowledgment. If there had been room 
to regard this omission as an inadvertence, it might have been 
thought hypercritical or uncourteous to animadvert upon it, but 
the whole tone and spirit of the preface goes to nullify the 
general and desultory admission of aid derived from those who 
have lately preceded them in the same field. Thus they speak 
of striking the key-note, meaning at least the first note “upon 
which” an “authoritative revision of the English Bible” may be 
“based.” We are told that they have found less difficulty in 
this epistle than they anticipated, not, it would seem, from the 
assistance to be derived from former writers, [this is not even 
hinted at]; but “a full argumentative sentence, an earnest, 





a ‘‘ With the text of Stephens thus far amended in our hands, we have proceeded, 
not to re-translate, but to revise the authorized version. For that version itself, framed 
according to the directions of King James I. upon the Bishops’ Bible, together with 
Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Matthews’s, Whitchurch’s and the Geneva Bible, is by no 
sca to be regarded as a separate translation, having its own independent merits or 
demerits.” 
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onward connexion of thought and a prevailing length of sentence, 
make the apostle’s meaning, if not obvious, yet, when carefully 
examined generally, not only clear but undoubted!” [We never 
heard before that length of sentence was an element of clear- 
ness]. And the whole preface corresponds in spirit. The revisers 
dwell largely upon their own labours ; they continually speak in 
a tone which implies that their alterations are almost entirely 
the results of their own examination of the Greek, and the very 
manner and measure in which they refer to the works of others 
tends to confirm the impression that the cases in which they 
have adopted the known renderings of others are quite ex- 
ceptional, two or three only being mentioned. In the preface to 
their revision of St. John, we are told that “some [!] alterations 
have been already proposed ” by others ; that the “revisers have 
gone carefully through comparing the authorized version ” (not 
with other translations, but) “with the Greek ;” that the re- 
vision which they offer is the result of “great and anxious 
labour ;” and, although, in their preface to St. John, as we have 
already pointed out, they expressly disclaimed retranslating, yet, 
in that to the Romans, they speak more than once of “our 
translation,” and of the revision of St. John as “ our former 
translation ;” and they speak of the alterations not as alterations 
adopted, but as alterations which they have proposed, thus 
ignoring, if not denying their having been already put forward 
by previous writers. They seem disposed to claim the striking 
the key-note not merely in its loose sense of the first note. 
Judging from the manner in which they speak of the alterations 
proposed by some of their reviewers who have ventured so far, 
noting in italics that each alteration of this kind is “ one which 
he himself” (the reviewer) “suggests,” as if such presumption 
were sufficient to ensure its own condemnation, they seem in- 
clined to lay claim to striking the key-note in its fullest and 
strictest import, as “a certain fundamental note, to which the 
whole of a movement has a certain relation or bearing, to which 
all its modulations are referred and accommodated, and in which 
it both begins and ends.” 

Against such an assumption we at once protest. When the 
revisers have been placed in the chair of authoritative revision, 
and have been constituted a commission for not only a revised, 
but a ne plus ultra version, it will be quite time enough to sub- 
mit to their dictation. In the meantime, we would ask, whether 
all of the many suggestions of much value, both public and 
private, which they acknowledge to have received, and of which 
they signify their intention to avail themselves in the further 
revision of “their translation,” have been made upon the principle, 
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that the only alternative is the Authorized Version of King 
James or that by the five clergymen revisers. Must not most, 
if not all of these suggestions, be of renderings contained neither 
in King James’s nor in the latter; and, if so, how can they, 
with any consistency, pour contempt upon a reviewer because 
he adopts a principle to which they confess that they have been 
indebted for many valuable suggestions. In this, as in some 
other respects, the tone of the writer or writers of the prefaces 
is objectionable, and they taunt one reviewer for having ad- 
vanced, as preferable to their renderings, not the Authorized, 
but a rendering of his own, while they, at the same time, 
acknowledge their obligations to others, who, if they have sug- 
gested any improvements, must have adopted the very same 
course. 

The truth is, that there is in the prefaces a good deal of in. 
congruity. There is an anxiety to conciliate favourable or even 
indulgent criticism, which ill accords with the asperity and con- 
tempt exhibited to those who have not been fortunate enough 
to qualify their unfavourable opinion of the results of the revi- 
sion, by commendations sufficiently strong to neutralize it. 
There is a careful bidding for the revisers’ chair on the one 
hand, and strong indications on the other, that the decisions of 
the aspirants, if once seated in it, would be very authoritatively 
enforced ; and that dissentients would require to take care how 
they expressed their disapproval of any of them. In the preface 
to St. John they do not aspire to be translators; in that to 
Romans they have not only aspired to, but attained the position. 
In the one, their work is a mere tentamen; in the other, it 
seems almost a finality, requiring the adoption of only some of 
the improvements which its critics have suggested, and which 
seem to have yielded a great abundance of chaff, but little 
wheat, when winnowed by the revisers, to be perfect. In the 
one, the attempt is described as intended to invite farther sug- 
gestions; in the other, a reviewer has an extinguisher put upon 
his suggestions because they are renderings of his own. If this 
is not claiming finality, what is? 

A more independent and less deprecatory tone in the outset 
of their undertaking, and a less supercilious one towards un- 
favourable criticism in its progress, and when they thought that 
it promised to secure general suffrage, would have produced a 
much more favourable impression. As it is, it is difficult to say 
which of the statements of the preface deserve to be regarded 
with the most dislike, those which disparage their reviewers, or 
those that seek to conciliate them. It would have been well, 
also, if the preface had given a less doubtful and contradictory 
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intimation of the position which the revisers professed to occupy ; 
and if it had stated decidedly, and without subsequent contra- 
diction, whether they really regarded themselves as retranslators 
and original suggestors of improved renderings, or as the exa- 
miners and cullers of the renderings of others ; or if they claimed 
in both capacities, in what cases, or, at least, in what gross pro- 
portions. It is impossible for them to claim in both capacities 
in the same cases. The number of instances in which their 
renderings have been shewn to be anticipated in a single work, 
is a fair test of the claim to which the revisers can aspire, as the 
first proposers of one third of their alterations. If they aim. at 
the position of collectors and comparers of the translations of 
others, it is one with which they might well be content. To be 
the focus which is to concentrate the learning scattered through 
the works of many years, or even existing in the present day, 
and to diffuse it with increased power and brightness over the 
public mind, is one of the proudest positions, if we may use 
such a word in such a cause, to which a Christian scholar can 
aspire. To separate the chaff from the wheat, to reject from the 
Word of God all the dross with which human ignorance may 
have encrusted it, and to present to the English Church a more 
perfect transcript of the original than she has yet enjoyed, would 
be a work of the highest honour; but it requires a nice discri- 
mination of things that differ, and it must be the fruit of an 
examination of the aggregate of the learning and labour that 
have been expended on the Scriptures, not of a new translation 
by a few volunteers, however high their claims. It must not 
rest its merits upon the mere eclectic taste, or critical skill of a 
few persons, or upon the strongest assurances that “the argu- 
ments on both sides of most of the questions of critical scholar- 
ship have been before them,” and that “they have never 
departed from the Authorized Version without distinct and suf- 
ficient cause for the departure.” In a matter of such deep 
importance, it is asking a great deal too much, to expect an im- 
plicit reliance to be placed on such assurances. If the revision 
is worth the slightest labour, those who undertake it, and who 
profess to have mastered the arguments on both sides, and to 
have distinct and sufficient reasons for each and every alteration, 
should think it amply worth the trouble of giving the arguments 
on both sides, and the reasons for preferring one side to the 
other. 

The greater the confidence on the part of any reviser in the 
fulness and completeness of his examination on both sides of 
every question, the greater will be his readiness in giving his 
reasons to the public. Of this the revisers themselves give 
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proof; for, where they think that they can give reasons for 
their alterations which appear to them conclusive, they have 
given their reasons as well as the results. If they had done 
this in every important question, the arguments on both sides 
of which were before them, they would, we think, have made a 
greater, because a more certain advance towards the attainment 
of a more correct version. A single question or doubt which 
is removed, by applying to it an exhaustive investigation, giving 
the arguments on both sides, and such a summing up as will be 
sufficient to enlist, on one side or the other, the general suffrages 
of those qualified to understand and appreciate such a process, 
is of more value than fifty passages revised according to the 
mere critical taste snd judgment of those who give results 
without reasons, and by a conflicting succession of whose works 
the minds of those who rely upon them, are tossed to-and-fro 
upon the waves of direct contradiction, not only on minor 
points,” but on those of the first importance, and informed, at 








hk “The mistake of rendering it (ép:- 
ela) contentiousness, and imagining a 
derivation from gps prevailed univer- 
sally (....) down to Riickert, who 
first suggested the true derivation.” 
It means “ ‘ambitus,’ ‘self-seeking,’ 
‘ greed.’ ... There seems to be no 
reason why this the proper meaning 
should not here apply, without seek- 
ing for a more far-fetched one, as the 
party spirit of the Jews. Riickert.”— 
Alford on Rom. ii. 8. 


“So that we must not understand 

épyn, ‘your anger,’ nor ‘ God’s 
anger,’ but ‘anger’ generally.”—Al- 
ford on Rom. xii. 19. 

“ And not only so, but we also tri- 
umph in God (particip. as the finite 
verb), see chap. ix. 28. Wener, 2 
46, 2.”—Alford on Rom. v. 11. 


“« — Suxqodv is not only negative to 
acquit, ... but also positive, ‘to de- 
clare righteous; but never ‘to make 
righteous,’ by transformation or im- 
parting of moral strength, by which 
moral perfection may be attained. Jus- 
tificatio must be taken as the old Pro- 
testant dogmatists rightly took it, 
sensu forensi ; i. é., imputatively. ... 
All interpretations which overlook the 
fact of imputation are erroneous.’’— 
Alford on Rom. i. 17. 


“ That are contentions. ... After 
much consideration we have adopted 
this translation of épiefa: for though 
we are fully aware that it is derived 
from é os, and that it usually marks 
the spirit of faction or party, it has 
still appeared to us, by a comparison 
of the passages in the New Testament, 
where it occurs especially, Phil. i. 16., 
(Rec.), where it is in antithesis to 
éydan, that the idea of a contentious 
opposition could not be overlooked.”— 
Pref. to Rev. Ver., p. x. 

“19, [Of God], a bold but necessary 
insertion.”” — Pref. to Rev. Ver. on 
Rom. xii. 19, p. xviii. 


“11. Glorying. We have often kept 
St. Paul’s characteristic, but some- 
what wngrammatical participles, be- 
lieving them to be perfectly intelli- 
gible.”—Pref. to Rev. Ver. on Rom. 
v. 11, p. x—xii. 

“The verb diuxadw, we believe to 
have two chief meanings . . . (a) i 
more classical meaning, not used in 
this epistle|. I hold or consider a thing 
just... . (8) [the peculiar New Testa- 
ment sense I hold, or” (.. .) “ make a 
man just.”—Pref. to Rev. Ver., pp- 
ix, x. 
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one time, that the terms which express a great and fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, and specially of the Epistle to the 
Romans, mean to pronounce just; and, at another, that they 
never have this meaning, but signify to make just. 

In conclusion, we would observe, that in a revision of the 
English version of God’s Word in the present day, the adoption 
of renderings already given must be the rule; the suggestion 
of new ones, the exception; and there should be no reason to 
suspect that these two provinces have been confounded to- 
gether, from losing sight of the distinction between them; or 
that those who undertake the work have any wish to appropriate 
a reputation for an undue share of the aggregate of learning 
and labour, which have rendered such a revision not only 
practicable, but comparatively easy. 








SYRIAC LITERATURE—THE ACTS OF ADDI. 


In the third chapter of Luke and at the twenty-cighth verse we 
read of a certain Addi, the son of Cosam, among the progenitors 
of Joseph the carpenter. Who he was, or when he lived, we 
know not; but there is said to have been another of the name, 
whose exploits were early famous in the Oriental church espe- 
cially. This Addi, who was probably a real personage,’ is 
accounted one of the most eminent missionaries of the apostolic 
age, and certain writings have come down to us bearing his 
name, although it is evident he was not their author. Before 
we proceed to give a few details concerning this Addi, and the 
documents to which his name is attached, it may be well to 
premise, that there were in all probably four persons bearing 
that designation: 1. Addi, in the genealogy of Joseph. 2. Addi, 
the subject of this paper. 3. Addi, a disciple of Manes, and 
a propagator of his opinions. 4. Addi, a presbyter, whose 
Questions to Jacob of Edessa have been recently published by 
Dr. de Lagarde in Syriac.’ To this latter we shall have occasion 
to refer again. 

Addi is often confounded with Thaddeus, who was, however, 
quite a different person, being, as we know, one of the twelve 





@ In Syriac his name is regularly written I}; in Latin, Addaus, or Adzus ; 
in Greek, ’AdSai0s, or Adaios. 
6 Religuie Juris Ecclesiastici Antiguissime. Syriace primus edidit A. P. de 
Lagarde. 1856. 
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apostles, while Addi was one of the seventy disciples whom our 
Lord sent out to preach the Gospel. It is easy to perceive how 
this mistake arose, there being a certain resemblance in the two 
names.’ Notices of the person and work of Addi are chiefly 
to be sought for in Oriental writers. These notices have been 
collected, in good part, by the assiduous Assemani, in his erudite 
work, the Bibliotheca Orientalis, at the commencement of the 
second part of the third volume. We there read that “the 
Syrians and Chaldeans own as their apostles, first, the Magi, 
who were the firstfruits of the Gentiles, and first adored Christ 
the Lord: then, of the twelve, Peter, Thomas, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, and Judas, the brother of James or Lebbzeus: and 
finally, of the seventy, Addi or Thaddeus, and his disciples, 
Maris, and Aggi. But before all others they celebrate and 
count as apostles of the east, par excellence, Thomas, Thaddeus 
(Addi), Maris, and Aggi, to whom they not only refer their 
reception of the Christian faith, but also assign the institution of 
the archiepiscopal see of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, which afterwards 
became a patriarchate. As to the Magi, Thomas, and Thaddeus 
(Addi), the case is clear, for not only do the Syrians, but also 
all the Greeks and Romans affirm that Thomas and Thaddeus 
(Addi) were the apostles of the Syrians and Chaldeans.” 
Setting aside the inconsistency in reference to the name of 
Addi, and the confusion of his identity, and perhaps some diver- 
sity and uncertainty in the details, there is good evidence that 
to Addi was ascribed, from an early period, a very prominent 
place in the important labours by which the knowledge of the 
Gospel was conveyed to the distant east. It would be very 
injudicious to say that these traditions have no foundation in 
historical truth. A reference to Assemani will suffice to shew 
that during a long succession of ages, Addi was commemorated 
by Oriental writers as a celebrated and successful preacher of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

We cannot be surprised to find that various literary produc- 
tions have been written in connexion with the name of a man 
so famous. It will be evident, however, that the two to which 
these remarks especially refer, do not in any proper sense claim 
Addi as their author. As already intimated, Dr. de Legarde 
has published in Syriac two of these documents, in connexion 
with other curious remains. The full title of the first is as 
follows :—“ From the book of the Doctrine of Addi the apostle, 
who discipled and taught the Edessenes, and all those who in- 





e The Acts of Addi extant in Syriac in the British Museum, Add. MSS. No. 14644, 
are entered in the catalogue as the Acts of Thaddeus, and the same error is repeated 
in the lettering of the volume, 
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habit the land of Mesopotamia, when Christ had ascended to his 
Father: and how the holy apostles received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and orders, and the ministry of the Church; and whither 
each of them went; and whence all the countries of the Greeks 
and Romans, and all the northern nations who were instructed 
in the Gospel of Christ our Saviour, received priestly ordina- 
tion.” It is worthy of notice that this document is to be found 
in a manuscript already named‘ under the quite as appropriate 
title of Doctrine of the Apostles, a variation which is not re- 
peated, however, in the summary of the contents of the volume, 
at the end. 

The second book printed by Dr. de Lagarde, is the Questions 
of Addi to Jacob of Edessa, above referred to. It is entitled 
“the Questions which Addi the Elder, the lover of labour 
(Philoponus), asked of Jacoh, Bishop of Edessa.” It is added 
that these questions were answered partly from others, and 
partly by Jacob himself. The questions are about seventy in 
number, and each of them is followed by its reply. This work, 
as we said, must not be mistaken for one of the time of Addi 
the apostle. Jacob of Edessa flourished in the second half of 
the seventh century, and left a number of writings, which are 
still extant. 

The volume from which Dr. de Lagarde derived his text of 
Addi is in the Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris, and although it 
has been many years in Europe, was, we were told on applying 
for it, originally obtained at the same Nitrian monasteries from 
which we drew most of our Syrian treasures in the British 
Museum. ‘The date of the Paris MS. is, if we are not mistaken, 
a.D. 795; and the volume, which consists of about 580 pages, 
contains many other valuable matters. Not the least important 
part of it, in the estimation of the present writer, is that which 
relates to the council of Nice. This includes the creed and 
canons of the council, and a copy of the Epistle of Constantine, 
lately published in the Analecta Nicena.’ There are also con- 
siderable portions of the Nicene fragments, which were first 
published in Coptic by Zoega, at the beginning of this century, 
= again by Dom Pitra in 1852, and were only known in that 
orm. 

We now turn to the MS. 14,644 in the British Museum. 
This is a volume of great antiquity, and elegantly written. In 
the catalogue, it is assigned with great probability to the sixth 





4 See Note ¢. 

¢ Analecta Nicena: Fragments relating to the Council of Nice. The Syriac text 
from ancient MSS. in the British Museum, with a translation, notes, ete. By 3. 
Harris Cowper. The Paris copy of the Epistle is the third which has turned up. 
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century, and it consists of ninety-six leaves of an octavo size, 
The commencement is partly lost, and partly imperfect. The 
principal contents of it are: 1. The account of the introduction 
of Christianity at Edessa and the surrounding country, by the 
preaching of Addi, and the conversion of Abgar the King. 
2. The Doctrine of Addi, (here called Doctrine of the Apostles). 
8. The Doctrine of Simon Peter in Rome, which begins with 
the intimation that “in the thirtieth year of Claudius Cesar, 
Simon Cephas left Antioch to go to Rome, and as he passed 
over he preached in the provinces the Word of our Lord; and 
when he drew nigh to enter there, many heard and went forth 
to meet him, and the whole church received him with great 
joy, &c.’t 4. History of the way in which the cross of Christ 
was found by Helen twice. 5. The history of Cyriacus, a Jew, 
who became a convert in the time of Julian the apostate. 
There follow accounts of various ancient martyrs—of Abraham 
of Cydonia (?); of Jacob of a city of the Uzii, a Persian martyr; 
of Saba Julian; of Sophia and her three daughters, Helpis, 
Pistis and Agape, in Rome; of Sharbel, a converted idol priest, 
“Tn the fifteenth year of the autocrat Trajan Cesar, in the 
third year of the reign of Abgar, the seventh king, which was 
the year 416 of the kingdom of Alexander, King of the Greeks 
(a.p. 105), and in the priesthood (pontificate) of Sharbel and 
Barsamia, Trajan Cesar ordered the rulers of provinces of his 
realm to offer many sacrifices and victims in all the cities of 
their jurisdiction,” etc. The book ends with the acts of Cosmas 
and Damian, brothers, in the days of the King Quirinus, and 
with an account of ‘A man of God from Rome.” 

Such is the remarkable and precious volume which contains 
the Acts of Addi. We have met with traces of Addi, in the 
form of extracts, in the MSS. numbered 14532, 14533, 14535, 
and 14612; the two first and the last are the same, with trifling 
variations ; the other gives two short additional fragments. At 
present this is all the manuscript authority we have been able to 
discover among these Nitrian spoils. We had intended giving a 
translation of all these matters, but it will answer our present 
purpose to present the reader with a summary of them, and some 
passages in the form of extract. 

As we said, the commencement, which records the coming of 





f There is another copy of this curious little document in the same collection, 
No. 14,609, and of almost, if nut quite, as great antiquity. Whether Peter was 
Bishop of Rome or not, it is very evident, according to this account, that he found a 
church there on his arrival, and could not have been its founder. 


g i.e. P. Quirinus Sulpicius (?), Governor of Syria, died in ion reign of Tiberius. 
Vide Tacit., d4nnal., lib. 3, ete. 
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Addi to Edessa, is unhappily lost, and we find him preaching 
to an assembly of the city, to whom he relates the life, miracles, 
doctrines, and death of Christ, and presents an urgent exhorta- 
tion to abandon their old superstitions and accept the Gospel. 
The following fragments appear to belong to this address : 


“ Of the blessed Addi the Apostle: from the instruction (doctrine) 
which he made in Edessa (?) before Abgar the king and an 
assembly of the city. 

“ And when he entered the supulchre, he arose, and left the 
sepulchre with many, and they that guarded the sepulchre saw 
not how he went forth from the sepulchre, and the watchers on 
high” were the heralds of his resurrection. For except he had 
been willing he had not died, for he is the Lord of death ;‘ and 
if it had not pleased him he would not have put on the body, 
seeing that he is the maker of the body, for he willingly submitted 
to be born’ of the Virgin, and again he came under the suffering 
of death.” 

And after a little. 

“For even if his appearance was that of men, yet the power 

of his knowledge and authority was that of God.” 


After this address Abgar went down to his royal palace, he 
and his great men with him, Abdu Bar Abdu, and Garmi, and 
Shemashgram,* and Abubi and Mahardath, and their friends, 
rejoicing in all their eyes had seen and their ears heard, and in 
the joy of their heart, they praised the God who had turned 
their mind to him, renouncing the idolatory in which they had 
lived, and professing the Gospel of Christ. And when Addi 
had built a church, they brought into it vows and offerings, they 
and the people of the city, and there they sang praises all the 
days of their life. And Avandi and Barcalbo, who were chiefs 
and governors, and clothed in the white robes of kings,’ came to 
Addi and asked him about the race of Christ, that he might tell 
them how God had appeared to them as man, and how they 
could look to him, and all of them had satisfaction about this, 
in all their eyes saw and all their ears heard from him. And he 
related to them all the prophets had said concerning him, and 
they received his words joyfully and believingly, and no man 
opposed him, for the exploits which he did suffered no one to 





h [k0059 pad. Comp. Dan. iv. 13. 

+ A word in the MS, is here illegible. 

J Indistinct in MS. 

k This name occurs at the commencement of the work of Bardesanes, published 
by Mr. Cureton in his Spicilegium Syriacum. 


; }rau0 ward, apparently put for 3auu ward. 
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resist him. Now Shavido and Ebedabu, chief priests of this 
city, with Piruz and Daicu their companions, when they beheld 
the miracles which he wrought, ran and threw down the altars 
whereon they had sacrificed before Nebu and Bel their gods, 
besides the great altar in the midst of the city, and they cried 
and said, Truly this Teacher is illustrious and glorious, of whom 
we have heard all that he has done in the land of Palestine. 
And Addi received all who believed in Christ, and baptized them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. And those who had worshipped stones or wood, sat at 
his feet, and were convinced of the contradiction and madness of 
idolatry. The Jews also who know the law and the prophets, 
dealers in soft raiment (?) were also persuaded and taught, and 
they confessed that Christ is the Son of the living God. 

Now neither Abgar the king, nor yet Addi, compelled by 
force any man to believe in Christ, because, without the force of 
man, the force of the miracles constrained many to believe in 
him. And all the country of Mesopotamia, and all the regions 
round about it, received his doctrine in love. 

Now Aggi, maker of the robes and hoods” of the king, and 
Plut, and Bar Shalmo, and Barsamia, with their companions, 
joined themselves to Addi the apostle, and he received them and 
made them participate with him in the ministry, reading in the 
Old and New Testament, and in the Acts of the Apostles, every 
day studying them, being commanded by him carefully that 
their bodies should he clean, and their persons holy, as becometh 
men who stand before the altar of God. “And be ye far from 
false oaths, and from killing wickedly, and from deceitful testi- 
mony in changing garb," and from sorcerers upon whom is no 
mercy, and from diviners, and enchanters, and soothsayers, and 
from fate, and nativities, wherein the deceitful Chaldeans are 
famous, and from planets, and signs (the zodiac), in which the 
foolish confide. And put far from you partiality to the wicked, 
and bribes, and presents, whereby the just are condemned ; and 
let there be no more joined with this ministry whereto ye are 
called, another worship, for the Lord is the object of worship 
whom ye serve, all the days of your life. And be solicitous to 
give the seal of baptism; and be not lovers of the wealth of this 





” L2ano Ly,» ros. This phrase is obscure, and the rendering doubtful. 
Elsewhere Aggi is called ‘a maker of silk,’ Lye r—, and perhaps we may 
here read the text Lijano r® OS, ‘a maker of silk and one who bleaches 


(or whitens) linen.’ The latter word is not in the lexicons, but Pas occurs in the 
sense of whife raiment. 


. lola Bags), a doubtful rendering. 
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world ; and hear judgment in rectitude and truth; and be not 
a stumbling-block to the blind, lest there be reviled through you 
the name of Him who openeth the eyes of the blind, as we have 
seen. Let every one who sees you, therefore, be instructed, and 
be ye perfect in all you preach, and teach and minister.” 

These men were with Addi in the church which he had 
erected by the word and order of Abgar, by whom and his 
nobles everything necessary was provided for the house of God 
and the wants of the poor. Every day multitudes assembled for 
the service of prayer and the ministry, and to hear the Old and 
New Testament. 

Various details follow, in which mention is made of fire wor- 
shippers and water worshippers. The fame of the events which 
occurred in and around Edessa, reached Narses the king of As- 
syria, who sends a message to Abgar asking for the presence of 
Addi or some information upon the subject. The reply of Abgar 
is given, conveying the intelligence required; whereupon Narses 
very much wonders, and especially that Abgar does not go and 
put to death the Jews for the murder of Christ. Hereupon 
Abgar writes a letter to Tiberius Czesar, accusing the Jews of 
the death of Christ, and asking what should be done to them. 
In reply, Tiberius says he has been informed of their conduct 
by Pilate, but in consequence of war with the Spaniards, who 
rebel against him at that time, he has no leisure to act, but he 
is prepared, when he has leisure, to give orders concerning these 
lawless Jews; and states that Pilate, who was his proconsul 
there, has been substituted by another person, because he failed 
in his duty, and performed the will of the Jews and crucified 
Christ, who, he hears, instead of the cross, merited honour and 
worship, especially from those who saw his mighty works. Great 
honour was shewn by Abgar to Aristides, the bearer of this 
letter. From Edessa, Aristides went to Ticynthus (?), where 
Claudius the second after Tiberius then was, and thence to Artica 
(Artace ?), where Tiberius was. 

Aristides related all that Addi had done, and during the 
peace which followed, the emperor sent and put to death some 
of the chief of the Palestinian Jews, at which Abgar rejoiced 
much, because the Jews had received the recompense which was 
mect. On his part, Addi built churches and evangelized the 
country far and near; but in the end he fell sick, and perceiving 
that he must die, he called Aggi before him, and appointed him 
his successor. Plut, who was a deacon, he made an elder, and 
Abshalmo, who was reader (?), he made a deacon. ‘To the king 
and chief men he delivered his dying exhortation to fidelity. 
His address and speedy death produced a deep impression of 
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sorrow. He died on the fifth day of the week, in the month 
Ear, and was magnificently buried in the ancient regal sepulchre 
of the kings of Edessa, 

After the death of Abgar, one of his unbelieving sons suc. 
ceeded, and became a persecutor. Under him Aggi was cruelly 
put to death, not without adding his dying testimony in favour 
of the truth. This event caused great affliction among the dis- 
ciples. Plut the successor of Aggi went to Antioch and received 
episcopal ordination from Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (! !), who 
had been ordained by Zephyrinus, Bishop of Rome, through suc- 
cession from Peter who received orders from our Lord, and was 
bishop there in Rome for twenty-five years, in the reign of 
Cesar, who reigned there thirteen years (7. e., Nero). 

After all these things, and according to the custom in the 
realm of Abgar, and in other places, a full account was written 
and laid up in the archives.? Lebubono Barsnak Bar Ebed 
Shaddi, scribe of the king, wrote these things of Addi the 
apostle from the beginning to the end. The whole concludes 
with an attestation of the truth of the narrative. 

It will be conceded that a document like this, represented 
by a manuscript thirteen centuries old, is of some importance, 
and it is by no means unlikely that it contains a generally cor- 
rect account of the introduction of the Gospel at Edessa, mixed 
up it may be with fable, but still substantially true. 

Before we proceed to the second principal document, which 
has been published by Dr. de Lagarde, from the Paris manu- 
script, we shall give the remaining short fragment, which we 
have found in three separate volumes of the Nitrian collection” 


“ From the Doctrine of Addi the apostle, which was spoken in the 
city of Edessa. 

“ Ye know that I said to you, that all the souls which go 
forth from the bodies of men, are not under (the power of) 
death, but live and exist, and they have habitations and a 
dwelling-place of rest.y For the soul’s thought is not extinct, 
nor its knowledge, because it is the image of the immortal God. 
Nor is it without perceptions, like the body, which has no con- 
sciousness of the corruption which reigns over it. But redemp- 
tion and the reward it receiveth not without its body, because 
its suffering is not its own alone, but also that of the body, 
wherein it dwelt in time. But those who are not reconciled to 
God, know not that then repentance (?) will be without gain.” 





o Among the records. 
P No. 14,532, fol. 137: 14,533, fol. 30 : and 14,612, fol. 95. Add. MSS., Brit, 
Mus. q One of the copies reads life. 
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If this is a specimen of Addi’s preaching, it was assuredly 
not to be despised. 

We come now to what, in the Paris MS., and apparently in 
the conclusion of Add. MS. 14,644, is called “The Doctrine of 
Addi,” but which, in the last-named, is headed ‘‘ The Doctrine of 
the Apostles.’ The London exemplar of this writing is by far 
the most ancient, and varies, in some of its important details, 
from that at Paris ; we shall, however, present an abstract of the 
latter, because, being printed, it is more accessible. Its title 
has been already given above. 

In the year 342 (=a.p. 31), on the 14th of Haziran, on the 
first day of the week, and at the end of Pentecost, the disciples 
came from Galilee to the Mount of Olives, the Lord was in- 
visibly present with them. When it was day He laid hands 
upon the eleven, and gave them priestly orders. A bright cloud 
suddenly received him, and he ascended to heaven. They then 
went to the upper room, where our Lord had eaten the Passover 
with them, and there, where it was asked who should crucify 
him, it was asked how they should preach the Gospel in the 
world. Within this room the Sacrament (mystery) of the 
Lord’s body and blood began to prevail, and thence proceeded 
his doctrine to the world. While the apostles.doubted how they 
should preach in strange tongues, Simon Cephas stood up, and 
said, “‘ This is not our question, but the Lord’s, who knows how 
we can preach the Gospel in the world. We rely upon his grace 
and the promise of the Paraclete, to teach us all we know not.” 
After he spoke a mysterious sound was heard, and a strange 
sweet odour was wafted upon them, and tongues of fire came 
down from heaven upon earth, and prepared them for their 
mission. Through this gift of the Spirit they appointed the 
following regulations. 

1. That men should pray towards the east, because Christ 
shall appear from the east when he comes again. 

2. That in the first day of the week there should be the 
service (Liturgy), the reading of Holy Scripture, and the offer- 
ing; because on that day Christ rose from the dead, ascended 
to heaven, and shall come again at the end with his holy angels. 

3. That on the fourth day of the week there should be the 
service ; because thereon the Lord revealed to them his trial, 
passion, crucifixion, death, and resurrection. 

4. That at the ninth hour, in the afternoon, there should be 
the service; because what the Redeemer said on the fourth day 
of the week, concerning his passion, was accomplished in the 
afternoon. 

5. That presbyters should be as the priests, Aaron’s sons, 
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and the deacons as the Levites, and the sub-deacons as those 
who bore the vessels of the sanctuary, and the overseer,” who is 
the leader of all the people, as Aaron, the chief priest. 

6. That the day of our Lord’s appearing (Christmas), which 
is the first of all the festivals of the year, should be observed on 
the sixth of Conun the later (January), according to the Greek 
reckoning. 

7. That they should fast forty days before the day of our 
Lord’s passion, and then observe that day, and that of his resur- 
rection ; because Christ, the Lord of the festival, had fasted forty 
days, as also Moses and Elias. 

8. That after all the Scriptures, the Gospel should be read 
as their perfection ; and that the people should hear it standing, 
as the Gospel of salvation to all. 

9. That forty days after his resurrection they should com- 
memorate the Lord’s ascension. 

10. That only the Old Testament (Law), the prophets, the 
Gospel and the Acts, should be read at the desk in the church, 

11. That no one ignorant of the faith of the Church, of its 
orders and its laws, should be a leader and ordinary; and 
that he who knew, and transgressed them, should no longer 
minister. 

12. That a perjurer, a false witness, a follower of enchanters, 
and diviners, and Chaldeans, or one who trusted in Fate, and 
horoscopes, and whatever those held who knew not God, should 
be deposed from his ministry. 

13. That a man divided in his ministry, and not truly in it, 
should no longer minister, because not true to the Lord, whom 
he cannot deceive. 

14. That a man who should lend on usury, or practice a 
covetous trade, should no longer minister. 

15. That a lover of the Jews, as Judas Iscariot was, or of 
the heathen, should not be a minister, or if a minister, should 
be removed. 

16. That a man who should come over from the Jews or 
Gentiles, and join them, and return to those he had left, and 
should come back a second time, was to be received according 
to his previous conduct. 

17. That the leader might not transact the affairs of the 
church without his coadjutors, but should prescribe and do with 
the advice of all, what all agreed in, and none doubted. 

18. That faithful martyrs should be commemorated on the 
day of their death. 





. Loo? speculator, watchman: here=episcopus. 
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19. That the Psalms should be said every day in the service 
of the Church. 

20. That the poor and contented should be preferred and 
appointed leaders. 

21. That a priest who cast any one in bonds unjustly should 
be justly punished, and he that was bound should receive the 
chain, as if he ought to be bound. 

22. That if those who heard causes should respect persons, 
condemn the innocent, and justify the guilty, they should be 
removed. 

23. That the proud and haughty should not minister. 

24. That there should be ordinaries over the presbyters of 
the churches in country places, that the head of all of them 
might be recognized, as accountable for them. 

25. That it should be lawful for kings believing in Christ, to 
stand before the altar with the leaders of the church, as David, 
and those who were like him. 

26. That by his priestly authority no one should presume to 
do what was unjust and improper, but should act righteously. 

27. That the bread for the offering should be laid upon the 
altar the day it was baked, and not after. 

These things they appointed, knowing there would be wolves 
in sheep’s clothing ; not for themselves, to whom the Paraclete 
sufficed, but for others. Paul and Timothy, also, when they 
went about Syria and Cilicia, delivered the same precepts of the 
apostles and elders. 

After these things the apostles preached, and wrought 
miracles, and multitudes daily assembled and received their 
words. Nicodemus and Gamaliel came in secret; and Juda, 
Levi, Phari, Joseph, and Justus, sons of Ananias, Caiaphas, and 
Alexander, the priests, came by night confessing Christ, but 
were afraid of their own people. The apostles received them 
kindly, and exhorted them to courage and fidelity ; the effect of 
which was an open confession of their faith. Certain priests 
also believed in secret, but feared to profess Christ openly. 
When the chief priests heard what their sons had done they 
threatened them severely ; but those who believed clave to the 
apostles, and when persecution came they joyfully bore it. By 
these the Gospel was preached to Jews and Samaritans, and 
when the apostles died they succeeded them as directors of the 
church ; and what they received from the apostles they in turn 
conveyed to others—viz., whatever James wrote from Jerusalem, 
and Peter from Rome, and John from Ephesus, and Mark from 
Alexandria, and Andrew from Phrygia, and Luke from Mace- 
donia, and Jude-Thomas from India, that the epistles of the 
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apostles should be everywhere received and read by the church, 
as the acts which Luke wrote, that hereby the apostles and 
prophets, and the Old and New Testament, might be known. 
Thus one doctrine was taught. 

The Jews were convinced from the prophets, and the heathen 
by miracles. All nations were in peace and quiet at the preach- 
ing of Christ. But persecution arose, and some were sentenced 
to death, and others to spoiling of their goods; but all this was 
joyfully endured, and the Gospel quickly flew to the four quar- 
ters of the world. An account is given of the channels by 
which orders were conveyed to various regions, as follows :— 

1. Jerusalem, Palestine, Samaria, Philistia, Arabia, and 
Pheenicia, received priestly orders from James, the Lord’s 
brother, head of the church of the apostles, built on Zion. 

2. Alexandria, Thebais, Pentapolis, and Egypt, from Pales- 
tine (Pelusium) to Ethiopia (the Cushites), received orders 
from Mark, who ministered in a church he built at Alexandria. 

3. India, and the provinces round about to the farthest sea, 
received orders from Jude-Thomas. 

4. Antioch, Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, as far as Pontus, 
received orders from Peter, who founded and built the church 
at Antioch, and officiated there till he went up to Rome because 
of Simon the sorcerer. 

5. Rome, Italy, Spain, Britain, and Gaul, with the sur- 
rounding countries, received orders from Simon Peter. 

6. Ephesus, and all Asia, Thessalonica, and all Macedonia, 
the Corinthians, Achaia, and the provinces around them, received 
orders from John the Evangelist, who built a church and minis- 
tered in it. 

7. Nice, Nicomedia, Bithynia, Inner Galatia, and the neigh- 
bouring territories, received orders from Andrew, brother of 
Peter. 

8. Byzantium, and all Thrace, and the district around to the 
Danube, received orders from Luke, who built a church and 
ministered in it. 

9. Edessa, and the parts about it, and all Mesopotamia, 
received orders from Addi the apostle, one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, who built a church there and ministered in it. 

10. All Persia, the province of Babylon, and those around 
it, with the Uzii and Gelei, as far as the border of India, 
received orders from Aggi, the maker of silks, a disciple of Addi 
the apostle. 

11. The other companions of the apostles and their disciples 
went to other far distant and barbarous countries, and minis- 
tered, and died. And thus their disciples received from them, 
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and teach unto this day, and no alteration or addition have they 
made in their preaching. 

Now, Luke the evangelist carefully wrote the acts of the 
apostles, the orders and laws of the ministry of their priesthood, 
and whither each of them went. These things and more, he 
wrote, by the hands of Priscilla and Aquila, his disciples, who 
were joined to him till his death: as Timothy and Erastus of 
Lystra, and Manaen, former disciples of the apostles, were joined 
to Paul till he went up to Rome, and Tertullus opposed him 
there, and Nero slew him and Simon Peter, whom they crucified 
upon a tree. 

Here endeth the writing of Addi the apostle. 


As before remarked, the version of this document in the 
British Museum varies considerably from the one above followed. 
Without noticing these variations in detail, we give part of the 
closing sentence as an important one: “ Until he went up to 
the city of Rome, where Tertullus, the orator, opposed him, and 
Nero Czesar slew Simon Peter with the sword in the city of 
Rome.” 

Here we put an end to our analysis and abstract of these 
singular remains of antiquity, the contents of which are now, 
for the first time, placed within the reach of general readers, 
The documents might have been translated in extenso, but for 
ordinary purposes, and for the sake of brevity, this abridgement 
will be found preferable. It will at least shew the real character 
of these relics, while it will not interfere with those who may 
feel disposed to give them at length. No one will doubt that 
amid fictions and exaggerations we may here discover the grain 
of true history ; to separate them must be the work of the 
critic. Meanwhile, we hope that, gradually, all the existing 
uupublished or untranslated writings contained in the museums 
of Europe, whether genuine or spurious, but which claim an 
origin so remote, will be examined, that by their means light 
may be thrown upon the darkest ages of ecclesiastical history. 
This is not only desirable but necessary at a time when appeals 
to antiquity are so common, and when, on the strength of these 
appeals, assumptions are put forth which startle us by their 
boldness. The farther back we can go the better. What is 
true all should cheerfully welcome and receive; and what is 
false will, at least, enable us to compare the courage of ancient 
forgers with that of their modern imitators. The result cannot 
be feared. The church can never be undermined. But the 
abettor of popish presumptions may well stand in doubt if we 
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say to him: “Thou hast appealed unto antiquity, and to anti- 
quity thou shalt go.’” 
B. H.C. 





s We prefer to throw the following observations into the form of a note. 

It may seem to favour the general _— that Thaddeus is the same as 
Addi, that Thaddeus is the form in which the name appears in Eusebius (Hist, 
Ecel., lib. i. 12, and ii. 1); but it is highly probable that Eusebius himself was 
in error. The documents here examined are of far more importance in relation 
to the writer just named in other respects. On examining those portions of 
Eusebius which are here referred to, several curious facts are at once elicited 
by comparing them with the fragments before us. In the first place, both 
relate to the same series of events, of which the former part is related by 
Eusebius, and the latter by the Syriac fragment. Secondly, both profess to 
emanate from the public archives of Edessa. Thirdly, both Eusebius and the 
Syriac speak of a certain Abdos, son of Abdos (Abdu bar Abdu}. Fourthly, 
both of them speak of the preaching and miracles of the evangelist, and of his 
success. All these (and others might be pointed out) suggest that we have 
here a portion of the very document from which Eusebius derived his infor- 
mation. This appears to be an almost necessary inference; but on this very 
account it encourages the suspicion that the statements made by Eusebius are 
not all true. He fannd them in his record, and supposed them to be of some 
antiquity ; but if he had read on to the end, or observed, he would have seen 
that the composition was quite a recent one. Mention is made in it of Zephy- 
rinus of Rome, who died about a.p. 202, and of Serapion of Antioch, who lived 
till after a.p. 210. Besides, it is added that the narrative was written after all 
the events it records—that is, of course—after the last of them. It therefore 
would seem to be most probable, and almost certain, that the document was 
composed at or about the middle of the third century. If this be the case, 
Eusebius’s authentic and contemporary history was not written at Edessa till 
at most three-quarters of a century before the date at which his own work ends. 
The whole question is curious, and by no means without interest and importance, 
especially if it appear that we have here stumbled upon one of the original 
sources of a remarkable chapter in the Father of Ecclesiastical History. The 
Greek and Latin writers after Eusebius, who refer to the subject, need not be 
considered, as they merely borrow from him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

as *,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
ist, responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 

vas 

a 

3 0) 

ted PERIODS OF OUR LORD’S LIFE AND MINISTRY. 

ot 

; Dear Str,—I should not have troubled you with any reply to the letter 
to of H. H. B., which appears in your Number of this quarter, out of any 
ny regard to the somewhat sarcastic notice with which he has been pleased 
oA to favour me. The tone of unsupported stricture, not of the subject but 
ave of myself, which pervades his letter, will hardly find response in the 
for- Journal of Sacred Literature, which professes an open and safe field to all 
ery legitimate inquiry, and most fairly maintains its ground on that point. 
be But I must beg a few pages of your Journal for the sake of the cause I 
een have taken in hand; of which the ex cathedré style of its disposal by 
hy- your correspondent does not appear equal, in my apprehension, to its 
ved true importance. H. H. B. insinuates, I may say, charges me with 
Ra having presumed, out of all due proportion, in questioning the decision 
ore . 
was of Scaliger, and many other learned men. He was “ staggered,” he says, 
ase, at the following words: ‘‘Sabinus and Rufinus, under whose consulate, 
till without question, Christ was born:” he was “startled” when Scaliger 
nds. and many other learned men had held such widely different opinions, to 
‘nal find it asserted, etc.; and why?—“ because it was ‘the year of the 
The taxing :’” this “ puzzled” him still more ; for of all knotty chronological 
t be points there are few more difficult than this of “ the taxing”—Journal of 


Sacred Literature, January, p. 435. Ido not recognize my criticiser, as 
quite of a calibre to use this high tone of rebuke. If he had followed 
the course he proposed in the commencement of his letter, that “as the 
argument of H. M. G. appeared to him to lack the requisite basis of 
established facts, he had been induced to take up the pen to controvert 
his opinions,” I should have felt infinitely obliged to him. But the quo- 
tation above savours very little of such a purpose; and after having 
indulged in the sarcastic “triad” I have referred to, he abandons the 
promised controversy altogether, and pronounces my argument ‘ nefastum;’ 
a cause unfavoured by the gods, and not worthy of a hearing. ‘Into the 
question of the consulates,” he says, “I shall not follow H. M. G., but 
shall be content to abide by the generally received opinion of learned 
men.” Then, why has he answered my paper?—which had no other 
object but to shew, that the consular lists of Augustus are the true and 
legitimate authority on the subject in question; and that their testimony 
has been abandoned for worse authority. But as I have demurred 
to the jurisdiction of this arbitrament, 1 shall proceed to shew cause 
why the judge is not competent; and my plea is simply that “ he is not 
competent.” 
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First then, because the opening paragraph of his letter shews that he 
has entirely misunderstood my proposition. He says: ‘“H. M. G. main- 
tains that our Lord was born December 25, B.c. 4; was baptized a.p. 26; 
and was crucified a.p. 29.” Why, surely, Sir, H. H. B. must have 
written this in a dream !—the whole purport of my two papers; the one 
he does me the honour to rebuke, and the preceding article of January 
1856, on The Verification of Christian Epochs, to which that is supple- 
mental, is to shew from evidence afforded by the lists of consuls, that the 
Christian reckoning is the right reckoning; and that our Lord was born 
in the year A.D. 1—that is to say, in the 1858th year from this date, 
It is Sealiger and the learned men who have made the birth four years 
further off, and have persuaded the world that the church has kept a 
wrong reckoning. It looks well, at the opening of such a letter, to 
broach so broad a charge; and it no doubt has done its work, and led 
many of your readers into a supposition that it is true. But as I will 
not venture to charge H. H. B. with a purpose of misrepresentation, he 
must be content to bear the reproach of misunderstanding the argument 
he has professed to controvert. Luckily for my cause, he has vouchsafed to 
enter upon a refutation of some of the dispersed authorities I have referred 
to, in corroboration of the testimony of the consulates. These answers I 
shall examine in order to justify myself, without at all admitting the 
expediency of such a course; for it is by a discussion of isolated points 
that the ball is kept up, and the question made interminable—the true 
evidence being left untouched, and scattered fragments brought into dis- 
pute, whose truth can only be determined by that witness, which is thus 
rejected. However, after being “ staggered,” “ startled,” and “ puzzled” 
at my temerity, H. H. B. finds on further reading, that I have written 
from authority ; for that Sulpicius Severus states that our Lord’s birth 
took place under the consulship of Sabinus and Rufinus ;—and then he 
proceeds to refute not me, whom he charges with the presumption, but 
Severus whom he charges with a want of authority. To this anomalous 
refutation I must beg a particular attention:—‘On further reading,” 
H. H. B. proceeds, from the semicolon at the triads, “I found H. M. G.’s 
authority, and that Sulpicius Severus states that the birth took place 
under the consulship of Sabinus and Rufinus: now, a greater and earlier 
authority than Sulpicius Severus lets us into the secret, that the early 
Churches knew nothing at all about the matter. Augustine* writes, 
‘ Ignorantia consulatus quo natus est Dominus, et quo passus est,’ ete. 
If Augustine and his cotemporaries knew not the date, is it likely that 
so late an author as Sulpicius Severus can be relied on?” There are 
two inadvertencies to be set right in this first clause of the refutation; 
first, the priority of Augustine to Sulpicius Severus in point of age ; and, 
secondly, the secret he discloses, that the old churches knew nothing of 
the matter !!! 

For the first, it may be sufficient to state that Augustine and Severus 
were contemporaries for a good many years, both in age and authorship; 
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a point not so difficult to be ascertained as the “ year of the taxing,” but 
which is rather unfortunate for so well rounded a period. 

As to the second point, it must form a subject of rather more elabo- 
rate reply ; for the following authorities will shew very distinctly, that the 
Latin Churches always knew the consulate, both of our Lord’s birth and 
of His death ; of the last, by a constant tradition in all their churches, 
and of the first, by the often appealed-to testimony of their public records 
at Rome; of which, the Greek and African Churches received a knowledge 
from the Western Churches and acted upon it, in the very lifetime of 
Augustine himself, who participated in the work of its publication. For 
it was at that precise period when Augustine and Sulpicius Severus were 
living as contemporaries, that a movement was set on foot in the Eastern 
Churches, on the subject of the true anniversary of our Lord’s nativity— 
that day had been hitherto celebrated by those churches on the 6th 
January, but always by the Western Churches on the 25th December ; 
and the object was to change the Eastern observance into accord with 
the usage of the Western Churches. There are many sermons preached 
by Augustine himself on the subject of this reformation, which form 
part of his works: but there is one also by St. Chrysostom, preached at 
Antioch on the 25th December, a.p. 386 ; wherein the celebration of the 
nativity on that day is expatiated upon very largely, and held forth as 
then quite of recent adoption.’ This bears the title of “ A Sermon for the 
Birth-day of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which day was unknown till a few 
years since, when some persons from the West made it known.” And 
in the second paragraph of this sermon, Chrysostom writes thus: “ It 
is not yet the tenth year since the true day became known to us.” 

And now, to “the year of the taxing, and the non-knowledge of it by 
the churches.” Amongst other proofs of the genuineness of “The new 
Day,” Chrysostom says: “It was taken from ‘the taxing’ mentioned in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; for that Joseph went out of Galilee to the city of 
David in Judea to be enrolled with Mary his wife, and was there when 
the days were accomplished that she should be delivered ; and there she 
brought forth her Son :—whence it is manifest, he was born at the time 
of this first enrolment: and if any one wishes to be more exactly in- 
formed, he may learn the time of that enrolment by searching the ancient 
records, which are publicly preserved in Rome.” I ask, does this shew 
that the time of the taxing was unknown ; or does it not shew, as I have 
stated, that the year of our Lord’s birth is certain, because it was the 
“year of the taxing,” which was known by the records preserved of it. 

But this appeal by Chrysostom to the Roman records is the same only 
as was constantly made by the Latin Fathers; and this sermon of Chrysos- 
tom shews that the knowledge of it had been commonly possessed by the 
western churches throughout; for he says, without specifying any par- 
ticular church, that the knowledge of the day was brought from the 
western churches only about ten years before his preaching, in a.D. 386. 
Sulpicius Severus, who was of these western churches, had, no doubt 





6 Chrys. in Diem Natalem D. N. J. Christ. Opera: Ed. Montf., tom. ii., p. 354. 
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therefore, possessed his knowledge of the date in common with the churches 
with which he was associated ; and it is perfectly certain, if these cireum- 
stances are true, that his statement must have been the established 
tradition of the western churches; and in their knowledge, by a reference 
to the record of the “‘ taxing,” which was preserved at Rome. 

In my paper of October I have brought forward the authority of 
Tertullian on this point; to which, strong and decided as it is, H. H. B. 
does not please to refer. But I must again observe that that eminent 
authority distinctly also recurs to the record in the Roman archives, as 
one with which all were conversant, and about which there was no ground 
of dispute. It was of public notoriety. He speaks of the record itself as 
“a most certain witness”—such is his expression—“ of the day of the 
nativity.” ‘“ De censi denique Augusti, quem testem fidelissimum Domi- 
nice nativitatis Romana archiva custodiunt.”° So other Latin writers 
refer to the known date of the nativity ; but always by reference to the 
“year of the taxing.” That is my proposition, which calls forth the 
threefold sarcasm of H. H. B. :—it was the common mark by which the 
western church determined the date of that event. The Greek Fathers 
did not do this; the reason of which is obvious, that their churches had, 
before the year a.D. 376, celebrated the advent of the Saviour on the 
day of the Epiphany. Yet Justin Martyr, who, by being at Rome ona 
visit in the year a.D. 140, had access to its records, makes use of that 
knowledge in his first apology and refers the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
and the Roman Senate to their own archives for the fact of Christ’s birth. 
“ There is a town in Judea,” he says, “in which Christ Jesus was born, 
as you may learn from the enrolment that was completed under Cyrenius, 
your first procurator of Judea.”’¢ Justin must have examined the record, 
or he could not have written in this manner to the Roman Emperor, who 
might at once have said, there is no such enrolment to be referred to. It 
is highly remarkable moreover, that both Justin and Tertullian record the 
name of ‘ Christ,” as that by which our Lord was enrolled. The former, 
as we have just stated; and Tertullian, 4dv. Judaos,’ where he writes: 
“Ex stirpe autem Jesse deputatum, per Mariam scilicet inde censendum ; 
fuit enim de patrié Bethlehem et de domo David, sicut apud Romanos in 
censii descripta est Maria, ex quad nascitur Christus.” Now, as our 
Lord was not named by the name of “Jesus” till the eighth day, when 
he was circumcised ; it is probable from this entry, where the very words 
of the enrolment are certainly given, that the taxing took place in Beth- 
lehem between the day of the birth and that of the circumcision ; and 
that the parents returned the “Bambino” by the prophetic appellative 
it was known to them he was entitled to; for the officers of that census 
could not have known the meaning attached to that sacred designation, 
and entered it probably as a Jewish name. 

But “the authority” produced by H. H. B. extends the objection to 
the consulate of our Lord’s death as well as of his birth. It is indeed a 
very extraordinary statement of Augustine, and sufficient to raise a doubt 
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on the genuineness of the passage altogether. His professed ignorance 
of the consulate of the nativity might be accounted for in the early period 
of his life, by the same cause as affected the Eastern churches ; for he 
tells us in another place that the African churches celebrated the Lord’s 
advent at the Pentecost; but his holding the same opinion as to the year 
of the crucifixion is quite inexplicable, and hardly credible. But be it as 
it may, if he held those opinions of that uncertainty when he wrote his 
work De Doctrind, it is clear he had changed his mind; as far as 
regards the time of the nativity, when he preached his sermons for its 
observance, according to custom of the western churches; and as far as 
regards the year of the crucifixion, when he wrote his treatise De Civitate 
Dei ; in which latter work, chap. xviii., p. 54, we find the following nega- 
tive to his first view of the matter: ‘ Mortuus est ergo Christus, duobus 
Geminis consulibus; octavo calendas Aprilis, resurrexit tertia die ;” ete. 
Perhaps on referring to this work, H. H. B. like Augustine, may be dis- 
posed to change his opinion on the subject. It is clear, the churches of 
that date counted both the birth and the death-years of our Lord by those 
of the consulates in which they happened, and that they had no other 
way of referring to them; and it is the certainty of this which makes the 
absurdity of the modern churches referring to any other authority. The 
consulate of the birth was that of Sabinus and Rufinus: it was the year 
of the taxing, and therefore the year of the birth; and Sulpicius Severus 
could not have stated a year that was not that of the taxing in the face 
of the great movement which was in activity at that very time on the 
subject; and which was throughout settled by express reference to the 
public record of that event, as we have shewn. 

But the testimony as to the consulate of our Lord’s death was more 
frequently referred to, because that event was long used as “the epoch” 
from which the Christian churches dated their commencement. Augustine 
(H. H. B’s authority) is again very diffuse upon this point, and in shewing 
that the first Christian Pentecost was the “true epoch” of the world’s 
regeneration. ‘ By this,” he says, “the day is ascertained from which 
the Christian age is dated: that it was the day when the Holy Ghost was 
sent, which was on the Ides of May (the 15th May) ;—from which time 
365 years were completed in the consulate of Honorius and Eutychianus : 
De civit. Dei 1. 18, c. 54;—a year, which is equivalent to the vulgar 
reckoning A.D. 398; and known by being twelve years before the capture 
of Rome by the Goths under Alaric.” 

Before Augustine, Lactantius about a.p. 300, and Tertullian about 
A.D. 200, in a regular retrogression of centuries, bear the same testimony: 
that the year of our Lord’s death was in the consulate of the “two 
Gemini:” the former adding to that fact, that “all the circumstances 
relating to our Saviour’s life had been sent by Pilate to Tiberius, as they 
had occurred.”/ After these, comes the much despised Sulpicius Severus, 
whose testimony is rather peculiar, and begins by stating that our Lord 
was born the 33rd year of Herod, Sabinus and Rufinus being consuls. 
After that he proceeds ; ‘ Herod being dead, Archelaus was tetrarch nine 
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years, and Herod (the tetrarch) twenty-four years ; in whose reign in the 
eighteenth year the Lord was crucified, Fusius Geminus and Rubellius 
Geminus being consuls; from which time to the consulate of Stilicho 
was 372 years.” This, again, is equivalent to the received year a.D. 405, 
being seven years only later than the year to which Augustine counts in 
the preceding passage; and so substantiating his contemporary’s reckon- 
ing, and confuting, I think, the authority of Scaliger, the chronology of 
H. H. B., and the “ grand secret,” which my contemporary has discovered 
“in a greater and earlier authority than Sulpicius Severus.” 

I shall not attempt to help my learned adversary out of his scrape. 
Let him produce more at large the words he has chosen from Augustine, 
and let him associate them with the other authorities of the period! I 
call upon him to do this, and to convict me or exculpate me from the 
charge of presumption he has so gratuitously and rather uncivilly imputed 
tome. I beg to remind him however from these testimonies, and there 
are many others I believe—Orosius and Victorius certainly—that the 
great epoch of our Lord’s death was referred to universally by all the 
Christian writers of antiquity by the year of the consulate in which it 
happened; and all concur—I know only one exception, which is Epi- 
phanius—in assigning that event to the consulate of the Two Gemini. 
I must beg attention also to the particular manner in which both Augus- 
tine and his contemporary Severus count the interval between the death 
of our Lord and the years they wrote in: both say, there was such a 
number of years from the consulate of the Two Gemini: Augustine says, 
so many years were completed between the two points assigned. It 
is Scaliger and the learned men, who centuries afterwards affirmed that 
the reckonings of these two writers wanted four years of their true ex- 
tension; and that our Saviour’s birth was not 410 years before the cap- 
ture of Rome by Alaric, but 414. 

I fear I shall excite a double ire in H. H. B., in venturing to say that 
I think the authority of Scaliger is one of those hereditary reputations, 
which has been somewhat overrated. His great feat, which was the 
adaptation of a common standard of measurement to all chronology, was 
borrowed in its first conception from Victorius ; and the standard itself 
compiled out of elements which were found in the calendars of the Roman 
church. His precursor, Victorius, had been called upon in the fifth cen- 
tury by Leo the Great to reconcile some differences between the calendars 
of the Eastern and Western Churches ; and in undertaking his work, he 


shews the object of his labours by a descant on the defects of preceding - 


cycles, and the different modes of calculating the Paschal full-moons 
among the Egyptians and Latins. To rectify this, Victorius projected a 
scheme of concurrent cycles of the sun and moon, which he held to be 
completed in a period of 532 years; and, in truth, they are very nearly 
related : the excess in the moon’s position being only about two and a 
half days at the end of that period. But Victorius had a traditional 
creed, that the world was created on the 25th March, on the fourth day 
of the week, and at the full of the moon; in which trifold conjunction the 
sun and moon commenced their course together, and in which they again 
concurred on the day of our Lord’s passion. To satisfy his theory, there- 
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fore, he counted his scale backward, in order to find the beginning of the 

world, and this he did in the 3184th year before the birth of Abraham. 

By the same course of calculation he discovered that the full moon, under 

which the first Paschal lamb was slain, was in the year 3689 of the 

world’s age; and that our Lord must have suffered in the 5228th year of 

the same series, which year he also reckoned to have been that in which 

the Two Gemini were consuls. These results are undoubtedly very 

remarkable ; for if we deduct the 3184 years of Abraham’s birth from 

the 3689 years of the first Passover, we find a remainder of 505 years, 

which added to the received year of the Passover, gives the year B.c. 1996, 

and the canonical date of the birth of Abraham. Or, again, if we deduct 

the 3184 years of Abraham’s birth from the 5228 years which he ascribes 

to the death of our Lord, we shall have a remainder of 2034 years; 

which is the true date of that event in connexion with the Abrahamic 
epoch. The computation of Victorius brought the date of the Christian 
epoch to its right year, and to the right age of our Lord; if we may 

take His Passion to have happened on the 25th March in his thirty-fourth 
ear. 

: Then we come to the patent error, but not its elucidation; for 
Victorius proceeds from this right result to make a wrong one of it, by 
acomputation of the Roman Consulates from the current epoch, which 
he has stated was in the consulship of the Two Gemini. From that 
year he counts 430 consulates down to the year he wrote, which was 
A.D. 457 of the vulgar reckoning ; and then against his own computation, 
calls the year of the Two Gemini the twenty-eighth year of our Lord; 
by which means he gets the current reckoning of his own year, as A.D. 
457; thus shewing a deficiency of four years in the true epoch. But 
though he is pleased to call the year of the Two Gemini the twenty- 
eighth a.D., it was the thirty-third of the true age of our Saviour, and 
his computation of the consulates could not be true. Augustine and 
Sulpicius Severus count in the same way as Victorius, and from the date 
of the Two Gemini, but their years so counted make up the period of 
the vulgar reckoning by the addition of our Lord’s true age of thirty- 
three years. For Augustine wrote twelve years before the fall of Rome 
under Alaric, which happened a.p. 410 of the common reckoning; and 
then he says there had been 365 years from the date of the Two 
Gemini, and those numbers added to the thirty-three years, as the period 
of our Lord’s life, make up the a.D. 410. To my humble apprehension 
this is absolute demonstration that the common reckoning, as held by 
Augustine and Severus, was the true reckoning; and that the error of 
Victorius arose from the overcharged list of consuls, which he has 
delivered down to us, and by which he counted the interval. How little 
dependence should be placed upon these lists I have shewn in my paper of 
January 1856, but it is by this the Christian Tradition was superseded, 
and its epoch brought into dispute. Upon this scheme of Victorius, 
however, Scaliger built his own; he changed only the imaginary cycle of 
years, by which his precursor had measured the world’s age, to another 
formed out of the product of the three principal ecclesiastical cycles, 
multiplied into one another; such as they had been settled by Dionysius 
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Exiguus, about seventy years after the age of Victorius. These were the 
lunar cycle of nineteen years, the solar cycle of twenty-eight years, and 
the indictions of fifteen years, which multiplied into one another give the 
Julian cycle of 7980 years. To this standard scale Scaliger attached the 
number 4714, which he found by some process to belong to the year of 
the nativity, to the consulate which was twenty-eight years before that of 
the Two Gemini, in accordance with the calculation of his predecessor Vic- 
torius ; instead of to the consulate which was 33 years before that of the 
Two Gemini, according to the fact. But it is Bede who had previously 
corrected the cycle of Dionysius, to which Scaliger adapted his scheme ; 
to whom, as it appears to me, the alteration is due which gave sanction 
and perpetuity to the error of Victorius. For the Dionysian cycle, under 
that correction, gave the epoch of the nativity in the second year of the 
first lunar cycle. I will write under correction, for I do not understand 
the mystery of these canonical cycles, and can only speak suggestively ; 
but in that amended lunar cycle Bede is said to have differed from a 
preceding table of the Alexandrine Church, which had the eighteenth 
year of that cycle upon that epoch. Now, as the lunar cycle counts its 
numbers downwards to 19, and then commences its course anew, it is 
plain the change from 18 to 2; viz., 18, 19=1, 2, must have madea 
change of three years in advance in the concoction of that epoch. This is 
a point however which I do not understand, and must leave to the learned 
in these matters. Scaliger’s scheme was never fully received, and the 
epochal year it is admitted ought to have been 4713 and not 4714, to 
support properly his own hypothesis. Petavius? charges him with error, 
and says, “ That according to his scheme Christ was born a.J.p. 4711;” 
and as his scale adjusts the year a.J.P. 4710 to the consulship of Lentulus 
and Messala, which was the year of Herod’s death, it must in effect, if 
Petavius is right, make the year of the nativity the year after that event. 
The homage paid to Scaliger is certainly a little overrated: learned he 
was undoubtedly, but his great work was an adaptation of other men’s 
labours and rather unskilfully applied. 

Another point it is necessary to touch upon of H. H. B.’s “ refuta- 
tions.” To my statement, that the authority of St. Luke must be taken 
as irrefragable: “That John the Baptist’s ministry took its commence- 
ment in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and that that computation must 
date from the adoptive title of that emperor, three years before the death 
of Augustus,” H. H. B. replies, “'That he does not consider the latter 
part of this ‘assumption’ by any means irrefragable ;” and with a state- 
ment that neither Suetonius nor Tacitus calculate the years from that 
date, he asks the question: ‘‘ What other author (referring to St. Luke) 
dates the years of the reign of Tiberius from three years before the death 
of Augustus ?”’ 

My space does not admit a full comment upon this question. No 
one can be ignorant that the Latin historians date the reign of Tiberius 
from the death of Augustus, or that many of the church writers call the 
year of our Lord’s death the fifteenth year of Tiberius from the same 





9 Doct. Temp., lib. xii., c. 71. 
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cause. But that is not the question at issue; which is simply, whether 
the other epoch of St. Luke was ever used, or if his statement is a pure 
anomaly in the book of history. The guere of H. H. B. intimates an 
opinion, that there is nothing to shew that the earlier epoch was ever re- 
ferred to by anybody: then, if he will look into the Stromata of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, lib. i. 340, he will find a corrective to that opinion, to the 
following effect :—‘‘ That there were some persons, who held the nativity 
of our Lord to have fallen in the twenty-eighth year of Augustus; that 
the followers of Basilides celebrated the anniversary of His baptism, 
which they said was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, some on the fifteenth 
of the month Tybi (10th January), and some on the eleventh (6th 
January).” Clemens’ own opinion was certainly that the year of our 
Lord’s death was the fifteenth year of Tiberius ; but his testimony is not 
the worse on that account, but rather the better, that others held that 
year to have been the year of our Lord’s baptism. The value of his own 
estimate may be judged of by his reckoning of our Lord’s age; for he 
continues thus—‘ The fifteen years of the reign of Augustus and the 
fifteenth of Tiberius make up the sum of thirty years to the time when 
He suffered.” But I should say that fifteen years counted back from the 
year of Augustus’s death, which was the fifty-eighth of Czesar’s reformed 
calendar, will fall in the forty-fourth year of that reckoning, which is the 
third year after Herod’s death. If your readers will refer to the list of 
consuls, given in the January number of the J. S. Z. for the year 1856, 
they will find these consulates drawn out from their different authorities, 
and the years duly indicated ; and they will perceive the impossibility of 
that computation. Again, fifteen years of Augustus’s life from the year 
of the adoption of Tiberius, which was in the fifty-fifth year a.J.p., will 
go back to the forty-first year of that reckoning, which is that of the 
consulate of Sabinus and Rufinus, and the year of “ the taxing,” according 
to Sulpicius Severus. The omission of the three years between the adop- 
tion of Tiberius and the death of Augustus, is quite obvious; while the 
custom of an adoptive succession, as introductory to the final inheritance, 
was so common among all the sovereigns of antiquity, that one cannot 
help expressing some of H. H. B.’s surprise, that so great a difficulty 
should be made on that point. Your correspondent refers to Suetonius 
and Tacitus for the Roman datings of Tiberius’s accession: let him refer 
to the two passages I have quoted underneath, and he will find both 
these authors referring distinctly to the circumstance of Tiberius’s admis- 
sion as colleague in the empire with Augustus; though the year is left 
doubtful. It was after the dedication of the Temple of Concord however, 
to which Suetonius refers in the same place as being two years after 
the destruction of Varus and his legions; which probably occurred in 
the fifty-third year of the reformed calendar, and the fifth before the 
death of Augustus.” I.should indeed have thought it impossible to have 
looked into the testimonies on the subject of those discrepancies which 
exist as to the Christian epoch, without coming to a conclusion that they 
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have, in some particulars, arisen from the double commencement of this 
reign of Tiberius, and the application of the two epochs by writers in 
different ways. What shews the necessity of that counting which St. 
Luke makes use of, and of an emendation in the statement of Clemens, 
is that that latter author states, in the same passage, that there were 
forty-two years and three months from the time when our Lord suffered 
to the destruction of Jerusalem; a circumstance also mentioned by 
Origen in connexion with his account, that the crucifixion took place in 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius. For it is clear from this, that both Clement 
and his pupil confused the account of the true number of years between 
the nativity and the destruction of that city, by giving three years too 
little to the age of our Lord, and three years too much to the interval 
between his death and the fall of the rebellious city. 

But I must still encroach upon your pages to produce another and 
more direct testimony; for the point at issue is of some importance; at 
least, if the question of these dates be at all so. This is the ‘ Chronicon of 
Eusebius,” referred to in a quotation from Valesius by H. H. B. in his 
Paper of January 1855, p. 386; a work brought to light by a trans- 
lation from the Armenian in the year 1818.* In this work is a table, 
from which I subjoin the following extract :— 
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In this table, Eusebius puts the birth of our Lord in the 42nd year 
of Augustus by counting from the death of Julius Cesar, as noticed by 
H. H. B. in his Paper of January 1855: but, he says it was the “ year 
of the taxing,” as H. H. B. might have observed also in his own quo- 
tation from the Ecclesiastical History of the same author: Eusebius 
puts it also in the a.u.c. 751. The death of Julius Cesar was in a.v.c. 
709, and that was the first year of Augustus by this method of counting ; 
and the 42nd year of that series would be the a.vu.c. 750. That was the 
consulate of Lentulus and Messala, thirty-seven from the consulate of 
Albinus and Pollio, in which Herod was elected by the Roman senate into 
the Jewish throne, and therefore it was the year of his death according to 
Josephus. The consulate of “Sabinus and Rufinus” is the next before 
that of ‘‘ Lentulus and Messala,” and that which S. Severus says was the 
year of the nativity. If H.H. B. can shew an historical error in the con- 
sular lists I have given in my Paper of January 1856, I should be most 
glad to be corrected; if not, the deductions above made cannot be contra- 
verted. That Eusebius should have put the forty-second year of Augustus 
as the concurrent year with the thirty-second of Herod, shews how in- 
correct his chronology was on that point; for the error is too palpable 
to call for other observation. All the consular lists shew that the forty- 
second of Augustus was thirty-seven years after the election of Herod, and 
therefore the year of his death. So Eusebius puts the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius from the death of Augustus, three years after the arrival of Pilate 
as procurator of Judea, and the year next antecedent to the entry of our 
Lord upon his ministry. By this he makes also the death of our Lord in 
the nineteenth year of Tiberius from the death of Augustus; which, as 
he states that he reigned only into his twenty-third year, admits of four 
consulates only after that event ; while all other authors concur in assign- 
ing a much larger number: Tacitus and Victorius, the two lowest, making 
their number six ; and Dio and Cassiodorus, eight. 

It will not fail to be observed also, that Eusebius here assigns the 
same year to the reigns of Tiberius and Herod the Tetrarch; and that our 
Lord’s death was in the nineteenth year of both those reigns. By this, 
then, we may give its true value to the testimony of Sulp. Severus, who 
says that our Lord’s death happened under the consulate of the “ two 
Gemini,” and in the eighteenth year of the second Herod. For though 
this differs in one year from the counting of Eusebius, it is clear that it 
follows the same mode of computation; and it shews, if we refer to the 
consular lists, how the error on this point has arisen: for there the 
eighteenth year of Tiberius and the consulate of the two Gemini fall 
together, if we count them from the adoption of Tiberius, but not if we 
count them from the death of Augustus; and then the baptism of John, 
by failing three years earlier, becomes the fifteenth of Tiberius as St. 
Luke states it to be under that mode of reckoning. 

As to the other points of H. H. B.’s refutation, my notice must be 
brief. If he will turn to a few pages earlier in Whiston’s Josephus than 
he has referred to, he will find a real authority, not an inferred one, that 
Josephus must not have meant thirty-four years and a half, when he speaks 
of Herod’s reign by saying he reigned thirty-four years. This he will 
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find in Antig. b. xviii., 4, 6. In all instances, when Josephus gives the 
years complete, he adds the months and days to his account. What 
Eutropius calls the fourteenth year of Nero at his death, Josephus counts 
by thirteen years and eight days (a mistake for eight months). What 
Aurel. Victor and the Chron. Pasch. call four years of the reign of 
Caligula, Josephus counts as four years within four months. 

My mistake in the name of Vitellius, H. H. B. is welcome to! But 
it would have redounded to the credit of his candour, if he had said that 
the error made no difference in the argument. The point was, that one 
of the consuls, named by Victorius as being of the twentieth year of 
Tiberius and put to death by him for /ése-magisté, was Vitellius, whom 
history recorded to have survived that Emperor. This Vitellius I set 
down as Aulus the son and the Emperor, instead of Lucius the 
father : it was a lapse of memory, but still true in its applicability to the 
argument; for Lucius Vitellius the consul was equally the survivor of 
Tiberius, being the procurator who displaced Pontius Pilate in the govern- 
ment of Judea; and therefore living when Tiberius died. The name is 
rightly entered in the lists of consuls in my Paper of January 1856, as 
H. H. B. may see, if he will take as much trouble as to refer to that Paper 
as I have done to look into his. . 

Lastly, on the point of the double eclipse. My learned refuter 
says, “ H. M. G. thinks because an eclipse is said to have happened on 
the night of the 12th of March, B.c. 3, this involves an almost neces- 
sary consequence of the happening of a sister eclipse, either six months 
before or afterwards; we should in this case have eclipses every six 
months.” I really must refer H. H. B. to my great instructor in such 
matters, “ Peter Parley.” I should say that eclipses always must happen 
at intervals of six months, if they occur at all in the same yearly revolu- 
tion. I can only supply him in illustration of this with a notice from my 
usual observatory, which is “ Dietrichsen’s Almanack ;” in which perhaps, 
he will find such a sisterhood as I have supposed, as the subjoined 
extract will shew :— 


Eclipses of the Moon for Three Years.—Spring and Autumn. 


1837 Moon 31st March. 1837 Moon 24th September. 
1838 =, 19th ,, 1838 =, —s-:-13th » 
1839 ss 8th ,, LOSS sy 2nd % 


The seasons’ recurrence of these eclipses is at the end of six months; 
their yearly recurrence—the lunar nodes being in the equinoctial quarters 
of the heavens—will be found at eleven days’ intervals, in conformity 
with those of the epact; which appears to be the measure, as it is the 
cause of these changes. When they get out of that quarter of the heavens, 
they fluctuate upon the ecliptic ; but complete their revolution of eighteen 
and a half years upon a mean of those intervals, twice revolved. 

I have now answered your correspondent’s strictures; and I am sure 
have shewn that he is not warranted in the magisterial tone he has 
assumed: he stands in need of great correction himself. His method 
of proceeding, moreover, is altogether out of the line of legitimate con- 
troversy: for the whole fabric of my argument rested upon the first 
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proof and assumed establishment of the consular lists; that they were 
genuine, authentic, and elucidatory of the difficulties in those dates. If 
H. H. B. meant to dispute that point, he should have entered the arena 
against me upon my first article, upon The Verification of the Christian 
Epochs. His coming into the field and attacking me in some details, 
which I discuss with reference to their dependence upon that first and 
great testimony, is the way to steal a march upon the opinions of your 
readers but not to settle the question. But I must conclude, ,begging 
your excuse again for encroaching so much upon your pages. 
Hitcham Rectory, And I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


21st Jan, 1858. H. M. G. 





THE DARIUS OF SCRIPTURE. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—My paper on the “ Probable Date of the Fall of Nineveh,” though 
published in the April number of the present year, was sent just before 
the end of last November. Had it been written after the appearance of 
the J. 8. Z. for January it would have contained two or three observa- 
tions on the letter concerning ‘ The Darius of Scripture,” by Mr. Savile, 
who still refuses to identify Darius the Mede, the son of Ahasuerus,* with 
Darius Hystaspes. 

Mr. Savile appears to prefer’ the testimony of Xenophon’s Cyropedia 
to that of Herodotus. But if we can shew from Zenophon himself that 
the Persians, under Cyrus, wrested the imperial supremacy from the 
Medes and Astyages by arms and violence, will not Cicero’s unfavourable 
view of the authenticity of the statements in the Cyropedia be fully 
borne out ? 

Let us just look at what Zenophon, in his 4nadasis, says of the ruined 
Median strongholds of Larissa and Mespila. 


LARISSA, MESPILA. 


“ After this defeat the Persians retired, “ Thence (from Larissa) they made 
and the Greeks, marching the rest of the in one day’s march, six parasangas, 
day without disturbance, came to the river to a large uninhabited castle, standing 
Tigris, where stood a large uninhabited city, near a town, called Mespila, formerly 
called Larissa, anciently inhabited by the inhabited also by the Medes. The 
Medes, the walls of which were twenty-five plinth of the wall was built with po- 
feet inbreadth, one hundredinheight, andtwo _ lished stone full of shells, being fifty 





@ Dr. Hales is probably right in thinking that Ahasuerus was a title, and not a 
proper name. On the supposition, then, that Ahasuerus was a significant royal title, 
there seems to he little difficulty in believing that it may have been assumed or 
accepted by the Median Astyages, and afterwards by the Persian Cambyses and 
Artaxerxes Longimanus ; while it is altogether improbable that it should ever have 
been borne by Hystaspes, a subject of Cyrus, though a descendant of Achemenes. 

6 J. S. L., January, 1858, p. 413. 


parasangas in circuit; all built with bricks, 
except the plinth, which was of stone, and 
twenty feet high. This city, when besieged 
by the king of Persia, at the time the Per- 
sians were wresting the empire from the 
Medes, he could not make himself master of 
by any means; when it happened that the 
sun, obscured by a cloud, disappeared, and 
the darkness continued till the inhabitants, 
being seized with consternation, the town 
was taken. Close to the city stood a pyramid 
of stone, one hundred feet square, and two 
hundred high, in which a great number of 
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feet in breadth, and as many in height. 
Upon this stood a brick wall fifty feet 
also in breadth, one hundred in height, 
and six parasangas in circuit. Here 
Medea, the king’s consort, is said to 
have taken refuge, when the Medes 
were deprived of the empire by the 
Persians. When the Persian king 
besieged this city, he could not make 
himself master of it by length of time 
or by force; but Jupiter having struck 
the inhabitants with a panic fear, it 
was taken.”—Anab., book iii. 





barbarians who fled from the neighbouring 
villages had conveyed themselves.”— Spel- 
man’s Anabasis, book iii. 


Zenophon here tells us how the popular tradition of the country ° 


accounted for the ruin and desolation of Larissa. An objector will, 
perhaps, say that the mysterious darkness which gave the city to the 
enemy may have been an after addition from the love of the marvellous, 
and that Zenophon’s measurements may be more or less exaggerated. 
Putting aside, then, fora moment, these disputed points, we have still 
these important facts. Zenophon and his companions in arms are eye- 
witnesses of the desolate state of what had once evidently been an im- 
portant fortified place ; and they are assured that the belief of the people 
of that region was, that the place in question was taken, after a siege of 
some continuance, by the king of the Persians ; “‘ when the Persians were 
wresting the empire from the Medes (é7e rapa Myjéwv éXdpBavov rv 
apxiv Iépoa) ;” t. e., not merely when the king in question delivered 
Persia from the sovereignty of the Medes, but when he imposed the 
sovereignty of Media upon Persia. Deal in like manner with the account 
of Mespila. Lose sight for a time of the presence of a Median queen in 
the beleagured fortress, and of the inexplicable panic which is said to 
have caused the fall of the place, and two facts remain. At the distance 
of only one day’s march from Larissa, Xenophon and his army are again 
eye-witnesses of the desolation of a once important stronghold; and 
again, it is found to be the tradition of the country that Mespila also 
was taken “by the king of the Persians, when the Medes were deprived 
of the empire by the Persians” (é7e arw\ecay rv dpxjv vo Teépowv 
Mjéo.). But does Xenophon write as if he had now for the first time 
heard that the Persians wrested, by force of arms, the sovereignty from 
the Medes? The two accounts are rather calculated to make the reader 
think that Xenophon admitted this as a well-known fact. 

So far as the mere siege and capture of Larissa and Mespila are 
concerned, these might possibly be supposed to have occurred in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, when (combining the statements of Herodotus 
and the Behistun inscription) a native Mede, named Phraortes, professing 
to be descended from Cyaxares, unsuccessfuly raised the standard of 
revolt. But this Mede, by his very act of rebellion, shews that the 
sovereignty had already been wrested from Media, and was in the posses- 
sion of the Persian dynasty, and he was only trying to recover, if possible, 
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what the result of his struggles proves to have been irrevocably lost. 
And the very assertion that “ the consort of the king” of the Medes was 
in Mespila at the time of the siege—whether we receive this as true or 
doubtful—shews that the popular belief was, that Mespila and Larissa 
were taken, not when Darius put down the short-lived revolt of his 
Median subject Phraortes, but when the last of the independent kings of 
Media was unable to make head against Persian invasion and ascendancy. 
Xenophon, then, while avowedly writing as an historian, and professing 
to give the best information in his power, evidently teaches us that the 
king of the Persians, who established the Persian dynasty over the Medo- 
Persian (or perhaps rather the Perso-Median) empire, invaded Media and 
conquered the king of the country, though this was not achieved without 
a determined but unsuccessful resistance on the part of the two important 
strongholds of Mespila and Larissa. The account of the fall of these 
fortresses is plainly no poetic and fictitious legend, but a matter-of-fact 
record of a tradition prevailing in the very neighbourhood of these places, 
and which had been handed down from generation to generation. This 
consideration may dispose us to accept as authentic the statements of the 
sudden and extraordinary’ gloom which gave Larissa to the Persians, and 
of the presence of the consort of the king of the Medes in Mespila at the 
time of its siege. From all which one or two obvious inferences would 
seem to follow. Why did the Persian invader venture upon two arduous 
sieges when the Median king might have taken him at disadvantage ? 
and why was not the Median queen at Ecbatana? The natural reply is, 
because, as Herodotus states, Cyrus began by utterly defeating Astyages, 
and thus Ecbatana had doubtless fallen into his hands before he advanced 
against Larissa and Mespila. 

Now, if we turn to the Cyropedia, we find that Cyrus not only became 
king of Media before his death, but that he undoubtedly left the Medo- 
Persian throne to his son and successor; and thus, even this political 
romance teaches us that it was a universal tradition that the great Cyrus 
was the first Persian who became sovereign of Media, and established a 
Persian dynasty on the Median throne. Acquainted as Cicero undoubtedly 
was with the best works of the most celebrated Greek writers, we can 
scarcely suppose that he was not familiar with the Anadasis ; and thus, in 
reading the fate of Larissa and Mespila, he may, or rather must, have 
learned from Xenophon himself, that the Cyropedia was certainly not 
written with a view to historical accuracy, but for an instructive and 
praiseworthy political purpose. Hence Cicero would seem to have been 
of the opinion which was afterwards held by the celebrated Latin historian 
Trogus Pompeius (whose work Justin has epitomised), who thought the 
true record of the career of the first Cyrus was to be found in the narra- 
tive of Herodotus. Nor is it necessary to suppose that Xenophon himself 
invented what he has written of Cyrus as the dutiful and affectionate 
grandson of Astyages, and the faithful ally and general of his uncle 
Cyaxares. It is, of course, highly probable that the elder Cyrus soon 





¢ Apparently an eclipse of the sun, which occurred in 557 B.c., according to the 
Astronomer Royal. 
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became the popular hero of Persian story, and that a sort of semi-poetical 
fictitious biography became current as the true history of the great con- 
queror—this popular biography being that which was related to Xenophon 
at different times in the camp of the younger Cyrus, and which, as suitable 
to his purpose of delineating the character of a perfect king, formed the 
main portion of the Cyropedia. We thus see that Xenophon could say 
that he had not invented the Cyropedia, but had related there what 
he had heard from others. When, therefore, the matter is fairly ex- 
plained, it is no real impeachment of the veracity of Xenophon that the 
Cyropedia, in what may be regarded as its denial that Cyrus attained his 
high elevation by the hostile invasion of Media, and open and successful 
warfare, contradicts the facts of authentic history. 

It may now be affirmed that the three historians, Herodotus, Ctesias, 
and Xenophon (the latter fully as much as the two former) represent Media 
as successfully invaded by Cyrus, and both king and country in the power 
of the conqueror. Ancient history describes Cyrus as eminent among 
oriental monarchs for unbounded ambition, for courage, energy, and policy. 
It is as contrary to what we know of human nature as it is to what is im- 
plied in the narrative of Herodotus, to suppose that Cyrus, after having 
obtained the mastery as the result of a sanguinary strugg¢'e, allowed either 
Astyages or Cyaxares to be the independent lords of Ecbatana and Media. 
When Larissa and Mespila were taken, or rather, one or two years pre- 
viously, when Astyages was utterly defeated, the independent Median 
dynasty ceased to reign. And we may believe, as most consistent with 
authentic history, that the thirty-five years’ reign of Astyages ended, and 
the twenty-nine years of Cyrus commenced, cir. B.c. 560. 

Many of those who, after due inquiry, accept the authenticity of the 
book of Daniel, believe on his authority, that ‘ Darius, the son of Aha- 
suerus, of the seed of the Medes,” took or received the kingdom of 
Babylon, not long after the death of Belshazzar ; and from what they read 
in Isaiah xxi. and xlv., and in secular writers, they believe also that he 
received the conquered realm as a gift from the illustrious conqueror. 
They will probably think too that Astyages, even if he survived the fall of 
Babylon, must have been at least between seventy and eighty years of age 
at that time, and cannot, therefore, be identified with ‘“‘ Darius the Mede,” 
who was then only about sixty-two years old. The latter may possibly 
have been a younger brother of Astyages, in which case his father, Aha- 
suerus, would be the same as the first Cyaxares; or he may have been 
either the Cyaxares of Xenophon, or a son of Astyages by one of his con- 
cubines. If he was really, at the time of the fall of Belshazzar, a powerful 
independent king of Media, it is certainly not easy to understand why 
Cyrus should increase his power and greatness, by surrendering to him the 
sovereignty of the Chaldean realm. Even in the Cyropedia, Xenophon 
represents his hero as giving Babylon to Cyaxares, when it was evidently 
in his power to have kept it for himself. 

The following® remarks of your correspondent seem to require par- 
ticular notice, as they have reference to the testimony of Holy Writ. 
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“Premising that in the writings of prophets we have both infallible 
as well as contemporaneous authorities with reference to the point in dis- 
pute, let me notice how accurately they appear to distinguish between 
the pre-eminence of the Medes to the Persians, previous to the fall of 
Babylon and the reign of ‘“ Darius the Mede,” and the reverse subsequent 
to these events; e.g. Daniel invariably mentions the Medes before the 
Persians; the author of the book of Esther, except in one instance 
(chap. x.), gives the Persians precedence over the Medes, and this expres- 
sion may be accounted for as merely expressive of priority in chronological 
arrangement, and equivalent to ‘the book of the Chronicles of the kings 
of Media and Persia.’ How can this distinction be accounted for, except 
by considering that the Median kingdom was not overthrown or absorbed 
by the Persian Cyrus previous to the first siege of Babylon, which Daniel, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon all alike record? This agrees with the pro- 
phetical announcements of Isaiah and Jeremiah upon the subject, ‘1 will 
stir up the Medes against them’ (the Babylonians).—Isai. xiii. 17. ‘ Be- 
siege, O Media! Babylon is fallen, is fallen !"—Isai. xxi. 2 and 9. ‘The 
Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the Medes ; for his device is 
against Babylon to destroy it.’—Jer. li. 11. Surely these prophecies 
must mean that Medea was to hold a very prominent part in the »unish- 
ment of the king of Babylon, previous to the failure of her own lim of 
kings. Hence it necessarily follows that some king of Media was reigning 
when Belshazzar’s kingdom was ‘divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians’ (Dan. v. 28); that Herodotus must be incorrect in naming 
Astyages as the last king of Media, and as dethroned by Cyrus previous 
to the capture of Babylon; and that Darius Hystaspes the Persian could 
not have occupied the united thrones of Media and Persia at that time.” 

First, with regard to the inference from the prophetic statements of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, “ that Herodotus must have been incorrect 
in naming Astyages as the last king of Media, and as dethroned by Cyrus 
previous to the capture of Babylon.” May it not be regarded as an undoubted 
historical fact that if Astyages was ever really dethroned by Cyrus, it was 
about the time when Larissa and Mespila were taken by the Persians? 
And is it not equally certain that these two cities fell several years before 
that first siege of Babylon, when Cyrus made himself master of the 
Chaldean metropolis? Herodotus tells us, that Astyages was defeated 
and deposed several years before the conquest of Babylon, and his subse- 
quent narrative evidently assumes that thenceforth the Persians held the 
superiority over the Medes—and is not the same result implied in 
Xenophon’s statement, that Mespila fell “ when the Medes were deprived 
of the empire by the Persians?” Does not this language intimate that 
the Medes were then deprived of that which they never afterwards re- 
gained? I see, however, nothing in Herodotus which should absolutely 
forbid us to suppose that the victorious Cyrus may have placed a legiti- 
mate, or an illegitimate son of Astyages, or some other member of the 
royal Median family, at Ecbatana, as his delegated viceroy, to govern the 
Medes in the name and under the authority of the Persian conqueror, so 
that the will of that conqueror became, and continued to be, the supreme 
will in the administration of the Medo-Persian realm. It would seem, 
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then, to be scarcely possible to draw any other inference from Herodotus 
and the Anadasis, than the following—that the Medes never recovered 
their former independence aud supremacy, that the line of independent 
Median sovereigns ceased at the overthrow of Astyages, and that if the 
second Cyaxares really administered the government of Media at Ecbatana, 
he did so by the appointment and permission of Cyrus, who was thence- 
forth the real master of the armies and resources of what was neither more 
nor less than the conquered province of Media. And is not this con- 
eo strikingly consistent with the spirit and the letter of Isai. 
xlv. 1—4? 

If we had no other clue to guide us than the words of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, we should scarcely hesitate to take for granted that the Coresh 
of Isai. xlv. was a mighty Median king, who, while he swayed the sceptre 
of Media, was also liege lord of “the Elamites, and of the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz ;” and especially should we infer this from 
the very prominent manner in which the Medes are brought forward by 
these two prophets. 

But the books of Daniel and Ezra, even without our having recourse 
to secular writers, teach us that we should err in thinking Coresh to have 
been a Median sovereign of Media. In Daniel’s vision of the two-horned 
ram, we are taught that some time before the first siege of Babylon, a 
Persian became the higher horn. The ram especially represented the 
united territory of Media and Persia, though, of course, including other 
states which had been brought under the dominion of the Median kings. 
The two horns do not arise at the same time, and grow up together. The 
territory of Media and Persia seem to have been first entirely under the 
dominion of the high Median horn, the powerful king of Media, Persia 
being only a province (as Herodotus has stated), and, as yet, with no 
independent king. The whole context would seem to shew that our 
Authorized Version gives a correct interpretation of the prophet’s lan- 
guage; ‘* but one horn was higher than the other, and the higher came 
up last.” We certainly thus appear to have two contemporaneous sove- 
reigns of the Medo-Persian territory, one a Mede and the other a Persian— 
for both horns belong alike to the ram, which was the symbol of the 
Medo-Persian empire—the latter of whom came into existence when the 
former had already become high and powerful. And it is consistent with 
observation and experience to believe that, as the Persian horn rose to 
apparently sudden pre-eminence out of one of the provinces of the Median 
realm, the Persian horn acquired its pre-eminence, not with the consent 
and assistance, but against the will and in defiance of its Median liege 
lord; i.¢., it is consistent with observation and experience to regard the 
language of Daniel’s vision as favourable to the idea that Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and the author of the Anadasis (though with more or less of cir- 
cumstantial discrepancy), have correctly recorded the great fact, that the 
Persian Cyrus obtained, by force of arms, the superiority over the Median 
king and nation. 

Though it follows from the Median horn being high when Daniel first 
saw the ram, that Media had become a powerful kingdom, it does not 
also follow that the then Median king was brave, ambitious, sagacious, 
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and enterprising ; he may merely have been the lawful inheritor of an 
extensive dominion, won by the courage and energy of his predecessors ; 
i. e., the high Median horn may denote, not the superiority of character 
and ability in the then Median king, but merely the superiority of the 
dominion which had fallen to him by inheritance. Indeed, when we see 
the Persian horn apparently rising at once into imperial sovereignty and 
superiority over the high Median horn, we should rather be inclined to 
think that the Median king whose greatness was thus overshadowed, was 
at best but an ordinary personage. Now we know from subsequent 
events, that it was the will of Divine Providence that the Medo-Persian 
ram should about, or a little before, the time of Daniel’s vision, begin a 
career of extensive conquest, figuratively described by “the ram pushing 
westward, and northward, and southward, so that no beasts might stand 
before him.” Armenia was to be humbled—Sardis and Babylon were to 
fall, and the Lydian and Chaldean kingdoms to be incorporated into the 
Medo-Persian empire. But the Median dynasty was now become unequal 
to originate or execute such schemes of conquest ; and it became expe- 
dient and necessary (so to speak) to set aside Astyages, and place the 
daring and aspiring Persian at the helm. It was this higher Persian horn 
which, from that time forward, became the voice and will, the soul and 
the hand which really governed Persia and Media, and decided what 
enemies were to be encountered, and which led the combined Medo- 
Persian posts to warfare and to victory. Hence, we cannot well avoid 
coming to the conclusion, that the first of the kings represented by the 
higher Persian horn was that Coresh of whom Isaiah prophesied, “ whose 
right hand the Most High was to uphold, in order to subdue nations and 
loose the loins of kings before him, opening before him the two-leaved 
gates, breaking in pieces the bars of iron.” If we compare what is said 
in the vision of Daniel’s two-horned ram with Isa. xliv. 28; Isa. xlv. 
1—4 ; and with Ezra i. 1—4, we shall see strong reasons for thinking 
that the supremacy passed permanently from the Medes to Cyrus and his 
Persians, when Astyages was overthrown, according to Herodotus and 
Ctesias ; and when, according to Xenophon, Larissa and Mespila were 
taken. The fact that the high Median horn is not said to have been 
uprooted or broken by the superior Persian, would seem to favour the 
idea that Cyrus allowed some one of the royal Median dynasty to 
reside at Ecbatana with a kingly title, though without real independent 
sovereignty. 

But it may be asked, what are we to infer from such predictions as 
the following? ‘I will stir up the Medes against Babylon” —“ Besiege, 
O Media . . . Babylon is fallen.” The Lord hath raised up the spirit 
of the kings of the Medes against Babylon.” Not only does Isaiah refrain 
from all mention of the Persians ; but, what is still more surprising, the 
same silence is maintained by Jeremiah. Does not this furnish ground 
for thinking that, after all, the Medes and their king were superior to 
Cyrus and the Persians until the death of Darius the Mede; and that 
the latter, of his own royal will, took possession of the conquered city 
of Babylon, whatever conspicuous part Cyrus may have taken in its 
conquest ? 
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Doubtless the profound silence of Isaiah, and still more of Jeremiah, 
with reference to the very name of Persia, seems at first sight to be 
strange and unaccountable. If we could for a moment suppose the pre- 
dictions of these two prophets to have been forged after the fall of 
Babylon, the silence in question would be wholly inexplicable ; and even 
they who reverently accept the books of these two Hebrew seers, as records 
of inspired prophesy, may not accept the following attempt to solve the 
difficulty. 

An able writer on the prophecies of Daniel, Carl August Auberlen, 
has some important observations bearing upon this question. 


“Tt is, moreover, worthy of remark, that we do not find Syria and the indi- 
vidual kingdoms mentioned by name (in Daniel) any more than Rome. 4s yet 
these kingdoms lay quite beyond the historical horizon of Daniel; the angel, there- 
fore, could not designate them by their names. Rome was separated from Daniel by 
space ; an independent Syrian kingdom by time. Syria, already conquered by the 
Assyrians (2 Kings xvi. 9; Isa. viii. 4; Amos i. 5), belonged afterwards as a province 
to the kingdoms of Babylon, Persia, and Greece, successively, and was a very unin- 
portant country in the time of Daniel. The angel designated the Syrian kings by the 
general appellation of Kings of the North. . . . If the book of Daniel had been written 
so late as the time of the Maccabees, it would be difficult to assign a reason why Syria 
is not mentioned by name as well as Greece; nay, it might be expected that Syria 
should be mentioned even though Greece was not. This circumstance must be 
regarded as one of those minute and fine features which, because of their very 
insignificance and secondary position are, to the unprejudiced student, the most 
eloquent witnesses for the antiquity and authenticity of a book.”— Prophecies of 
Daniel, ete., p. 59. 


The Medes and Elamites were known to the Jews by name in the 
time of Isaiah. Hence we find in his book the prophetic injunction; 
“ Go up, O Elam; besiege, O Media,” without the addition of “ Go up, 
besiege, O Persia.” For the Persians were comparatively unknown to 
the west of the Euphrates until the time of Cyrus. Nor, indeed, does 
Herodotus bring them forward until he has to write the history of Cyrus, 
though he had before told us that they were subdued by Phraortes. In 
fact, it was not earlier than cir. 560 B.c. that Persia ceased to be a 
province of the Median dynasty. The name, therefore, of Persia, was 
as unfamiliar to the Jews in the time of Jeremiah as in the days of Isaiah. 
Accordingly, when cir. 595 B.c. the former foretold the doom of Babylon, 
he was guided by the spirit of prophecy to speak of the Medes, with 
their confederates of Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz; but the curtain of 
the future was not yet so far drawn aside as to reveal the name and the 
greatness of the Persian nation. 

It was not until the third year of Belshazzar that the name of Persia 
is found in the Hebrew prophets; and it may not be unreasonable, ac- 
cording to the analogy of Scripture, to infer from this circumstance, that 
the Persians had not then been long above the political horizon. As the 
first part of Daniel’s vision in the first year of Belshazzar, which had re- 
ference to “the lion with eagle’s wings,” was retrospective, so we may 
believe that the apparently sudden rise of the higher horn of the Medo- 
Persian ram had occurred previously to the actual time of the vision in 
the third of Belshazzar, when the ram, under the guidance and impulse of 
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the first of the kings symbolized by the higher horn (the Persian Coresh), 
was pushing triumphantly in different directions. Neither Elam nor 
Babylon had yet come under its supremacy. It was indeed necessary that 
the former power should first be subdued by, or unite itself to, Media and 
Persia, in order that the Elamites might form a part of the hosts which 
should besiege Babylon, according to the prophetic injunction, “Go up, 
O Elam ; besiege, O Media.” 

When we see the familiar mention of the Persian name in the books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, we cannot but think it well-nigh impos- 
sible that any forger (whether subtle or unskilful) of imaginary predictions 
of the fall of Babylon, living after the return from the Chaldean captivity, 
should have neglected to assign a prominent position among the invading 
nations to the Persians. This may, to a certain extent, be considered as 
an argument in favour of the claim of the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters of 
Jeremiah, to be received as genuine prophetic documents. And on this 
view, also, the absence of all mention of the Persian name in these two 
chapters, is calculated to dispose us to believe in the accuracy of the ac- 
count which Herodotus gives us of the comparative obscurity of Persia as 
a provincial dependence of Media—an idea which Herodotus himself ap- 
pears unconsciously to confirm, when he makes Nitocris, even after the 
triumph of Cyrus over Astyages, speak of the Medes and Persians, 
already combined for the execution of the Persian conqueror’s ambitious 
purposes, under the common name of Medes; as did also the Scythian 
queen Zormyris, shortly before the death of Cyrus. 

Some may think that they discover a proof of minute prescience in 
Jeremiah’s prophetic injunction, “ Prepare against her (Babylon) the kings 
of the Medes, the captains thereof, and all the rulers thereof” (li. 28). 
They may suppose that the addition of the term “ captains, and all the 
rulers thereof,” would seem to constrain us to understand the word 
“kings” in its highest sense, and that the plural form has reference to 
Cyaxares and Cyrus.” Without denying that it may be so, it is at least 
possible that the term “ kings” may be used in a more subordinate mean- 
ing, as when we read that there “ thirty and two kings with Benhadad 
king of Syria” (1 Kings xx. 11), in which case we could not prove from 
this passage of Jeremiah that, at the time of the overthrow of Babylon, 
there was a powerful and independent king of Media contemporaneous 
with the powerful Persian king Cyrus. 

The silence of Herodotus cannot be accepted as a proof that the throne 
of Babylon was not held during the reign of Astyages by the renowned 
and victorious Nebuchadnezzar. We may consider this question to be 
decided against the venerable father of history, by the united secular tes- 
timony of Menander’s Zyrian Annals, Berosus, and Megasthenes, not to 
mention the discoveries of Sir H. Rawlinson,’ amidst the ruined cities of 





¢ In his Commentary on the Cuneiform inscriptions, Sir H. Rawlinson writes as 
follows : “* With regard to Babylonia Proper it is a remarkable fact, that every ruin, 
from some distance north of Baghdad, as far south as the Birs Nimrud, is of the age 
of Nebuchadnezzar. I have examined the bricks in situ, belonging, perhaps, to one 
hundred different towns and cities within this area of about one hundred miles in 
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Mesopotamia. If we may accept the popular interpretation of the period 
of the continuance of Nebuchadnezzar’s frenzy—that it lasted not merely 
seven months, but seven years—we may think it possible that, but for 
that visitation, Media and Persia might have been brought under the yoke 
of the conqueror of Pharah Neco, Jerusalem, and Tyre. At the same 
time, the very fact that there was no interference on the part of Babylon 
during the struggle between Cyrus and the Medes, may go far to convince 
us that Nebuchadnezzar died earlier than 560 B.c., when that struggle 
began. This would make his accession (as he reigned forty-three years) 
earlier than 603 B.c. ; and thus his (2 Kings xxv. 8) nineteenth year, when 
the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed, could not have been later than 
586—5 B.c. Labynetus (or Nabopolasar) the friend of the first Cyaxares, 
would thus have died, and therefore Nineveh have fallen earlier than 
603 B.c. 
20¢h April, 1858. G. B. 





DARIUS THE MEDE. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—I am most unwilling to intrude again on the subject of ‘“ Darius 
the Mede,” which has been so fully discussed in your Jowrnal, but Mr. 
Bosanquet’s courteous reply, which appeared in your number of April last, 
p- 183, demands a passing notice, and I will promise to be very brief. 

1. Whether we translate the Hebrew particle ) in Dan. v. 31, by the 
English word “now,” and commence chap. vi. at that verse as the pre- 
sent Hebrew version does, or whether we retain the English word “and,” 
as in our Authorized Version, and as both the LXX. and Theodotion 
have done, and conclude chapter v. with that verse, like those three 
authorities, appears to be of little importance. The real question is, What 
was the kingdom which Darius the Mede took, and from whom did he 
take it? The context surely teaches that it was the kingdom of Bel- 
shazzar, whom Darius the Mede succeeded at Babylon previous to the 
accession of Cyrus, else what can be the meaning of Daniel’s words at the 
close of chap. vi. 28? ‘ So this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, 
and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian.” Had the Darius thus mentioned 
by the prophet been Darius Hystaspes, the order would necessarily have 
been reversed, and there would have been some foundation for what Mr. 
Bosanquet has justly described as “a startling theory.’/ 

2. Mr. Bosanquet asks, if the omission of ‘‘ Darius the Mede’s” name 
in the canon of Ptolemy, as having reigned at Babylon before Cyrus, is 
not sufficient to prove his non-existence? I reply, no more than the none 





length, and thirty or forty in breadth, and I never found any other legend than that 
of Nebuchadnezzar the son of Nabopolasar, king of Babylon.” 
f J.S.L., p. 186. 
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existence of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, who are all omitted in the same 
canon, and whose well-known reigns happened 600 years nearer the time 
of Ptolemy than that of “ Darius the Mede.” 

3. My argument against the identity of “Darius the Mede” and 
Darius Hystaspes, does not rest, as Mr. Bosanquet supposes, upon “ the 
discordance between the titles of Ahasuerus and Hystaspes,” their reputed 
fathers or ancestors, but upon the undeniable fact, that the one is empha- 
tically described in Scripture as “ the Mede,” and the other is universally 
known as “ the Persian.” 

4. lam most surprised at Mr. Bosanquet’s interpretation of Ezra iv. 5, 
which he considers implies that there were no intermediate kings between 
Cyrus and “ Darius king of Persia,’’ when we find the names of two other 
kings are mentioned in the same chapter, during whose reigns it is clear 
that the work of building the Temple ceased, as it is particularly noticed 
by the sacred writer, that after the copy of the letter of “ Artaxerxes king 
of Persia’ was read, ‘“ Then ceased the work of the house of God which 
is at Jerusalem.” (This had been “frustrated all the days of Cyrus 
king of Persia,” iv. 5). ‘So it ceased unto the second year of Darius 
king of Persia,” iv. 24. Perhaps, if the Hebrew particle ) in verses 6 and 
7 of this chapter had been translated ‘“‘ now” instead of “and,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Bosanquet’s proposition for Dan. v. 31, the argument would 
appear clearer. 

5. Mr. Bosanquet considers that it is not “lawful to set aside the 
evidence of Herodotus on one page, and to argue from the same rejected 
evidence in the next.” With all due deference, I contend that with this 
great historian, as with every other, we ought to weigh evidence, receiv- 
ing that which can be supported by Scripture, or any other satisfactory 
authority, and rejecting that which cannot. This Mr. Bosanquet has 
himself done with regard to the testimony of Ptolemy, e.g., he says, 
“* Nebuchadnezzar came to the throne about B.c. 580,” whereas Ptolemy 
clearly places the aceession of Nebuchadnezzar between twenty and thirty 
years earlier, yet Mr. Bosanquet does not object to Ptolemy in support of 
his argument concerning “ Darius the Mede.” And when he asks whence 
I “ derive my information that Cyrus began his reign of twenty-nine years 
immediately after the death of Astyages?”’ I reply, from the same authority 
which gives that number of years for the length of Cyrus’s reign, as 
Herodotus particularly mentions the commencement of Cyrus’s reign, not 
after the death, but after the overthrow of Astyages, when he relates, 
“ This is the account of the birth, education, and advancement of Oyrus to 
the dignity of a king.”* And as Scripture plainly places the fall of 
Babylon, which Herodotus likewise records, defore Cyrus was ruling in 
that city, when a king called “Darius the Mede took the kingdom” ([ 
must still believe, notwithstanding Mr. Bosanquet’s able attempt to set 
the force of this argument aside) on the death of Belshazzar, the only 
possible way to reconcile the difference between Herodotus and Xenophon 
on this point of history, is to suppose that Astyages did leave a son, 
according to the testimony of the latter, and that that son was known to 





9 J. S. L., p. 185. A Clio 1., 130. 
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the Jews as “ Darius the Mede,”’ and to the Greeks, as Josephus expresses 
it, “ by another name.” 

6. When science teaches us that no total eclipse, under the most 
favourable circumstances, can last above four minutes and six seconds, I 
must demur to Mr. Bosanquet’s supposition, that no “ partial eclipse could 
have had the effect of separating the Lydian and Median combatants ;” 
though when he adds “ unless, indeed, nearly total,” I fully agree with 
him; for while no one can deny the fact of total eclipse visible in Asia 
Minor, May 28, B.c. 585, which he assumes to be the eclipse that sepa- 
rated the two armies, I think I have fairly shewn, from the same authority 
(Herodotus) which records the event, other instances concerning eclipses, 
which fully warrant us in believing that it is not necessary to seek for a 
perfectly total eclipse, visible in Asia Minor, in order to fulfil the condi- 
tions of the eclipse of Thales. 

I have endeavoured to shew this in a work now passing through the 
press, where the chronology of this period is more fully investigated than 
the limits of your valuable and impartial Journal will permit. 

Newport, Barnstaple, I remain, yours faithfully, 
May 15, 1858. B. W. Savite. 





HEBREWS IX. 16, 17. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear Sir,—I have read with much interest the letters which have 
appeared in several numbers of the Journal of Sacred Literature from Mr. 
Tait, and another correspondent who signs himself J. F., on that very 
difficult passage, Heb. ix. 16,17. I fear that the only conclusion to 
which an impartial reader can come is, that each has succeeded in refuting 
the interpretation offered by the other, but neither in establishing any 
satisfactory solution of his own. I hope, therefore, I may be pardoned, 
if I venture to propose a new solution. 

I fully agree with both your correspondents, in considering that 
é:ayxy must be translated “covenant,” and not “testament,” and 
6 dca0éwevos “ the covenant-maker,” on the following grounds. 

I. Aca@j«xn occurs in the Septuagint about 260 times in the significa- 
tion of “covenant,” never in that of “testament.” Nothing, therefore, 
short of the clearest exigencies of the argument and connexion, could 
authorize us to assign a meaning to the word so alien to every idea 
associated with it in the minds of the Hebrews, to whom the epistle was 
addressed. 

2. Two éca0y«a: are here mentioned, a first and a second. The rules 
of language imperatively require that whatever meaning we attach to the 
word in the one case, must be adhered to in the other. But in what 
tolerable sense can the first covenant be called a testament ? “ Who was 
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the testator of it? God, or Moses? And did one of them die to confirm 
it? And can a testament require a ‘ Mediator? Or can the testator be 
the mediator of his own testament? Or was it, or is it usual to make a 
testament, by sprinkling the legatees with blood? All these things agree 
to a covenant, but are foreign to the nature of a testament.” 

3. AcatéOeo@a: occurs sixty-nine times in the Septuagint in connexion 
with d:ayxnv, and is uniformly applied to one or both of the contracting 
parties in a covenant, never to the ratifying victim. Such is its meaning 
in the passage of Jerem. xxxi. 31—34, quoted in Heb. viii. 8—12, which 
introduces the discussion of the day«ar, and again repeated at its close, 
x. 16: avry 7 diaOnKy Hv SaOjoona 7H oikw Iopayr. This determines, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, the meaning of 6 da0éuevos in the passage 
before us to be “the covenanter, or covenant-maker.” 

The only admissible translation, therefore, of ver. 16 and 17, I con- 
sider to be, “ For where a covenant is, there must of necessity be brought 
in the death of the covenanter. For a covenant is valid over dead 
[victims]; since it never is of force while the covenanter liveth.” 

To what circumstance, connected with the making of a covenant, does 
the writer of the epistle here allude? Both of your correspondents hold 
to the oath implied in the slaying of the victim, ‘“ May we die in like 
manner, if we prove unfaithful to our solemn vow!” Hence Mr. Tait, to 
make out his views, is obliged to assume the violent ellipsis, “ For where 
a covenant” is violated, and to force the expression, “a covenant never 
(un wove) is of force while the covenanter liveth,” into meaning that a 
covenant is only then valid when o é:a@¢uevos, the covenant-maker (or, as 
it would much more correctly have been expressed, according to J. F.’s 
pertinent objection, 6 d:acxééacas, the covenant-breaker), yet liveth. 

But there is a still stronger and fatal objection to Mr. Tait’s view of 
this passage. It requires him to explain the principle laid down in ver. 16 
and 17 of the first and broken covenant, whereas, from ver. 18, it is evident 
that the author used the words with special reference to the second or 
new covenant: “Odev od8 7 tpwrn xwpis aipatos éyxexaiviota, “ Where- 
fore not even the first covenant was dedicated without blood:” implying 
that much more in the second, or new covenant, the blood or death of the 
covenant-maker formed a prominent feature; which, according to Mr. 
Tait’s explanation, would mean his death, as the penalty for having 
already violated the covenant | 

To J. F., who avoids this objection by a change in the rendering, Mr. 
Tait most properly objects, that his interpretation has no relevancy to the 
argument of the apostle. 

In what sense, then, it will now be asked, do I propose to take the 
proposition, “ Where a covenant is there must of necessity be adduced 
the death of the covenant-maker?’ Not ald covenants, 1 would reply, 
are here contemplated by the apostle, but only every covenant entered 
into between God and sinful man. This seems plainly to follow from the 
mention of “the redemption of the ¢ransgressions that were under the 
first covenant,” ver. 15, and from the blood shed being for the purpose of 





i Boothroyd on Heb. ix. 16, 17. 
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* sprinkling,” “ purging,” and “ remission” of sins, ver. 18—22, comp. 
ver. 14, It is on man’s confession of his being a sinner, of his life being 
forfeited to God’s holy law, and of his being virtually dead, that alone 
God will condescend to enter into any covenant with him since his fall. 
It is on the terms of sacrifice, and that not the un-bloody sacrifice of 
Cain, but the blood-shedding sacrifice of Abel, that God will alone accept 
a fallen creature. ‘“ Gather my saints together unto me, those that have 
made a covenant with me upon sacrifice,’ Ps. 1. 5, rods diatieuevous rip 
dcaOnenv aired émt Ovotas, evidently, I think, the passage on which the 
apostle modelled his expression in ver. 17, d:a@nKy yap eri vexpots BeBaia, 
“for a covenant resting upon the dead is valid.” ‘ Where a covenant is 
between God and man, there must of necessity be brought in the death of 
the covenanter,” in the person of his substitute, whose death is accepted 
in the place of the sinner’s death, and procures for him remission of his 
past transgressions. It is in the character of a new man, dead through 
sin in his old man, but alive from the dead by the merciful substitution 
appointed by God, that the believing offerer is now admitted into a new 
covenant with God. This is in exact accordance with St. Paul’s doctrine 
in Rom. vi. 2—11, where, for instance, it is said in ver. 7, 0 yap adroOavisy 
dedicacwrae dro tis auaptias, “for he [only] that has died [to sin] is 
justified from sin;” and the coincidence in the train of thought, and in 
the mode of presenting the redemption, is an additional argument in 
favour of St. Paul being the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

But how, it may be asked, does this view of the signification of sacri- 
fice, in the establishment of a covenant between God and man, apply to 
the first covenant, which is one of works? The covenant of grace, indeed, 
presupposes man to have already failed in observing the first covenant, 
and to require the acknowledgment, on his part, of the forfeiture of life, 
and of the necessity of grace on the part of God for the remission of his 
sins. But in the covenant of works man had not yet fallen, when God 
said, Do this, and live. Death was threatened as the penalty to follow 
on the violation of the covenant, “In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die,” but was not regarded as already incurred, and pre- 
ceding the establishment of the covenant. 

This is true of the first covenant in its original form, as entered into 
with Adam; but on its re-establishment at Mount Sinai, of which the 
apostle here speaks, the case was widely altered. It was in deep self- 
ignorance of their own weakness and sinfulness that the Israelites entered 
into such a covenant, and foolishly engaged, “All that the Lord hath said 
will we do.” Exod. xxiv. 7. Their preceding experience should have 
taught them their utter insufficiency to stand on the footing of their own 
obedience, and have led them to cast themselves on the mercy of God 
alone, and to have pleaded His covenant of promise, confirmed 430 years 
before to Abraham, with reference to Christ (Gal. iii. 17). For this, 
however, they were not yet sufficiently humbled; and God permitted 
them, in their blind self-confidence, to take upon them the yoke of a law 
which could not give life, not that ‘‘the promise might be made of none 
effect,” but that by the “ abounding of the offence” they might come to 
“the knowledge of sin,” and the covenant of the law thus prove “a 
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schoolmaster to bring them to Christ.” In furtherance of this end, ac- 
cordingly, the remembrance of their past sins was brought vividly before 
them in the ratification of the covenant at Sinai, through a re-establish- 
ment of the covenant of works entered into with Adam while yet innocent 
and righteous. ‘ Wherefore not even the first covenant was dedicated 
without blood.” 

Since the view now given occurred to me, I was struck in reading 
over again Mr. Tait’s first article in No. ix. of the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, with the expression, “ Ebrard expounds it (ver. 17) to mean 
that before a man can make a covenant with God, he must die,” on which 
Mr. Tait’s remark is, “ This statement, I confess, is beyond my compre- 
hension.” This led me to re-examine Ebrard’s Commentary, which, 
I find, gives much the same explanation of this contested passage which 
I have now offered. This I see clearly, now that I have got the idea into 
my mind. But there must, I suppose, be some ground for Mr. Tait’s 
complaint of the want of lucidity in Ebrard’s statement, as I recollect well 
turning to this passage among the first, on the appearance of Ebrard’s 
volume on the Hebrews, and casting aside his view as unsatisfactory and 
unintelligible. I therefore still send you what I have written, should you 
consider it worth insertion in your next Journal, especially as I observe 
that in the latest Commentary that has appeared in Germany on the 
Hebrews, Delitzsch still attempts to defend “ testament” and “ testator.” 


P.S. Since writing the above I have received Dr. Fairbairn’s newly 
published Hermeneutical Manual, in which I am surprised to find that he 
has receded from his opinion, formerly expressed, in favour of Ebrard’s 
view (substantially the same as that which I have sent you), in a review 
of Ebrard’s Commentary on the Hebrews, which he had, it seems, written 
for the British and Foreign Evangelical Review in September, 1854. The 
arguments now adduced by Dr. Fairbairn for returning to the meaning of 
testament, seem by no means so strong as those stated by himself for the 
meaning of covenant. He has shewn, most conclusively, that in every 
other passage of the New Testament, “ covenant is alone admissible” and 
with regard to the argument from the Septuagint he is equally strong and 
explicit. ‘There can be no doubt,” he says, “ that covenant is the proper 
rendering of (the Hebrew] Jerith ; and as &a0n«y was employed as its 
synonym by the Septuagint, it must be taken in the sense of the original, 
unless the connexion should determine otherwise. Indeed, for anything 
that appears in the Hebrew Scriptures, the Israelites knew nothing of tes- 
taments in the ordinary sense of the term; their rights of property were 
so regulated as to render these for the most part unnecessary; if only the 
means were at hand for ascertaining the family descent and relationship 
of the parties concerned. They, consequently, made much account of 
genealogies, but none, so far as we know, of testaments.” 

This furnishes a most powerful, indeed, if rightly considered, I think 
a decisive argument against the signification of testament. To a Western 
reader, accustomed to the Roman or Greek law, and to associate the 
meaning of ¢estament with éia0y«n, we allow that the words dzov yap 
dia0nKn, Oavaror, ete., if regarded by themselves without reference to the 
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context, would naturally suggest the meaning expressed in our Authorized 
Version; and hence, and from the Vulgate having introduced testament 
into almost every modern version, the tenacity with which this rendering 
has been adhered to, notwithstanding the inconsistency and confusion of 
meaning which it has brought into the passage. But for the very same 
reason—from the association of ideas uniformly connected with dca@j«y 
in the mind of a Hebrew, we hold that the meaning of testament could not 
even occur to him, unless no tolerable sense could be extracted from the 
signification of covenant, and he was obliged to cast about for some other 
signification. 

We have become so prepossessed with the idea of testament, that we 
can with difficulty appreciate the full force of this argument. Observe :— 
S:aOjxn in verse 15, beyond all doubt, still retains the meaning of cove- 
nant, which it has universally in every other part of Scripture :—and in 
ver. 18 and 20, the meaning of covenant is that which is alone tenable. 
With what shew of reason, then, can it be alleged that in the intermediate 
verses, 16 and 17, the apostle, unless he meant to write in enigmas and 
utterly to perplex his readers, all at once, without any warning, used the 
same identical word éa@y«y, in a sense entirely different and foreign to 
the associations connected with it in the minds of the Hebrews? Such a 
freak in composition, and sudden shifting of the meaning, without any 
word in the context to prepare the reader to comprehend it, is, we believe, 
unprecedented in any good writer. 

But my principal reason for again writing to you is to lay before your 
readers an argument which appears to be conclusive, for retaining, through- 
out, the meaning of covenant, from the close logical connexion and com- 
plete parallelism thus introduced, between the propositions contained in 
ver. 16 and 17, and those contained in the verses immediately preceding 
and following, where the acknowledged and only admissible meaning of 
é:aOnKn is covenant. 

In ver. 15, the proposition affirmed is, that before the new covenant 
could be entered into, of which Jesus is the mediator, His substitutionary 
death must take place, for those who should receive the eternal inheritance 
secured by it, on account of their previous transgressions committed under 
the first covenant : that is— 

Ver. 15. In order to entitle any to partake of the benefits of the new 
covenant, the death of the covenanter must take place in the person of his 
substitute, for his previous transgressions. 

Ver. 16. This is confirmed in ver. 16, by the universal proposition, 
that in every case “ where there is a covenant (between God and sinful 
man), there must also, of necessity, be brought in the death of the cove- 
nanter.” 

Ver. 17. This argument, in its turn, is confirmed by an appeal to the 
universal practice in renewing the covenant, that it must be accompanied 
with sacrifices, symbolically representing the death of the covenanter : 
“ For a covenant is valid over the dead [victims]; since it never is of force 
while the covenanter liveth.” 

Ver. 18—22. So important did the Almighty consider this to be, to 
keep man’s sinfulness and forfeiture of life before him in the case of every 
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covenant between God and fallen man, that even in the first covenant “ at 
Sinai,” though in so far a republication of the original covenant of works, 
the sins of Israel must first be remitted by their representative death, or 
blood ; for “‘ without shedding of blood is no remission,” ver. 22. 

I hope that the importance of this passage will plead my excuse for 
troubling you at such length. 

Donaldson’s Hospital, I remain, Rev. dear Sir, 

Edinburgh, June 10, 1858. Yours faithfully, 
Joun Fores. 





PROVERBS TI. 20. 


In looking at the passage, Prov. iii. 20, translated, “ the clouds drop down 
the dew,” which afforded Tregelles due opportunity (Journal of Sacred 
Literature, January, 1857), of impugning Davidson’s theoretical interpreta- 
tions, may I be allowed to doubt whether may not be rendered “ rain” 
here and not “dew” at all? Gesenius (Lexicon, 1844) refers the word 


x0 to 4 No. 1. Now, looking at that reference, I find 4 Arab. Jb to 


“moisten gently,” as the “dew,” “light rain.” Again, looking out 
épocos of the Ixx. in Liddell and Scott, we have, 2, in poets generally, 
“water ;” even alone, “ é« rotapiv Spocov dpate, Ar. Rau., 1339.” It 
may well be doubted whether ‘ dew of heaven,” Gen. xxvii. 28, coupled 
as it is with productiveness in the ground, does not signify “rain,” or 
include both. In Deut. xxxii. 2, the dew and small rain are both de- 
scribed in nearly synonymous terms. In the parallelism it is difficult to 
see a difference, only it might be allowed that ‘sm is more applicable to 
“dew” :oyx), “ multitudinous drops” would suit either. In Zech. vii. 12, 
as in our passage, the sending of ‘‘ dew” is ascribed to the clouds or 
heavens. These passages and others, at all events, shew one thing, viz., 
that it is wrong to fix a scientific distinction on a sacred writer, and then to 
accuse him of ignorance. For the question is, is there anything in these 
passages requiring a proper instead of a general explanation of the word ? 
And where rain is not otherwise mentioned as in Gen. xxvii. 28 (and one 
would expect it to be mentioned), might we not consider it to be in- 
cluded? ‘The Vulgate, in Prov. iii. 20, has “ rore concrescunt,” “the 
clouds being concrete with moisture.” To demand a strict scientific 
propriety of expression in a poet, however divinely inspired, and in a case, 
too, in which a word is capable of combining a twofold signification, and 
presenting the general idea of fructifying moisture, is to require more 
than the laws of criticism demand, and inutilem suscipere laborem. It 
must be admitted, that in the next example which Tregelles finds fault 
with, the latter learned critic does not do fair justice to the learned 
object of his remarks. Davidson is not arguing the passage of Job at 


-length: he merely refers in a note to two German commentators. That 


he might have reason to believe *m to mean the “ Pheenix,” any one may 
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see by looking at the word in Gesenius, and his remarks upon it, though 
he retains the common meaning. The LXX. has o7éAexos oivixos, 
“the stem of a palm-tree,” though it might mean a “ perpetually living 
pheenix”—the o7édexos, referring properly to something firmly rooted : 
the Vulgate, ‘ sicut palma multiplicabo radices.” Probably the double 
meaning of odvé occasioned the LXX. to choose an unexceptionable 
rendering in this case, so as to avoid the fable. Hence they added the 
word otéXexos. But Tregelles’s remark implies that Davidson had no 
basis for his view but two German commentators, which is by no means 
the case. It would be worth while for those who have the means; 1, To 
trace the origin of the Rabbinical conceit, that Sn=Pheenix; 2. To shew 
how the LXX. and Vulgate (guere for the other versions), came to take 
the other meaning of doimé. Yours, &c. 


H. F. W. 





XENOPHON’S “ CYROPADIA.” 
To the Editor of ‘“‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—I request the favour of the insertion, in the forthcoming number of 
the Journal of Sacred Literature, of the following extract from the trans- 
lation by Dr. L. Schmitz, of Niebuhr’s Ancient History, in which we 
have that writer’s estimate of the claims of the Cyropedia to be received 
as an authentic history. At the same time I am very far from agreeing 
with Niebuhr’s view of the literary merits of that elegant and most 
interesting work of fiction. 


“ No rational man in our days can look upon Xenophon’s History of Cyrus (Cyro- 
pedia) in any other light that of a romance; and when this is conceded, I believe 
that every one, who has a right appreciation of antiquity, will consider it a wretched 
and silly performance. It was not Xenophon’s intention to deceive, he did not at all 
intend to write a history, or to give it out as a history; but it is as clear as daylight 
that his object was to write a political novel in the form of the history of a king.” 

The Book of Daniel is not at all unfavourably affected by this judg- 
ment of Niebuhr, as the sacred writer’s narrative does not require the 
Cyropedia to be authentic. Indeed the natural interpretation of what 
the prophet has recorded would rather seem to lead us to think that 
Xenophon has incorrectly stated that Cyaxares exercised, while residing 
at Ecbatana, the sovereignty of his supposed Medo-Chaldean kingdom. 
Josephus’ was probably acquainted with the Cyropedia ; as his remark, 
that the Greeks called Darius the Mede by another name, makes it pro- 
bable that he identified this Darius with Xenophon’s Cyaxares, son of 
Astyages. If I remember rightly, Josephus says that it was at Ecbatana 





J The reader of Josephus will probably conclude that he knew nothing more of 
Darius the Mede than he had learned from Daniel; though it is plain that he con- 


sidered him to have been the predecessor on the throne of Babylon, both of Cyrus 
and Darius Hystaspes. 
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that Daniel was cast into the den of lions; and if the Jewish historian 
has really stated this to have been the case, such statement would confirm 
the opinion that he regarded Daniel’s Darius* and Xenophon’s Cyaxares to 
be one and the same person. 

Daniel certainly does not say that it was either at Ecbatana or 
Babylon that he was put into the lion’s den. Yet if we only concede, 
on combining the statements of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, that the Cyropedia is a political romance, and that Cyrus, 
about the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Astyages invaded Media, van- 
quished the Medes and their king in a decisive battle, and, after not a 
little slaughter and devastation, made himself sovereign of Media, we are 
then at liberty to follow what seems to be the natural and obvious inter- 
pretation of Daniel’s narrative. And what may this obvious interpreta- 
tion be? Do not the readers of this prophet, who are biassed by no 
particular hypothesis, for the most part think that when he tells us 
Darius the Mede took (or received) the kingdom, he means to say that 
the kingdom in question was that which had belonged to Belshazzar, and 
of which the latter had, only a few hours before his death, appointed 
Daniel to be the third ruler—that Darius came to Babylon to take pos- 
session of Belshazzar’s vacant throne—that it was over this very Chaldean 
kingdom that Daniel and two others were appointed presidents—and 
that the prophet was living at Babylon during the brief reign of this 
Median Darius, who also, after receiving Belshazzar’s kingdom, resided 
at Babylon, and not at Ecbatana.' If we concede the latter point, which 
appears to be a fair inference from the tenor of the sacred narrative, then, 
just in proportion as we find it difficult to believe that a powerful inde- 
pendent sovereign of Media would, at the advanced age of sixty-two 
years, leave Ecbatana to live at Babylon, we shall be inclined to believe 
that Daniel’s Darius was some noble (or rather prince) of the blood-royal 
of the Medes, and if so, that he received the kingdom of Belshazzar as a 
gift from his illustrious superior Cyrus, and willingly repaired to Babylon, 
the capital of his new sovereignty. Thus, while Darius was the reigning 
sovereign in Chaldea, Cyrus would be, in a certain sense, his suzerain or 
liege-lord : at all events, gratitude (if indeed Oriental sovereigns could be 
swayed by such a motive) would lead Darius to regard his great Persian 
benefactor in some such light. The letter and decree of this same Darius, 





k The desolate condition in which the Greeks found Larissa and Mespila may 
lead us to think that the Persian conqueror, in his treatment of the Medes who 
resisted him, resembled Genghis Khan or Timour, rather than the Cyrus of Xenophon. 

¢ When we see in Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, how fiercely and 
rudely Cyrus triumphed over Astyages, we are scarcely warranted to think that the 
Median supremacy still continued, even in Ecbatana, when Darius the Mede was 
made king of Babylon by Cyrus (even the Cyropedia virtually admits that Cyaxares 
was indebted to Cyrus for the Chaldean throne) ; and the fair conclusion to be drawn 
from the arrangement of names in the phrase, “ laws of the Medes and Persians,” 
is, that the courtiers employed such arrangement in compliment to Darius, as being 
a Mede by birth and descent. We have no reason to conclude from secular history, 
that Phraortes (who subdued the Persians) Cyaxares I., or Astyages, would have con- 
descended to use language which put the Persians almost on an equality with the 
Medes. 
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as found in Dan. vi. 25—27, will not be considered as a decisive argu- 
ment against this supposition, when we bear in mind the characteristic 
exaggeration of the proclamation and decrees of ancient and modern 
Eastern monarchs. We should also remember that, in Dan. iii. 29, 
Nebuchadnezzar threatens (evidently as a sovereign addressing his subjects 
and tributaries) “every people, nation, and language, which shall speak 
anything amiss against the God of the Jews ;” yet we know from secular 
history, that at that very time, Media and Persia were under an inde- 
pendent sovereign who held his court at Ecbatana. If then the decree 
of Nebuchadnezzar just cited cannot be admitted to prove that he was 
even suzerain of Media and Persia, still less can that of Darius (alluded 
to above) prove him to have been the absolute and independent sovereign 
of the Medes and Persians—I say of the Persians also; for if the com- 
prehensive terms, “all people, nations, and languages that dwell in all 
the earth,” do not include the Persians, they cannot be alleged as cer- 
tainly and necessarily including the Medes. However, the decree of 
Darius is apparently more modest than that of Nebuchadnezzar; since, 
while all nations are addressed, the decree itself only commands, “ That 
in every dominion of my kingdom men tremble and fear before the God 
of Daniel,” copies of such a decree, if prefaced by a short account of the 
Hebrew prophet’s deliverance from the den of lions, might have been 
sent to Cyrus, and the ruler or rulers of Egypt, without giving reasonable 
ground of offence. But as Daniel nowhere asserts that Darius left 
Ecbatana to take up his abode in the Chaldean metropolis, his narrative 
does not of course directly contradict that of the Cyropedia. Yet, as I 
cannot help thinking that what the captive prophet has written implies, 
almost as strongly as if the fact had been distinctly asserted, that Darius 
the Mede came to Babylon, and resided and reigned there during the 
brief remnant of his days, I consider the apparent inconsistency between 
the statements of Daniel and those of the Cyropedia to amount almost 
to direct contradiction. 

And if, according to the popular view, Babylon was surprised, taken, 
and pillaged, on the night in which Belshazzar was slain (the work of 
plunder and slaughter not being confined to a single night or day) by the 
Medo-Persian conquerors ; it is still less likely that an absolute and inde- 
pendent Median sovereign would, at the age of sixty-two, leave Ecbatana, 
where Deioces and Phraortes, Cyaxares and Astyages, had lived and 
reigned, to reside at Babylon, and that too, just after the latter city had 
been pillaged, and its magnificence dimned by the fierce and reckless 
hosts at whose head Cyrus had cast down the Chaldean dynasty. 

Is it, however, quite clear that the Persians and Medes surprised and 
took Babylon on the night in which Belshazzar was slain? Do not Dr. 
Hales” and others tell us that Belshazzar was put to death by conspira- 





m Dr. Hales thinks that Belshazzar was slain by conspirators cir. 533 B.c., that 
he was succeeded by Laborosoarchod, who was also assassinated after a reign of nine 
months, ‘‘ when the family of Nebuchadnezzar became extinct, and the Babylonians 
soon after made a voluntary tender of the sovereignty, and that Darius the Mede 


(Cyaxares, and son of Astyages), took or accepted the kingdom, with their free and 
full consent.” 
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tors? Dr. Hale indeed does not hesitate to write that “the great feast, 
on the night of which Belshazzar was slain, appears to have been a season 
of profound tranquillity, when a thousand of his lords could freely come 
from all parts of his empire without molestation or interruption from a 
besieging enemy, and when the king would be most apt to forget God, 
after he had eaten and was full.” 

Let this point be discussed as briefly as its importance permits. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Savile, agrees with me, that it is offering 
something like violence to the obvious tenor of the scriptural narrative, to 
suppose that Darius the Mede did not at once receive the kingdom 
which had belonged to Belshazzar. Every fresh perusal of Daniel 
(whether in the original or in our Authorized Version) only confirms me 
in this view of the subject. 

But let us at once proceed to consider Daniel’s account of Belshazzar’s 
feast. ‘‘ Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his 
lords, and drank wine before the thousand.” 

Belshazzar may very probably have been presiding, as Dr. Hales sup- 
poses, at a banquet given on the occasion of a great national religious 
festival. Now there are at least three ways of accounting for the pre- 
sence of a thousand lords at such a time. 1. If it was not a great 
religious festival, the term “thousand” may be considered as used some- 
what indefinitely, to express the great number of nobles who would at 
all times be resident in the magnificent Chaldean metropolis, and be 
ready, on any day, to accept Belshazzar’s invitation to a royal banquet ; 
and this would be, perhaps, even more the case when Babylon was 
invested by the armies of Cyrus, than in a time of profound peace. 2. If 
it was a great national festival, and in a time of profound peace, then, 
doubtless, as Dr. Hales says, “A thousand of his lords could freely 
come to Babylon from all parts of his empire without molestation or 
interruption from the besieging army.” 3, As the Medo-Persian invaders 
advanced victoriously to the siege of the metropolis, many nobles and 
governors of provinces and cities would hasten from different parts of the 
empire to take refuge in Babylon; so that on this view also, during the 
whole time of the siege of Babylon, Belshazzar could have found, on any 
national festival, not fewer than a thousand of his nobles and courtiers to 
present themselves as invited guests at his table. 

Thus the presence of a thousand lords at Belshazzar’s great feast is 
equally well accounted for, whether we suppose that feast to have been 
celebrated in a time of profound peace, or when the imperial mistress of 
the Euphrates was invested by Cyrus and his armies. 

Again, we next read, that ‘“ Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, 
commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels which his father, 
Nebuchadnezzar, had taken out of the temple, which was in Jerusalem ; 
that the king and princes, his wives and his concubines, might drink 
therein. Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of 
the temple of the house of God which was at Jerusalem; and the king 
and his princes, his wives and his concubines, drank in them. They 
drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass and of 
iron, of wood and of stone.” 
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I do not think that the supposition of Dr. Hales, who thinks the 
feast of Belshazzar to have occurred in a time of profound peace, admits 
even a plausible explanation of the motives of Belshazzar’s impious dese- 
eration of the Jewish sacred vessels. As applied to Belshazzar’s position, 
the remark of Dr. Hales, that ‘this king would be more apt to forget 
God, after he had eaten and was full,” does not sufficiently account 
for the king’s reckless impiety. This remark would have been more 
suitable had the banquet been held at Jerusalem, and under the auspices 
of a king of the house of David, though such a supposition we admit to 
be scarcely possible. The God of the Jews was not the God of Bel- 
shazzar, who could not well be said to have forgotten Him whom he had 
never acknowledged or worshipped. So far from it, Belshazzar regarded 
not only the Chaldean idols of gold and silver, of brass and iron, but 
even those also of wood and stone, to be superior to the God of the 
Hebrews. In publicly desecrating at a national religions festival the 
sacred vessels which had been brought from Jerusalem, the judicially 
infatuated Belshazzar deemed that he was acting as the loyal servant of 
Bel and Nebo, and their fellow-idols, whom he believed to be greater and 
mightier than the unknown Being whom the Jews adored, and who, as 
he believed, had been unable to defend his city and temple from the 
victorious arms of Nebuchadnezzar. Nay, had not the conqueror brought 
the sacred golden vessels of the Hebrews from their sanctuary, and placed 
them in the treasure-house of his god in Shinar, as a public acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of that god to Him whose temple was at 
Jerusalem? Indeed, if we ignore the facts which, according to Daniel,* 
had previously occurred at Jerusalem, if we ignore the predictions of 
Jeremiah and Isaiah; and still more, if we suppose, with Dr. Hales, the 
fatal banquet of which we have been speaking to have occurred in a 
time of profound peace, we cannot even give a plausible, much less a 
reasonable and probable explanation of Belshazzar’s malignant impiety. 
Under these circumstances we could believe that he despised the Jews, 
and knew nothing more of them than that they were a captive race dis- 
persed in different parts of his empire; but we could not easily believe 
that he would deign to give the sacred vessels of the despised captives a 
very prominent place in a sumptuous royal and national festival, even for 
the purposes of contempt and desecration. 

Let us now turn to two or three facts in the previous history. of the 
Jews during their captivity. 

I. Daniel and his three friends after the appointed period of their 
training and education, when brought before Nebuchadnezzar, were found 
to be superior to all “in knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom ; 
therefore stood they before the king. And in all matters of wisdom and 
understanding that the king enquired of them, he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and astrologers that were in all his realm.” 





» Daniel having alluded to the pride and to the humbling visitation which had 
befallen Nebuchadnezzar, adds, “ And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled 
thine heart, thongh thou knewest all this.” Dan. vii. 22. Have we not here, if an 
indirect, yet an important confirmation of Nebuchadnezzar’s humiliation ? 
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II. Nebuchadnezzar, unable to recollect a dream which had agitated 
his mind, commanded the Chaldean sages to tell him what he had dreamed, 
and to give the interpretation. They confessed their utter inability to 
comply with the king’s wish. Then Daniel, openly professing to have re- 
ceived a revelation from heaven, makes known to the king the particulars 
of his forgotten dream, and then interprets them. The fierce and proud 
king, before all who were present, humbled himself profoundly, and paid 
reverential homage to the Jewish captive Daniel, as to one especially 
favoured by the God of heaven, and publicly acknowledges the God of 
Daniel to be “a God of gods, and a Lord of kings.’’ Full of admiration, 
Nebuchadnezzar “ made Daniel a great man, and gave him many great 
gifts, and made him ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and chief 
of the governors over all the wise men of Babylon. Then Daniel requested 
of the king, and he set Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego over the affairs 
of the province of Babylon: but Daniel sat in the gate of the King.” 
Thus these four Jews, and their God, are brought very prominently before 
the monarch, his courtiers, the Chaldean priests and sages, and the in- 
habitants of Babylon. The Chaldean priests and wise men must have 
been superior to the common infirmity of our fallen nature, if they did 
not regard these Jews and their religion with some measure of jealousy 
and suspicion, and not a few of the courtiers would regard their civil and 
political elevation with feelings of envy and ill-will. 

IIT. About twenty-three years (according to the common chronology) 
after the first dream, “the image of gold was set up in the plains of 
Dura.” It is plain from the history (Dan. iii. 12), that the three Jewish 
friends still retained their important offices; and we may presume that 
this was also the case with Daniel. It is not easy to conceive the deep 
feelings of mysterious and superstitious awe and admiration which would 
pervade the minds of the Babylonians of all classes, as they beheld them- 
selves, or learned from eye witnesses, the triumph of the three faithful 
Hebrews over the terrors of “the burning fiery furnace,” and as they 
heard the open avowal of Nebuchadnezzar “that no other God”—not 
even Bel and Nebo—* could deliver after such a sort.” The fact would 
be made more widely known, and the impression of awe and wonder with 
regard to the Jews, and the Being whom they worshipped, would be 
diffused and strengthened throughout Chaldea by the decree of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It is not likely that the Chaldean priesthood would either forget 
or forgive this open and triumphant manifestation of the superiority of 
the God of the Hebrews to their own idols. The golden image was set up 
at Dura about forty years before Belshazzar’s final and fatal feast. 

IV. Again, about eight years before the monarch’s death, Daniel’s 
interpretation of the dream which shadowed forth the humiliation of 
Nebuchadnezzar, would once more call the attention of priests and sages, 
of courtiers and citizens, to the Jews and the God whom they adored ; 
| and it may have been the general impression at Babylon, that the myste- 
rious and humbling visitation which had befallen their sovereign proceeded 
from Him whom Daniel and his friends worshipped. 

Evil-merodach’s friendly treatment of Jehoiachin, whom he released 
from prison, “ setting his throne above the thrones of the kings who were 
KK2 
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with him in Babylon,” though not without importance in Jewish history, 
scarcely belongs to the present discussion. Without taking this into 
account, we have seen that extraordinary events had occurred in Babylon 
and its vicinity during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, calculated to give 
an air of mystery to the Hebrew name and religion, and which had 
connected the Jews and their God with the deepest superstitious feelings 
of the Chaldeans—feelings which, however they might slumber during 
the continuance of national prosperity, unlooked for, suitable, and exciting 
causes, might, at some future time, call into exercise. 

If it be asked, what possible suitable events could or did occur, we 
must endeavour to answer this question by bringing forward certain ad- 
ditional facts. 

About the fourth year of Zedekiah, and some seven years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and her temple, the prophet Jeremiah sent to 
those Jews who were then captive in Babylon certain predictions, which 
foretold distinctly that the God of Israel would one day raise up against 
Babylon, the Medes, with the Armenians and other tribes, that they should 
besiege the Chaldean metropolis, take it with great slaughter of the in- 
habitants, and despise and dishonour the “ graven images,” the idol gods 
of the Babylonians. The Medes are especially spoken of as the leaders of 
the besieging hosts; while the prophet is commanded to write, “ Bel is 
confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces; her idols are confounded, 
her images are broken in pieces.” 

Nor was this all. More than a century before the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem and her temple by the Chaldeans, Isaiah had foretold that Elam 
and Media should invest Babylon, and making themselves masters of the 
doomed cities, should exercise merciless cruelty on the vanquished ; nay, 
the very name of the victorious leader, Coresh, was made known by the 
prophets, who added, that the idol gods, Bel and Nebo, would be unable 
to defend themselves from the scorn of the conquerors. 

Devout men, like Daniel and his three friends, would study and 
ponder these predictions from the very commencement of their captivity ; 
and, doubtless, they would occasionally form the theme of earnest conver- 
sation by the hearth of many a pious Jewish patriot ; though such per- 
sons would long look upon them with reference to their actual fulfilment, as 
belonging to their children or grand-children, rather than to themselves. 
But when, in process of time, Babylon ceased to be what she had been 
under Nebuchadnezzar—when Cyrus had already entered upon his career 
of conquest as the virtual sovereign of Media and Persia—and when 
Daniel had received his vision of the Medo-Persian ram, whose onset no 
power (not even that of Babylon) could withstand, the Jewish mind could 
not but be irresistibly drawn to the study of the predictions we have 
named. And when the Hebrew captives actually beheld Babylon besieged 
by Elam, Media, and Armenia, under the command of Coresh, who had 
already become renowned as a conqueror, while the Chaldeans confessed 
that they could not encounter the enemy in the open field, by shutting 
themselves up in their strong city, with what increased faith in the solemn 
denunciations of their prophets would the Hebrews watch the struggle 
between the contending parties. All would not have the wisdom and 
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prudence of Daniel. Ardent and enthusiastic lovers of Jerusalem would 
not always be able to keep a discreet silence. The fact that the Jews 
possessed these prophecies, would gradually become known to the citizens, 
and through them reach the ear of the priests, the courtiers, and the 
monarch. Feelings of irritation, perhaps not unaccompanied with a 
degree of superstitious apprehension, would for a time prevail among 
these Gentiles. As month after month the expectation of Persian triumph 
seemed to grow weaker and weaker before a city so strongly fortified and 
garrisoned, and so well provisioned, those feelings would gradually be 
changed into malignant contempt and incredulity ; and Belshazzar, his 
nobles, and priests, would think that they had a ground of quarrel against 
the Jews and their God. Secular history appears to represent Cyrus as 
beginning to despair of ultimate success, when he bethought himself of 
the scheme of turning the course of the stream of the Euphrates. This 
state of mind of the Persian king could not be wholly unknown in the 
besieged city. And it is probable that Belshazzar and his guests sat 
down to the fatal banquet in the strong confidence that they should soon 
see the Medo-Persian hosts strike their tents and withdraw into their own 
land. It is not unlikely that, at such a time, the thought of the Jews, 
and of the predictions of their prophets, should enter the mind of the 
infatuated king, and lead him to desecrate the sacred golden vessels which 
had been brought from the temple at Jerusalem. 

If, with Dr. Hales, we suppose Belshazzar to have been assassinated 
in # time of profound peace, there does not appear to have been, on that 
view, any sufficient provocation to call forth, from the king and his lords, 
such a manifestation of bitter and malignant impiety against the God of 
Israel. The predictions of Jeremiah seem certainly to imply that inde- 
pendent kings of Babylon would reign until the Medes and their confede- 
rates should carry the doomed city by assault, and cast the Chaldean 
dynasty to the ground. If we regard Belshazzar as the last king of 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar’s dynasty, and that he publicly desecrated 
the sacred Jewish vessels on the night in which Babylon fell before the 
arms of Cyrus, we shall appear to have an especial fulfilment of the de- 
nunciation: “The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the 
Medes: for his device is against Babylon, to destroy it; because it is the 
vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple.” And on this sup- 
position, the impiety and fate of Belshazzar is in painful agreement with 
the interpositions of the God of heaven at Babylon, as recorded by Daniel, 
with the predictions of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and with the fact that the 
Jews had these predictions in their possession at Babylon. 

May 20. G. B. 


P.S. I would add that the friendly conduct of Evil-merodach to 
Jehoiachin so far belongs to our subject, as to shew that the hostile and 
bitter feelings displayed at the feast of Belshazzar, most probably arose 
after Jehoiachin’s death. If we advance to the third year of Belshazzar, 
we find Daniel in the service of the king at Shushan (Dan. viii. 2 and 27). 
We can easily suppose that priests, courtiers, and sages, would not be 
sorry to see the Jew who had stood so high in the confidence of Nebu- 
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chadnezzar removed from Babylon. Yet the very circumstance of his 
being still in the king’s service is not unfavourable to the notion, that it 
was even after this date that those events occurred which specially 
brought the Jews into offensive and galling prominence at Babylon, and 
which excited Belshazzar’s rancorous desecration of the Jewish sacred 
vessels—events which many will, therefore, think likely to have been 
closely connected with the religion and sacred books of the Jews. The 
apparently triumphant feeling of security against all external enemies, 
manifested in the record of Belshazzar’s feast, is as well accounted for by 
the supposition that the Babylonians were firmly perswiaded that the 
Persians would have to abandon the siege in despair of success, as by the 
view of Dr. Hales, that the feast was celebrated in a time of profound 
national peace and tranquillity. Assuming the predictions of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, with their probable dates, to be facts in Jewish history, I have 
treated the question historically. Had I also discussed it theologically, I 
should, perhaps, have thought myself justified in supposing it probable, 
from the general analogy of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, that the Most High, as Lord of the conscience, mind, and will of 
Gentile as well as of Jew, righteously left Belshazzar to his own pride and 
presumption at the fatal banquet, when the great personal and spiritual 
adversary urged onward the infatuated and willing monarch to his impious 
and scornful defiance of the God of the Jews and of Daniel,’ the Supreme 
God of heaven and earth. Nor was Belshazzar alone in the guilt of his 
impiety. His princes, wives, and concubines, appear to have been of one 
heart and mind with their sovereign. We may advance further, and ask,? 
what is more likely than that the king’s impious conduct was known 
beyond the walls of the palace, and cheered by thousands? Thus the 
guilt of that memorable night would be the guilt of Babylon as well as of 
Belshazzar, and we should expect, according to the predictions of the 
Hebrew prophets, that monarch, priests, lords, and people would suffer 
together what Jeremiah foretells as “the vengeance of the temple of the 
Lor.” 











o Ezra v. 15. On the view here advocated, it requires no stretch of imagination 
to conceive the malignant exultation with which the Chaldean priests would deliver, 
for public desecration, the sacred Jewish vessels to the king’s messengers, and that of 
the populace, as they saw them borne to the palace. Not Belshazzar only—but king, 
nobles, priests and people, were ripe for the divine judgments. 

p If we may regrd the ‘house of Nebuchadnezzar’s god” (Dan. i. 2) to have 
been a temple wholly separated from the royal palace, then messengers must have 
proceeded from the palace to the temple, and have publicly returned with the Jewish 
sacred vessels. Thousands of the citizens would thus have an opportunity of knowing 
and cheering the king’s impious purpose, and of sharing, as far as they could, in his 
guilt. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Ruvour Stier, Doctor of Theology, 
Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Vol. VII. Trans- 
lated from the second revised and enlarged German edition by the 
Rev. Witiiam B. Porz, Hull. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton and Co., and Simpkin and Co. Dublin: 
J. Robertson, and Hodges and Smith. 1858, 


Tue acceptance which this work has obtained abroad, considering the 
theological position of the author, is a testimony, not only to the value 
of the work, but to the prevalence of a sound Christian feeling. This 
translation, as stated in the title-page, is from the second edition, in 
which the author has had the opportunity of reviewing his statements, 
after friendly and unfriendly criticism, and of expanding those which 
seemed to him to require greater development. This publication, on 
the part of the Messrs. Clark, will, we have no doubt, be at least as 
acceptable as any which they have put forth. The last volume of 
Dr. Stier’s work, has, it appears, been so considerably enlarged, that 
it now forms two tolerably thick volumes. The seventh is occupied by 
the “ Words of the Passion,” and relates to two principal topics, viz., 
the “ Institution of the Lord’s Supper,” and the “ Utterances of our 
Saviour in Gethsemane and on the Cross.” The first of these subjects 
occupies a large part of the seventh volume; and those of our readers 
who are acquainted with the spirit in which this subject is almost uni- 
versally treated, especially in Germany, will not be surprised to hear 
that the subjective is predominant in Dr. Stier’s discussion of it. 
There is surely no subject on which doctrine has so much dictated to 
exegesis as this; Dr. Stier allows that “ with all the exegete’s striving 
after objectivity, the higher the object is, the more surely will his ex- 
position be more or less subjective.” 

What is this, but to confess that men are inclined to say the most 
about matters of which they know the least? It is so in the philosophy 
of natural things, those at least which do not affect men’s material 
interests, about which men may speculate without practical disadvan- 
tage, and without moral disturbance on the part of those whose opinions 
clash. But no earnest man can consider the great subjects of divine 
truth without feeling that he has a deep personal and social interest in 
them, and there is often a mutual sense of injury on the part of those 
who arrive at antagonistic results. Qn this account there has been 
more of passion manifested in the discussion of the subject before us 
than on any other doctrinal one. The contests within the Church 
of England since the Reformation was established, though of late they 
have become somewhat intemperate, have been mild compared with 
those which have agitated the different confessions of foreign Protes- 
tants, among whom subjective theories have been as rife on this as on 
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all other subjects. What Dr. Stier calls the “ecclesiastical idea” 
respecting the sacrament is not simply the Catholic doctrine as derived 
from a careful and discriminating recognition of Catholic teaching; it 
is that doctrine as dictated by leaders of the Protestant communions, 
and modified in their different confessions. The following extract 
—_ how small a part exegesis has in fixing the boundaries of this 
subject :— 


“The development of the idea expressed by this word (sacrament) must be 
resigned to dogmatic theology ; we have only to observe that this idea, and like- 
wise the word which denotes it, belongs to the ecclesiastical development of doc- 
trine, and is not found immediately in Scripture; but that it must be classed, 
nevertheless, among those things which the living tradition of the Spirit in the 
Church eevee. | and assumed from the beginning, and without the recogni- 
tion of which, no exposition of Scripture can fully accomplish its purpose. We 
go further, and maintain that this ecclesiastical idea (in the purest and most legi- 
timate sense of the word) has its root in the Scripture, or may be deduced from 
it as a necessary consequence; and especially, that here, at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, we are to seek its origin. He who would ground dogmatic theo- 
logy upon exposition, will not fail to exhibit the root of all sacramental doctrine 
in this historical event ; he who would, with a truly unprejudiced spirit, expound 
from the depths of the words, as well as of the history with which they are con- 
nected, must necessarily, at the very threshold, admit a proposition which will 
be a key to the interpretation, viz., that the Lord here contemplated such a sacra- 
mental solemnity as this Church celebrates.” 


But we think Dr. Stier has undertaken a task of needless difficulty, 
i.e., one which the essential truth of Scripture does not require, by 
assuming that all the reports of our Lord’s words exhibit his identical 
utterances. He says :— 


“Every word which one may omit, but another records, must be accounted 
valid; and the whole runs thus: ‘ Take eat, this is my body, which is given 
(broken) for you; do this in remembrance of me. Drink ye all of this, for this 
(this cup) is my blood of the New Testament (the New Testament in my blood) 
which is shed for many (for you) for the remission of sins; this do ye, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’ .... But what of the variations of the same 
words? Did the Lord say given for you (as St. Luke has it), or, broken for you 
(as St. Paul says ieroule ? Did he say, This is my blood of the New Tes- 
tament (as in the first two Evangelists), or, The New Testamen in my blood (as 
St. Luke and St. Paul agree in saying)? Finally, did he say, Shed for many 
(according to the first two), or, for you (according to St. Luke) ?” 


The chief variation is that between St. Paul and St. Luke on the 
one hand, and the two first evangelists on the other. In explanation 
of this, Dr. Stier says :— 


“We are driven to an assumption which we are fully warranted by the Scrip- 
ture in holding fast. The fact before us is, that in this solitary instance, St. 
Paul expressly quotes a word of our Lord which deviates from the Evangelists, 
and quotes it most definitely as the Lord’s, in a connexion which lays all the 
stress on that circumstance.:.... By this authentic explanation from above of the 
meaning of the sacrament to be celebrated in the Church, which of course would 
fix for ever the liturgical form, the Lord did not pronounce the other records of 
what he spoke on earth to be spurious. He did no more than give ‘his autho- 
ritative decision as to the particular form of administering the sacrament,’ which, 
moreover, may be regarded ‘as a combination and exposition of the actual words 
of Jesus likewise’ (Nitzsch). He has confirmed the ddduevov, given, and 
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strengthened it by xAduevor, broken; he has made the New Testament prominent, 
and added a second and most distinctly imperative Do this.” 

That this was a revelation expressly made to the apostle we are 
not inclined to question; but does not St. Paul say, “‘I have received 
of the Lord that... . he said,” ete.? If this report contains the iden- 
tical words of our Lord, then the reports of the evangelists cannot be 
the identical words, unless we resort to the device, which Dr. Stier 
rejects, of supposing that our Lord, in the administration, repeated his 
words with variations. St. Paul and the evangelists have all said the 
same thing ; but it seems to us that the apprehension of that thing is 
hindered rather than promoted by a dogged determination to maintain 
the identity of each particular word. How much better is the method 
of our own Cranmer on this subject. He says, ‘‘ Who understood the 
mind of Christ better than St. Paul, to whom Christ shewed his most 
secret counsels? And St. Paul is not afraid, for our better under- 
standing of Christ’s words, somewhat to alter the same, lest we might 
stand stiffly in the letters and syllables, and err by mistaking the sense 
and meaning. For whereas our Saviour Christ brake the bread and 
said, ‘this is my body,’ St. Paul saith, ‘the bread which we break is 
the communion of Christ’s body.’ Christ said, his ‘body,’ and St. Paul 
said, ‘the communion of his body,’ meaning, nevertheless, both one 
thing—that they which eat the bread worthily do eat, spiritually, 
Christ’s very body.” 

It is in the attempt to explain the rationale of this real presence 
that men have resorted to assumptions which afford, in fact, only a 
show of explanation. It is commonly assumed by those who have 
modified the doctrine of Luther, that the body of Christ received in 
the sacrament is His glorified body. The late Dr. Traills is an ex- 
ponent of this view. He says, “I do not believe that our Saviour 
offered to us his natural body and his natural blood in the holy supper, 
and I do not see what this would profit us.... but I believe most 
firmly that the Saviour, in the bread and wine, gives us his spiritual 
body and his spiritual blood for the nourishing and strengthening of 
our inner man, and that he thus specially calls himself the bread of 
life which came down from heaven and gives life to the world.” In 
order to maintain this theory, Dr. Stier assumes that the apostles did 
not partake of the sacrament at its institution. He says :— 

‘“‘ However emphatically this present might sound in their ears, the disciples 
could not have interpreted troiré éor: of that body which at the same time sat 
living before them; but they must, on the other hand, have thought of the re- 
quirement and promise which he had laid down in John vi. We infer, therefore, 
necessarily, that the actual participation of the body and blood of Christ was 
even then still in the future, and that it had its we at the time which 
John vi. 62, 63 expressly specifies for that purpose..... f that which they 
then ate and drank was actually to be the real and full sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, it would appear that it had no power even in its first cele- 
bration, but declared itself to te almost useless. And how could we expect 
great things from it now?” 

Dr. Stier may say what he pleases, but it certainly is inconsistent 
on the part of those who build so much on the tod70 ¢om to give a 
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figurative meaning to ¢ox after all, and to make the tod7¢ something 
else than what it then could be. The argument from its want of 
effect upon the apostles, too, is very poor. How does Dr. Stier know 
that it was without effect in their case; and what sort of wonderful 
things does he refer to as having taken place since? In truth, when 
men speak about the glorified body of Christ as that on which Chris- 
tians feed at the sacrament, they speak in utter ignorance of what they 
mean by body; they appear to substitute another physical theory of 
the sacrament instead of the Papal idea; but they make sad havoc of 
it when they attempt, as some of them do, to explain it. 

Dr. Stier does not approve of the explanation of Richter: “‘ We 
receive his true body and his true blood, that is, the living heavenly 
part of his nature, which was sentient and operative in the fibres and 
nerves of his (sometime!) body, and animated his pure and guiltless 
blood.”’ Dr. Stier’s own statement is :— 

* According to Scripture (John vi.), the Lord was to be in us, and with us 
also, in flesh and blood, after his ascension, yea, then first truly so; his heavenly 
flesh and blood, pervaded by spirit, and which have become spirit and life, these 
are the true ‘mediating organs’ of that fellowship which is as really bodily as 
spiritual; and the bread and the wine are the mediating symbols of this in the 
second degree. Were there not for the Church of the Lord an actual reception 
of his flesh and blood provided, it could have no life in itself; it never would, and 
never could, be his Church, that is, his body.” 


This statement is objectionable on so many grounds, that we cannot 
enter upon the discussion of it. It is a sort of mechanical theorem, 
the factors of which are all unknown quantities, requiring several 
arbitrary assumptions; and yet it is given with a confidence due only 
to exegetical demonstration. 

Dr. Stier’s extended discussion of the subject of the Lord’s Supper 
is, however, no doubt, adapted to the latitude in which he lives, and is 
intended to bear upon an agitation which has been going on of late 
among German Protestants, with reference to the union of different 
confessions. Dr. Stier is a good and earnest man, and sincere in his 
desire componere lites; and if his efforts in this direction should be 
successful among his countrymen, we would be thankful for the results, 
though the means may appear questionable. It would, however, tend 
still more to this result if the spirit indicated by the venerable Meyer, 
in a passage cited by Dr. Stier, were realized. He says :— 

“The matter is, and must ever be, a sacrament, that is, a mystery, which 
cannot be set forth in any formula of words. He who can understand the unity 
of the Divinity with the humanity in the man Jesus, can understand the union 
of the lorified humanity of Jesus, with the external elements of the eucharist. 
. ... They who receive Christ as the sole ground of their salvation according to 
Scripture, and who would be justified and saved through his blood, must be at 
one in this,—that just as Christ is not a figure, but a reality, so his communica- 
tion of himself in the sacrament is not a mere figure of speech, but a literal 
truth. But he could not make himself intelligible in human language, and to 
man’s weak understanding, concerning the manner of this communication ; and 
hence there has been contention about it from the beginning. But from this we 
should learn the insufficiency of all our ideas and all our words; and that the 
words and the things of God are spirit and life.” 
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In the consideration of those parts of his subject which have been 
less pre-occupied by dogmatic controversy, Dr. Stier is often admirable. 
We would particularize his remarks under the head “ Gethsemane,” 
the phenomena of the hour when our Lord first confronted the final 
travail of his soul—when, as St. Matthew says, jp£ato \uretoOu, can 
only be understood, and then imperfectly, in connexion with the whole 
doctrine of Scripture as to the nature of the death by which he died 
for our sins. Dr. Stier remarks :— 


“ Death is, to every one that lives, through the operation of a law of nature, 
an object of shuddering and fear: how much more to the pure, mighty, and 
transcendently sueneptlide life of Jesus, against whom death came as a strange 
thing and a perfect contradiction! And, moreover, there was, what we must 
not forget, the shame of his 4 oom death, as numbered among the trans- 
gressors, as also the grief that he was to be given over to death by the hands of 
sinners. All this must have, humanly speaking, mightily moved him, now that 
it had come near, notwithstanding that he had long contemplated it in spirit, and 
had already overcome it all in perfect resignation. .... But all this—the antici- 
pation of death, bitter in itself, and thrice bitter to the holy and loving Saviour, 
as a death of shame and unrighteous suffering—is far from satisfactorily explain- 
ing the deep emotions of his soul. All that might have excited in him grief, the 
AvretvOu, but not the exceeding amazement and anguish of the éxdauBeioOa 
and d5nuoveiy; that could not have driven him to the extreme, in which, as his 
prayer illustrating his word reveals to us, he, recoiling from the cup, asks that 
it may be removed. While we concede to him the universal shrinking from 
death, we must, on the other hand, expect from his consummate typical human 
virtue, and much more from his divine dpoveiy 7a rod @eod, that he would not 
encounter death with less courage and power than many sinful men have actually 
exhibited. But here there is exhibited an anxiety, an amazement, a horror of 
an altogether peculiar kind (ebAdBea, Heb. v. 7), for which an altogether deeper 
reason is to be sought. Fear, again, in the sense of unbelief or the feeling of 
guilt, can have no place in relation to this Holy One; hence the apostle takes 
care not to speak in his case, as ours, of a fear of death (Heb. ii. 15); but still 
there is the dismay and anguish. And what is then its specific ground? As- 
suredly no other than sin, the penalty of which is death! Tr that is the signifi- 
cance and meaning of the atoning death on Golgotha, it must apply also to the 
internal commencement of that death in Gethsemane; this alone must be the 
sting of this ‘absolute grief of his soul’ through experience of sin, as Ebrard 
rightly speaks, if we understand him aright.” 


There is very much of what Dr. Stier evolves from the mysterious 
words of the passion which commend themselves to our judgment and 
our sympathy: in some cases, we think he has departed from that sim- 
plicity of exegesis which cannot be deserted without mingling an 
inferior subjective element with the divine account of these awful phe- 
nomena. But, in general, his exposition of this important portion of 
Scripture is a real treasure to the devout and earnest student. 





The Creeds of the Church, in their Relations to the Word of God and 
to the Conscience of the Christian. The Hulsean Lectures for the 
year 1857. By the Rev. Caartes Anrnony Swainson, M.A., 
Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. Cambridge : 
Maemillans, 1858. 8vo, pp. 231. 


In these lectures Mr. Swainson has put in a clear light, and has thus 
rendered very definite, the important subject of the relations of the 
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creeds to the Word of God, to the church, and to the individual 
Christian. The consideration of the first and second of these relations 
affords a very general sort of history of the church’s creeds; whilst 
that of the last presents to full view the very important doctrine of the 
right and duty of the exercise of private judgment. Under these two 
heads we will endeavour to set before our readers, as accurately as is 
compatible with necessary brevity, the main line of Mr. Swainson’s 
argument. In the first place, What is the purport of a creed? what 
the use of a formula? 

“When we admit a child or an adult to baptism, why do we ask, ‘ Dost thou 
believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, and in the Holy 
Spirit?’ Why do we ask, ‘ Wilt thou be baptized in this faith?’ Why do we 
not rather inquire, ‘ Art thou willing to become a Christian?’ or why do we not 
ask, as the question is put in the ordination services, ‘ Do you believe all the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testament?’ Clearly, my brethren, the 
reason is this: The church does not question us whether we wish to become 
Christians without telling us what a Christian is—without telling us what we 
must believe as well as what we must do. Our church protests against such 
definitions of a Christian as would include those inquirers of whom I have spoken 
already: she rejects such definitions as have been proposed more recently by 
members, yea, ministers, of her own, that ‘to be good and to do good,’ that is to 
be a Christian: she rejects another definition which I have seen, proceeding 
from a layman of the Romish communion, that, ‘in good-will, bona voluntas, 
alone Christ has made the essence of his religion to consist :’ she rejects as im- 
pious and horrible the thought that baptism into ‘the eternal love’ is identical 
with, or equivalent to, the baptism ‘ into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 


The mode in which the reason is to be exercised upon matters of 
religion is shewn and illustrated from our Lord’s teaching of his 
apostles. Nothing can be more obvious than this feature of it, that 
many of the most important truths were not propounded in words im- 
mediately expressive of those truths, but were left to be inferred from 
other facts and statements. The same is noted in the writings of St. 
Paul and of the other apostolic writers. Their teaching was of an 
inferential character. 

“ Thus, in the Epistle to the Romans we have frequent instances both of the 
deductive and inductive logic. At one time he referred to truths which his 
readers knew, to draw out from them the practical lessons which were involved 
in them, though they did not lie upon the surface ; at another time he grouped 
and arranged the facts before him, so as to lead his converts to grasp the prin- 
ciple which linked them together. So is it also in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
so in the letter to the Colossians ; it is only when he appeals to facts, which are 
beyond reasoning, whether facts of history, past or future history, or facts of 
doctrine, that he speaks as with authority.” 

Now, such being the character of the teaching of our Lord and his 
apostles, the question arises, Were all the inferences drawn that could 
be drawn from their words and actions during his abode on earth or 
before the close of the apostolic age? Certainly not. We know that 
difficulties of faith and practice soon presented themselves in great 
force ; to solve which the Holy Scriptures did not fail to yield doctrines 
unknown perhaps before, but not new, inasmuch as they had ever been 
there, latent until the time appointed for their revelation. 
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‘“ The explanations of these difficulties, which were from time to time pro- 
posed by one class of heretics after another, were, indeed, attempts at the truth, 
: erg at truth.’ And the form which the inquiry really assumed was not, 
‘What can be proved by a deductive logic from this passage of Scripture, or from 
that ?’ but, ‘ What is that truth relating to the subject in hand in which all the 
statements of Scripture meet, in which all find their solution? What is the 
principle? What the law?’ And in the discovery of the answer, the holy 
volume was not to be regarded as a mere series of texts, but as embodying 
the teaching, the real practical teaching, of the earliest disciples. And thus, 
as year by year passed, and one attempt after another failed or succeeded, 
our creeds were gradually attained. There was a modification of an expression 
here, an amendment of a word there; but let us notice that this was not a 
developing of the germ of the apostolic church, it was not an unfolding of the 
truths which that church held implicitly; rather it was a going back more and 
more to the inner life of the caljuet bete them, a studying more and more 
carefully of the pepe gov and language of the apostles, until the key was found 
to fit, and the faith of the church in the subject was settled.” 


With reference to the second part of Mr. Swainson’s subject we 
extract the following valuable paragraph from the seventh lecture :— 


“Tt is a difficult matter to make discoveries: it is an easy thing to verify 
them when made. It is an unusual thing to find men gifted with the power of 
divining the truth: it is usual to find men who have the power ab tation 
whether a thing be true. Many ang of labour were spent before Copernicus 
or Kepler or Newton discovered those laws which will be ever associated with 
their names; many years before the inventions were made which have rendered 
the last sixty or seventy years so memorable; but almost all of us are able to 
attain the power of verifying the discoveries ; all of us are enjoying the benefits 
of the inventions. And as it is in the realms of theoretical and practical science, 
so is it in the special domain of theology. The Jews expected a triumphant 
Messiah : a Christ crucified was to them a stumbling-block : all had overlooked 
the prophecies wherein the sufferings of the Redeemer were foretold. When he 
came, and by himself and his apostles pointed to the Old Testament and said, 
‘See, here it is prophesied that Christ should suffer,’ it was an easy matter to 
look and see. The Jews generally refused to look: a veil was upon their hearts ; 
their eyes were blinded, and their ears heavy, and they believed not. At Berea 
they searched, and found that it was even as they were told. And so of us, my 
brethren: our creeds, our articles, our formule we are not called upon to accept 
because they come down to us: we are not bound to receive them on the authorit 
of the church: we may receive them gladly, we may receive them with readi- 
ness of mind; but if we are of the nobler of the church’s children, the power, 
yea, the duty is ours, to ‘search the Scriptures whether they are true.’ ” 


These lectures are characterized by remarkable perspicuity both of 
thought and of expression, and are worthy of attentive perusal and 
consideration, which we hope our readers may be induced, from the 
imperfect sketch we have here given, to bestow upon them. 


Cathedra Petri; a Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Books III., IV. and V. From the close of the Fifth to the middle 
of the Ninth Century. By Tuomas GreEenwoop, M.A., Cambridge 
and Durham, Barrister-at-Law. London: Stewart. 1858. 

In the preface to this volume the author has replied to some objections 

which had been made—not to the general execution of his task—but 

to certain principles which he assumes respecting the Church of Christ, 
and to the manner in which he has repudiated certain documentary 
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evidence on which the Church has generally relied. It appears to us, 
that he has in his reply either not referred to the gravest of the objec- 
tions which had been urged, or has not done so sufficiently. There are 
two points which he especially notices. The first relates to the pre- 
sence of St. Peter at Rome. We intimated in our former notice of 
his work that, though we could scarcely so disregard tradition as to 
deny that St. Peter visited Rome, and probably died there, we felt that 
the presumptions are very strong against his presence there in any 
official connexion with the Church of Rome; and Mr. Greenwood has 
strengthened his case to this effect. It was, we have little doubt, as 
Mr. Greenwood argues, with the very important colony of Hebrews in 
Babylonia, which became the most influential centre of Judaism, that 
St. Peter lived and laboured after his departure from Palestine. 

We could not agree with Mr. Greenwood in his entire rejection of 
the tradition about St. Peter, but we were still less disposed to receive 
his destructive criticism in reference to documents of the early Church, 
which are important to the history of the period to which we believe 
they belong. In fact, as we remarked, he adopted, as though demon- 
strated, the paradoxical conclusions of Bunsen, whose reasoning has, 
we believe, made small impression on the minds of those, at least, 
among ourselves, who are most conversant with such questions. But 
to this subject Mr. Greenwood makes no allusion here. 

The second point on which he dwells in this preface relates to his 
opinion respecting the structure and character of the Primitive Church 
constitution ; and here, we remark in the first place, he has exhibited 
an extreme opinion on the other side, as though it represented the view 
which was different from his own; viz., that the Christian Church is 
no other than the Jewish Church, with the addition of the Holy Ghost; 
consequently, that there has always been a priesthood and a sacrifice. 
We believe that the majority of those who objected to Mr. Greenwood’s 
opinions would not contend for this: but that there is no organized 
body of orthodox Christians who would not strongly object to the 
principles laid down by him; viz., that “the primitive history of the 
religion of Christ is analagous to that of all other inchoate institutions 
among mankind.” ‘In the earliest stages of associations,’’ says he, 
‘‘ men’s ideas rarely travel beyond their immediate wants ; they rarely, 
if ever, look forward to an expansion they have not the means of 
calculating :’’ and Mr. Greenwood still says, “‘ he saw nothing to the 
point of a positive or definite character in the ministry established by 
the apostles and their immediate successors.” Now, we maintain that 
no one can do any sort of justice to the evidence supplied by the 
writings of the apostles themselves, and those of the primitive church, 
without coming to a far different conclusion as to the source to which 
the aim of the united action, as well as preaching of the apostles, is 
to be referred. They were taught to look far into the future, and to 
adapt their teaching and their practice to a state of things which could 
not have been devised by themselves, but which the providential power 
attending their efforts—“ the Lord working with them”—was speedily 
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to realize partly, and ultimately to bring about. In fact, Mr. Green- 
wood allows that the episcopal constitution of church-government is 
the best, where it may be had; and as this form was that to which the 
labours of the apostles tended, and immediately resulted from their 
united action, it is not too much to refer it to the same celestial guid- 
ance and power as that to which we refer—the doctrine which was 
“ mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds;” and thus 
to claim for it a real jus divinum. Mr. Greenwood says :— 


“To avoid misconstruction, the writer here observes, that there is another 
and different jus divinwm, which, with its corresponding obligation, presses 
heavily on the conscience of every Christian. The whole Christian association 
—the universal Church—has a divine right to call upon every one of its mem- 
bers to give all diligence to search for, and to adopt, the best outward means of 
maintaining and propagating the religion of Christ in the world. In full view 
of this obligation, he believes that he is not at liberty to discharge from his con- 
sideration the example or the precept of the apostles of Christ; but that he is 
free to consider them with reference to the state of the Christian association at 
different periods of its existence, and under the variety of circumstances in 
which it may from time to time be placed. The earliest form was that of apostles, 
presbyters, and deacons: aud immediately succeeding it came that of bishops, 
or presiding elders, with presbyters, deacons, and a variety of other functionaries 
springing out of the spiritual impulses or necessities of the times. These are 
weighty facts; and unless there be preponderating reasons for departing from 
them—that is, unless the circumstances of the times render their adoption im- 
possible, without danger to the vital interests of religion—we think they ought 
not to be departed from. There have been such times in ecclesiastical lesan. 
The Albigensian churches, a large section of the Lutheran persuasion, and all 
the reformed churches of France and Switzerland, rejected the episcopal form,— 
some from necessity, others from deliberate choice; and to this rejection we 
think we have a right to ascribe the feebleness of their resistance to the en- 
croachments of the episcopally-organized Church of Rome. We think it highly 
probable that, with that enlightened view to the requirements of the future, 
which must be conceded to men thus divinely commissioned, the apostles and 
their disciples would recommend a general form of outward government appli- 
cable to all times and circumstances ; and when we reflect that an analogous 
structure of secular government has been productive of an amount of power 
and prosperity hitherto unexampled in the history of the world, we feel ai the 
more strongly inclined to do homage to the wisdom and foresight of our inspired 
teachers; and should be disposed to depart from their ordinances—as far as we 
can comprehend or apply them—with a far more sensible reluctance than that 
we should feel in changing or abandoning the most salutary political scheme. 

‘As the best means, therefore, of maintaining and propagating Christianity 
in the world, we regard the constitution of bishops, priests, and deacons as 
obligatory. Fortified as it is to a certain extent by apostolical example and 
primitive practice, and strengthened by the adoption of eighteen centuries, we 
think it requires no jus divinum to recommend it to our notice.” 


These facts, thus candidly stated by Mr. Greenwood, would seem, 
we think, to most people to shew that the Anglican Church, for in- 
stance, is warranted, not by a mere judgment of what is fitting, but is 
divinely warranted in adhering to its characteristic form of church- 
government, and this is no other than a jus divinum. The assumptions 
of the papacy ought not in any degree to be put in the same category ; 
they are not genuine developments of the catholic constitution ; they 
are alien from the precepts and practice of the apostles and the early 
church; they are not in themselves adapted to the propagation, the 
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permanency and the peace of the Church of Christ, and are vitally 
opposed to the interests of true Christianity. We do not care whether 
episcopacy is called an “article of faith,” or not, if it is so recom- 
mended as that we are religiously bound to have it if we can. 

This volume contains a deeply interesting part of the author’s sub- 
ject, which he has very ably treated, and respecting which he has 
supplied a valuable text-book for the student of ecclesiastical history. 





Christ and other Masters: an Historical Inquiry into some of the chief 
parallelisms and contrasts between Christianity and the religious sys- 
tems of the ancient world. With special reference to prevailing 
difficulties and objections. By Cuartes Harpwick, M.A., Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Part III. Religions 
of China, America, and Oceanica. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1858, 


Tue demand of the present day in reference to what may be called 
the higher order of disputants, is for the apologetic in theology ; and in 
this view we are inclined to agree with a reviewer to whom Mr. Hard- 
wick has referred, in the remark, that “ Discussions of particular doc- 
trines are secondary to this deeper question touching the main relations 
of the Gospel to other ancient systems, and the cogency of claims 
which it advances, not as a philosophy among philosophies, but rather 
as the living and life-giving ‘ Word of God,’ which offers a continuous 
attestation of its supernatural origin by a working mightily in them 
that believe.” 

It is thé appropriate object of the Christian Advocate to exhibit 
these main relations ; to enable his readers to form a candid judgment 
of the philosophical systems of the ancient heathen in reference to the 
elements of truth they contain, and especially to their moral efficacy. 

As to things of our own time in any part of the heathen world, the 
minds of men are becoming convinced by painful demonstration that 
heathenism, in proportion as it has remained uninfluenced by Chris- 
tianity, is mainly evil; and that whatever truth it may once have con- 
tained has been so corrupted away as that its influence for good has 
vanished. The material interests of an important part of Christendom 
have been so threatened by the moral condition of those dark parts of 
the earth with which it has established relations, that it is beginning 
to feel that darkness and innocence are not identical ; to admit that the 
vis medicatrix nature is not sufficient to heal the moral nature of man, 
and to look about, alas! too doubtfully, for some expedient which may 
at least prevent its patient from destroying himself, and involving its 
own interests in the destruction. 

But it is not to modern times, nor to times within the well-defined 
boundaries of history, 7.¢., not among phenomena which are well 
known, that philosophers look for the confirmation of their assumption, 
that whatever is true and good in religion is of human invention. 
With the view of exhibiting the utmost of what those systems have 
contained which may come into comparison with Christianity, Mr. 
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Hardwick has, in former parts of his work, surveyed the most pro- 
mising field of ancient Heathenism, Vedaism, Brahminism, Buddhism, 
and its kindred schools, in the spirit of true philosophy, and with an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject. He formed real correspon- 
dencies between Hinduism and revealed religion, in the traditions of 
the former respecting the primitive state of man, the fall, the deluge, 
the rite of sacrifice, and the hope of restoration. But the contrasts 
were all of a kind which made Hinduism disastrous to human well- 
being. The Hindu deity was a cold abstraction, without personal in- 
terest in the worshipper, without active control over the events of life 
and human destiny, without moral qualities, and without any good 
influence on the human character. This applies to the best forms of 
Hindu theology ; the later forms were still darker, and of a still more 
evil influence. The hope, too, which Hinduism contained was anything 
but a “blessed hope,” and could have no influence in elevating the 
character. 

In this volume Mr. Hardwick conducts the reader “through a fresh 
department of heathenism; selecting for review those wild and multi- 
farious creeds which flourished in localities remote from the original 
haunts of man, and in all likelihood completely foreign to the sphere 
of Hebrew influence.” 

As sufficiently exemplifying this portion of heathenism, Mr. Hard- 
wick devotes one special chapter of this part of his work to China, a 
second to Mexico, and a third to some of the more dominant islands of 
the eastern and southern ocean ; and respecting these he remarks :— 

“Tf ever it be possible to ascertain the independent workings of the natural 
heart of man, such knowledge may especially be sought in regions now before 
us. There, whatever forms of civilization have existed, seem the native, and, as 
one might think, spontaneous products of the soil, the glimmerings of tradition 
are more faint and more unsteady. They who, knowing God, refuse to glorify 
Him as God, are eventually abandoned to their own devices; and amid the an- 
xious gropings after truth, which follow that terrific obscuration of the moral 
consciousness, we see a fresh exemplification of the sacred story, where the 
younger son, having gathered all together, takes his journey into a far country; 
yet too often when the land of his adoption has been stricken by some “ mighty 
famine,” none is found to answer his despairing cry for bread, nor fill the aching 
void within him.” 

In these darkest regions, it appears, the essential identity of the 
human race is asserted—there are the same general emotions, the same 
consciousness of discord in the moral nature, the same longing for 
deliverance from the yoke of evil—there are, hence, apparent corres- 
pondencies with revealed religion. Yet it is found that the means 
suggested for amelioration are divergent from those made known in 
the Bible, and even antagonistic to them. To those who are acquainted 
with Christianity Mr. Hardwick believes that these contrasts will be 
sufficiently apparent; and, as Christian Advocate, he does not write 
with the view of recommending Christianity to those who need to be 
informed respecting it, but rather in reference to “ difficulties nearer 
home ;” and his aim is “ to shew by strict analysis of ancient systems 
that, as none of these could possibly have given birth to Christianity, 
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so neither does the knowledge thence derivable of what has been 
attained by man’s unaided efforts, warrant a presumption that any 
merely human agent could originate that system of harmonious mys- 
teries, whose life and centre is the crucifixion of the Lord from heaven.” 

Some of the tendencies of recent speculation are well characterized 
by Mr. Hardwick as “ modern heathenism.” Science in its last dis- 
coveries in this department has, in fact, enunciated little more than 
“errors which have been long exploded,” or at best proposes civilizing 
agencies which have been amply tried and found wanting. 


“The governing class of China, for example, have been long familiar with 
the metaphysics of Spinosa. They have also carried out the social principle of 
M. Compte upon the largest possible scale. For ages they have been ‘ what 
people of the present day are wishing to become in Europe’ (Huc), with this 
difference only, that the heathen legislator, who had lost all faith in God, 
attempted to redress the wrongs and elevate the moral status of his subjects, by 
the study of political science, or devising some new scheme of general sociology: 
while the ‘ positive’ philosopher of the present day, who has relapsed into the 
same positions, is, in every case, rejecting a system which has proved itself the 
mightiest of all civilizers, and the constant champion of the rights and dignity 
of man. He offers in the stead of Christianity a specious phase of ee 
by which the nineteenth century after Christ may be assimilated to the golden 
age of Mincius and Confucius; or. in other words, may consummate its intel- 
lectual freedom, and obtain the highest pinnacle of human progress, by reverting 
to a state of childhood and of moral imbecility.” 


Mr. Hardwick has given an admirable digest of most of what is 
known of the mental and social history of the Chinese. We must 
content ourselves with referring to some of his results. From all that 
can be gathered respecting them, even from earliest times, the natural 
characteristics of the Chinese appear to have been very peculiar. 
Though popular education among them has long been unparalleled in 
its extent, all the higher intellectual faculties, with very rare excep- 
tions, have remained from age to age imbecile and inert. In this re- 
spect they stand in remarkable contrast with the Aryan race. In the 
latter, imagination is ever asserting its predominance; in the former, 
as appears even in their earliest poetry, that faculty is remarkably 
wanting ; we meet with little more than tame and frigid representations 
of ordinary life. It appears, however, that from a condition not differ- 
ing from that of the other shepherd tribes of central Asia, they attained 
to civilization with unaccountable rapidity, while the social condition 
thus attained become unchangeably stereotyped. Confucius, so much 
celebrated as a reformer of the Chinese system, was himself conserva- 
tive. His system “promised that the old traditions of the country 
should be sacredly collected and as sacredly embalmed...... An 
obvious tendency of all the reformations he promised was to deaden 
the activity of the human intellect, and make the future ages a mere 
reproduction of the past.” It appears that Confucius procured the 
suppression of some of the ancient literature which did not savour of 
his views, and that he interpreted the rest in accordance with his own 
notions. 


With regard to the Chinese conception of Deity, the accounts of 
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Chinese scholars is conflicting. The question “ Who is God in 
China?” has been warmly disputed, and it may be doubted whether 
they now have any word which directly conveys to their mind the 
idea of a personal Supseme Being. The admirable work of Mr. Malan, 
Who is God in China? appeared to us convincing that the word 
Shang-te, Supreme Ruler—allied as it is to those ancient names of 
Deity which belonged to a purer faith, the mention of which consoled 
men in trouble— 
“Ee 70 patav azo dpovtidos ax Oos 
Xpy Barety éryTdpws—;”’ 

had once been the name of one personal God, though it may long have 
ceased to convey to the Chinese mind any such conception. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Hardwick’s conclusion is the right one when he says :— 

“After threading my way as far as possible among this tangled, and, in 
many points, conflicting evidence, I am led to the conclusion, that in China, as 
elsewhere, had lingered from primeval ages the conception of one living, boun- 
teous and paternal providence, whose earthly shadow was believed to sit exalted 
far above his fellows on the throne of the Middle Kingdom; but that ultimately 
this conception was broken and obscured, until the unity of God no longer 
formed the basis of the Chinese creed.” 

The God of Confucius is a cold abstraction of th logical faculty, 
without moral and spiritual attributes, and never mentioned as an 
object of man’s love and adoration. Confucius seems, indeed, to have 
been sometimes doubtful as to the existence of such a being; and, at 
any rate, there was no place in his system for a personal God as 
Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier. 

“ As moral guilt is unknown to the Confucionist, so neither does he manifest 
a wish or craving after spiritual regeneration. He offers up no sacrifice for 
sin, in order to restore relations between man and God, which are subverted by 
iniquity. He lives exclusively within the sphere of nature: his home is there, 
and he is wholly satisfied with his condition and his prospects. He believes in 
no futurity, excepting, it may be, some reproduction of the present forms of life 
and matter. What he worships are the tutelary gods of China, or creation con- 
templated in its twofold character of Earth and Heaven, or else, succumbing 
more completely under the dominion of the seen and tangible, his worship is 
degraded into hero-worship ; he deifies humanity itself.” 

This was the State religion. There have been, however, other 
schools of religious speculation in China, two of which are exhibited 
by Mr. Hardwick. One is Tao-ism, the founder of which was Lao-tse, 
who flourished not long before Confucius. If the system of the latter 
be compared to that of the Sadducees, Tao-ism may be compared to 
that of the Essenes. The other is Fo-ism, or Chinese Buddhism. 
This system was originally entirely atheistic; but its elasticity and 
power of combination with other systems was such, that it commonly 
allied itself to pre-existing forms of heathenism, until the thoughts and 
symbols proper to it have been well-nigh buried in a motley crowd of 
foreign and conflicting elements. It was to this power of adapting 
itself to other forms of speculation, that it partly owed its wide disse- 
mination ; and in earlier times, Mr. Hardwick believes, it was far from 
being utterly adverse to the higher interests of humanity. Among 
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people of a different idiosyncracy from that of the Chinese, it appears 
to have been highly beneficial as compared with the state of things in 
which it found them. Buddhism, says Mr. Hardwick, should in fact 
be measured, not by Christian but by heathen standards; and when 
so regarded it will, in its palmier days, appear almost to justify the 
startling eulogy bestowed upon it by a modern writer, when he speaks 
of Buddhism as the “ Christianity of the East.” 

Buddhism appears to have been widely professed in China, and at 
present, probably, two-thirds of the population of the middle kingdom 
are known as the worshippers of Fo. Yet the only genuine Buddhists 
are the monks and mendicants, and at this time the very monks of 
Foism are said to go beyond their pupils in the puerilities of their 
superstitions and the immorality of their lives. 

We will cite one remark respecting the religions of America. 

“In the present day, when enquiries of this kind are prosecuted in a far 
more critical temper than formerly, it is generally agreed that all approximations 
to monotheism observed among the tribes of the New World, are little more 
than verbal. Their Great Spirit is, at best, the highest member of a group, the 
brightest inmate of a crowded pantheon; as the sun-god of their system, quick- 
ening, gladdening, fructifying ; a personification of the mightiest of all natural 
energies, but not a personality distinct from nature, and controlling all things 
by his sovereign will. . . . But what is more observable, that spirit is devoid of 
everything which constitutes the glory of the God of revelation. In spite of all 
his grandeur, goodness, and ubiquity, he exercises no control over the lives of 
individuals or the government of the world.” 

In reference to the religion of Oceanica, Mr. Hardwick remarks, 

“ Religion was debased into a hopeless, loveless dread of physical suffering 
and disaster. Old presentiments of some exalted Champion, who might silence 
or suppress the agencies of evil, and so glorify together all the members of the 
Maori household, were eventually abandoned in despair, as treacherous and 
delusive ; death, they felt, had triumphed over Mani, and not Mani over death. 
How cheering, therefore, to a people prostrate, powerless, terror-stricken, were 


the tidings of great joy which circulate in every land with the diffusion of the 
holy Gospel.” 


It is indeed cheering, as the Christian Advocate says in his ani- 
mated conclusion, that we can count up precious harvests which the 
messengers of Christ are reaping on the blood-stained shores of 
Oceanica; and, we devoutly say, amen! to his prayer, that 
“The bright and blissful era may be approaching, when all Christendom, incited 
by the proofs of fresh vitality, which come back to us from the antipodes, 


shall count it her chief glory to assist in adding weight to these grand impulses, 
and forwarding the consummation of the Gospel triumph.” 





Remains of a very Ancient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac, 
hitherto unknown in Europe. Discovered, edited, and translated, 
by Witi1am Cureton, D.D., F.R.S., ete., ete. London: John 
Murray. 1858. 4to. pp. xcvi. 88, 160. 

For a long time past the Biblical scholars of Europe have been looking 

forward to the appearance of this volume, respecting which very large 

expectations are entertained. We have now the pleasuré to announce 
its advent, and to present our readers with a few observations upon it. 
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The volume is a very beautiful one as a specimen of typography, and 
is dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. After the 
dedication comes a preface, in which Mr, Cureton gives us a careful 
description of the sources from which these fragments have been 
derived. The manuscript was one of those which came in 1842 from 
the Nitrian monasteries, and consisted of portions of three ancient 
copies, so bound up as to form altogether the four Gospels ; to these a 
few more recent additions were made to make them complete. Another 
leaf and part of a leaf have since come to light, over and above the 
eighty first found. This document is in large quarto, in double columns, 
and in a large character, of which a very good facsimile is placed, 
fronting the title page. Since the book was written various marginal 
notes, vowel points, and alterations of words have been inserted, but 
these are easily distinguished from the original text. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Cureton that this copy of the Gospels was written in the fifth 
century. Such is the venerable codex from which have been derived 
the interesting fragments which are now presented to us; and it is 
another evidence of the great value of the Syrian MSS. in this country 
to Christian students. 

The following portions are all that we now possess of the four 
Gospels in this copy: Matt. i. 1—viii. 22; x. 32—xxiii. 25; Mark 
xvi. 17—20; John i. 1—42; iii. 6—vii. 37; xiv. LO—12, 16—18, 
19—23, 26—29; Luke ii. 48— iii. 16; vii. 33—xv. 21; xvii. 24— 
xxiv. 44, The text of these remnants is printed after the original, 
with few stops or other divisions, and without the appearance of any 
arrangement by which the book might be read on stated days, such as 
are commonly met with. The type is large and bold, the same as 
that employed for that splendid specimen of Syriac printing, the third 
part of the Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesus, published by 
Mr. Cureton in 1853. 

On examination, it was observed that in some places words had 
been altered in this MS., and a little further search revealed the very 
important fact that the readings were considerably different from the 
common or Peschito version, and that the text “ belonged to a recen- 
sion of the Gospel in Syriac, hitherto altogether unknown in Europe.” 
This fact naturally led to a careful study of the document, and the 
conviction that it might be of great importance in settling the text of 
the Gospels, from its great antiquity. The fruit of these studies 
is before us in the shape of numerous notes, translations, and text. 

In the first series of notes the editor discusses the leading pecu- 
liarities of this recension, shewing that it frequently differs from the 
Peschito, and the generality of ancient versions, and the common text ; 
and yet that it agrees with the readings of some of the most ancient 
versions and manuscripts. Thus for example, in Matt. i. 8, we read 
here, “¢ Asa begat Jehoshaphat; Jehoshaphat begat Jehoram; Jehoram 
begat Ahazia; Ahazia begat Joash; Joash begat Amuzia; Amuzia 
begat Uzia;’’ where we observe the presence of three names, not in 
the Greek, the Peschito, the Vulgate, etc. ; yet they are found in the 
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genealogy, 1 Chron. iii. 11. In Matt. xx. 28, we meet with the addi- 
tion, “ But you, seek ye that from little things ye may become great, 
and not from great things may become little ;” an addition which, as 
is known, occurs in an ancient Latin version in the Codex Beze, and 
elsewhere. In Matt. xxi. 9, is added, “ And many went out to meet 
him, and were rejoicing and praising God concerning all that which 
they saw.” In chap. xxii. 16, where we have “ Herodians,’’ this 
copy reads “servants of Herod.” The fragment from the conclusion 
of Mark’s Gospel, is chiefly valuable as a witness to the existence of 
those verses which modern editors are disposed to exclude from the 
text. The Gospel of John commences by prefixing a masculine pro- 
noun to the term rendered Word, which in Syriac is feminine, thus 
indicating its reference to Christ. In the fragments of Luke, iii. 4, it 
is remarked, is taken word for word from the Peschito version of Isa. 
xl. 3, a circumstance which would lead to the inference that this is 
the more recent translation of the two. So also, in chap. xxi. 25, 26, 
the rendering here given differs from the Greek in a peculiar manner, 
and yet so agrees with the Peschito, that the one must have been 
known to the other. The words are, “ And affliction in the earth, 
and clapping of hands of the nations, and a voice that is like the seas, 
and the quaking of the exit of men’s souls from terror of that which is 
about to come on the earth.” Ver. 20 of chap. xxii. is omitted. 
There are a multitude of other variations, some of which more or less 
affect the sense, but for these we must refer to the volume itself. 

After the enumeration of these divergencies we have a series of 
“ veneral observations on the text of these Syriac remains,” and here 
it is thc the learned editor will probably subject himself to the 
citici m — his reviewers. Yet he expresses himself modestly and 
gua’... “iy, so that those who animadvert upon his conclusions and 
surmises cannot, with any shew of justice, be severe. The greater 
portion of these observations relate to the gospel by Matthew, which 
he unhesitatingly believes to have been originally written in Aramaic. 
He considers this version to belong to a very early period, and indeed 
to have preceded the revised and finished text of the Peschito, as we 
now have it. These opinions are supported by various considerations, 
the chief of which are really the faulty and inferior renderings of this 
translation. How far the reasoning is conclusive we shall not take 
upon ourselves to decide. 

We come now to the special remarks on the gospel of St. Matthew, 
the Aramaic original of which, as we have said, Mr. Cureton holds in 
common with many critics. It is the theory of our author that the 
Syrians availed themselves of this Aramaic original in preference to 
the Greek translation, and altered it in conformity with the peculia- 
rities of their own dialect. It follows that in the ancient Syriac we 
have almost without alteration the words which St. Matthew wrote; 
and Mr. Cureton goes so far as to say, “ It is no unreasonable inference 
to draw, that the gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke were translated 
into Syriac even before the present canonical Greek version of St. 
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Matthew existed.” This inference is drawn from the mention of a 
copy of the Gospels said to have been written by Acheus (Aggi?), the 
friend of one of the disciples of Addi, the apostle of Edessa, in the 
year 78. How far the theory now propounded is correct, we cannot 
be expected to take upon ourselves to say. We are great admirers of 
the Peschito version, and it is very probable, that if Matthew wrote 
first in Aramaic, this version of his gospel more nearly represents his 
very words than another. Indeed it must do so, because no other is 
so ancient and so nearly allied to it in dialect. What a finding it 
would be to discover the primitive Aramaic of St. Matthew! Mr. 
Cureton believes that if he has not this good fortune, he has found a 
text which approaches it nearer than any other known. 

We are not sure that this recension is older than the present 
Peschito manuscripts of which, in part, nearly if not quite as ancient, 
we have examined at the British Museum. That it is not older than 
the Old Testament, may be gathered from internal evidence, and that 
it is the Peschito version substantially is manifest on every page. The 
only question is, which is the more ancient. This question cannot be 
decided by the single fact of accuracy, although that is a presumption 
in favour of the Curetonian recension. In any case the existence of 
this recension is a great fact, and its discovery adds another to the 
laurels already gathered by the reverend canon of Westminster in this 
unfrequented field. 

Not much is gained by the comparison of the extant fragments of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and those here preserved ; nor 
by the theory that Mark and Luke quoted from an Aramaic original ; 
and yet we admire the skill with which these and other matters are 
made use of in confirmation of the author’s chief idea, that we have 
here, to a great extent, the ipsissima verba of St. Matthew the apostle. 
To prevent mistake the arguments are recapitulated at the close of the 
preface, with an intimation that the same pen may hereafter produce 
a fuller discussion of the whole subject. 

We wish to add a word or two about the translation, where, as the 
author tells us, he has imitated to a great extent, the English spelling 
of proper names, for which we highly commend him. But we doubt 
the desirableness of the attempt to imitate the order and structure of 
the original. To illustrate what we mean, we give the verses contained 
in the facsimile : 

‘* He was saying to them again, One man had two sons: The younger said to 
him, My Father, give me the inheritance that cometh to me from thy house. And he 
divided to them all his possessions. And after a few days that his younger son 
collected whatsoever came to him, and went to a distant country, and there dissipated 
his possessions in those meats which were not meet.” 

‘« The swine were eating; and no man gave to him. And when he came to him- 
self, he said, How many hirelings are there now in my father’s house to whom bread 
abounds, and I am perishing here from my hunger! But I will arise, go to my 
father, and say to him, My father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, And 
am not worthy henceforth that I should be called thy son.” 


This passage exhibits fewer of the peculiarities referred to than 
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many others, but still they appear upon its surface. On the whole, 
and with this reserve, the renderings- are admirable, and Dr. Cureton 
has our hearty thanks for publishing this excellent edition of a most 
curious and valuable document. He has performed his task carefully, 
seriously, and conscientiously, and we trust it may realise all his 
expectations, and prove a boon to the students of this precious portion 
of holy Scripture. We are truly thankful for this, and cannot but 
regret that we have no more. 


A Manual of the Chaldee Language ; containing a Chaldee Grammar, 
chiefly from the German of Professor Winer ; a Christomathy, con- 
sisting of Selections from the Targums ; and a Vocabulary adapted 
to the Christomathy. By Euias Rieas, D.D. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 152. 


Tue above work, of which this is the second edition, was first published 
in 1832. Since that time a second edition of Professor Winer’s Chaldee 
Grammar has appeared (viz., at Leipsig, in 1842), and was translated 
into English by the Rev. H. B. Hackett, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Newton Theological Institute; which translation was pub- 
lished at Andover in 1845. These circumstances called for a new 
edition of Dr. Rigg’s Manual, in which the results of Professor Winer’s 
revision should appear; and such, therefore, is the work as it now 
comes before us. From the preface to the first edition, written for it 
by Professor Stuart, we extract the following remarks on the study of 
the Chaldee language. 


“It is worthy of commendation on various grounds. (I.) A knowledge of 
it is highly important in aiding the student more fully-to understand the Hebrew. 
The basis of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan is one and the 
same. Hence it may be truly said, that he who has a solid and fundamental 
knowledge of the genius of one of these languages, possesses a real knowledge 
of them all. The meaning is, that the genius, structure, idiom, peculiarities of 
syntax, and a multitude of the words, are substantially the same in all; so that 
he who has acquired a radical acquaintance with any of them, is prepared to 
make very rapid and easy ——— in them all. The student who understands 
Hebrew has only to read through the pages of the Grammar in the following 
sheets is order to be fully satisfied of the correctness of this statement. And, 
if correct, then it is obvious, that in every step of his progress in the study of 
Chaldee, he is gaining additional light and satisfaction and confirmation in 
regard to the meaning, forms, and structure of the Hebrew. Who will say that 
the study of Greek, Latin, French (specially the Norman), and Saxon, does not 
cast light upon the English language? Indeed, how can it ever be radically 
understood without some knowledge of these languages? But the Chaldee is 
much nearer to the Hebrew than any of these languages to the English. 

‘*(2.) The most important ancient helps extant, for illustrating the meaning 
of Hebrew words, are in the Chaldee language. The two Targums of Onkelos 
and Jonathan (which extend over the most considerable portion of the Old Tes- 
tament,) are more to be depended on in difficult cases than any other aid to 
which we can resort, in all the storehouses of antiquity. In all probability they 
are older than the Christian era (excepting a few later adscititious passages that 
have been mingled with them); and inasmuch as they are substantially of the 
same idiom with the Hebrew, so they often give us the exact shape, as well as 
meaning, of the Hebrew, better than any or all other ancient versions. Let the 
attentive student note the use which Rosenmueller has, with so manifest advan- 
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tage to his commentaries, made of the Targums. We may reasonably have a 
confidence in such ancient Chaldee translators, that they, at least for the most 
part, rightly understood their original. 

“*(3.) Several chapters in Ezra and Daniel, as exhibited in our Hebrew 
Bibles, are in the Chaldee language. The student, then, who desires to acquire 
the power of consulting all the original Scriptures, must make himself acquainted 
with the Chaldee language. 

‘““(4.) Whoever designs to pursue Talmudic and Rabbinic literature, or to be 
able to judge of quotations from the Talmud or the Rabbins, must have some 
acquaintance with the Chaldee. The Gemara of the Talmud is Chaldaic in its 
idiom; and so are nearly all of the older Rabbinical writings. All the works 
of this class are, indeed, of a corrupt dialect and mixed nature; but they all 
Chaldaize. 

“(5,) The Chaldee is a very easy conquest to the well-grounded Hebrew stu- 
dent. A few weeks devoted to it will enable him to read it with as much facility as 
he does the Hebrew; and Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chald. Talmud. Rabbinicum is a com- 
plete storehouse of these dialects, and is a book which may be procured for a 
trifle. It is an opus triginta annorum; and truly a paragon in this species of 
lexicography. Every Biblical student should possess it. A Polyglott Bible will 
present the student with all the Targums; and Buxtorf’s Biblia Rabbinica will 
give not only these but all the distinguished Rabbinic commentaries, such as 
those of Kimchi, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, ete.” 

The present edition of Dr. Riggs’s Manual is rendered smaller than 
the former one by the omission of the text of the Biblical Chaldee 
from the Christomathy. The work, though small, is sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the beginner; assuming, of course, an acquaintance with 
Hebrew on his part. 


Ecclesia Anglicane Vindex Catholicus. Sive, Articulorum Ecclesiae 
Anglicane cum scriptis SS. Patrum Nova Collatio. Curaé Gu- 
LIELMI WicAN Harvey, A.M., Collegii Regalis Socii. Tom. III. 
Cantabrigie: Deighton. 8vo. pp. 610, 542, 630. 


Ir is much to be lamented that theological controversy should have 
led to an improper appreciation of the documents of the early Church, 
sometimes by exalting them too highly, at others by denying their 
extreme value. There are, however, many intimations that a better 
spirit is coming over us, and a confession seems to be made, on all 
hands, that Christianity cannot be correctly understood or studied if 
the writings of the Fathers are ignored. In every other department 
of knowledge, access is earnestly sought to the earliest monuments 
relating to it, and just in proportion as we admit Christianity to be 
divine, should this feeling be the stronger in relation to what its 
earlier disciples did and said. Pure truth flowed from the lips of our 
Lord and the pens of his apostles, and perfect counsels swayed the 
Church at the beginning. The nearer, therefore, we can get to those 
times, the more we may expect to comprehend what Christianity is, 
and what it is intended to accomplish. 

To aid the student of church history in acquiring correct in- 
formation on its early literature is, therefore, one of the most im- 
portant objects which can be contemplated. The best plan, of course, 
is to read the Fathers as a whole, and with regard to those who are 
called apostolical, the task would not be difficult. But as we descend 
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from them, the writings of the Church become too voluminous to be 
studied in this complete way, except by a few who have abundant 
leisure for the work. But a competent idea may be formed of the 
nature of the evidence furnished to Christian truth by these documents, 
if a selection is made from them which shall fairly represent their 
spirit and tendency; and such abridgments have frequently been 
attempted, with great advantage to the Church at large. Parts of the 
Fathers have been published abundantly since the Reformation, and 
some of them have been translated into English, so that no one need 
remain ignorant of patristic literature. 

But we are bound to say that we have never seen a work so 
admirably adapted to epitomize the writings of the early Church as 
that now before us. It has been published some time, but it is com- 
paratively little known, and we feel that we shall be conferring a 
benefit on many by making them acquainted with its contents. Asa 
clergyman of the Church of England, Mr. Harvey has brought the 
stores at his command to illustrate and confirm the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and, so far, it may be thought that he has narrowed the 
field of his operations. But as those Articles receive the consent 
of men of most sections of the visible Church, as comprehensive and 
sound, this objection has no real validity. A selection from the 
Fathers must be regulated by some principle or other, and, perhaps, 
none could be found better adapted to give a complete view than that 
which Mr. Harvey has employed. A “curriculum” is thus presented 
embracing the cardinal doctrines of the faith, and many points of the 
practice of the early church ; and if it cannot be called quite complete, 
the fault must be laid to the human nature which fails to give perfection 
to anything it takes in hand. 

In a Latin preface, Mr. Harvey vindicates the appeal to the Fathers 
as a necessary guide in the exposition of Holy Scripture, to which he 
gives priority and all honour. “ Ad viva Dei oracula alumnos apprime 
remittit Ecclesia. His assidua diligentiaé incumbendum esse exhortatur ; 
ut ‘nos omnes revelata facie gloriam Domini’ (in sacrosancta scilicet 
Scriptura) “ speculantes, in eandem imaginem transformemur.” He 
quotes a passage from Casaubon, who says, in a letter to Salmasius: 
“Si me conjectura non fallit, totius Reformationus pars integerrima 
est in Anglia, ubi cum studio Veritatis viget studium Antiquitatis.” 
It is plain to all who are acquainted with the history of opinion since 
the Reformation, that the depreciation of patristic learning is a 
modern phenomenon, with some few exceptions, for the English 
reformers were most careful to clench all their arguments by the 
authority of antiquity. And how abundant that authority is may bo 
seen by a glance at these handsome and closely printed volumes. 

We will give an account of what is done under a few of the articles, 
to enable our readers to form some sufficient idea of the nature of the 
work. Under article I., there are extracts from the following :— 
Oratio de Dogmate et Constitutione Episcoporum, of Gregory Na- 
zianzen; De Trinitate of Hilary; and De Trinitate of Augustine. In 
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the second article are cited, the Epistle of the Council of Antioch, 
Maximus, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, Leo, and Fulgentius. In the twenty-first article we have 
Eusebius, the epistle of the Nicene Synod to the Church at Alexandria, 
Socrates, the Epistle of the Synod of Constantinople, Evagrius, the 
Epistle of the Synod of Ephesus to the Emperors Theodosius and 
Valentinian, the definition of Faith of the Council of Chalcedon, and 
the Edict of the Emperor Marcian. But prefixed to each volume 
there isa ‘“ Conspectus Tractatuum serie chronologica dispositorum ;” 
by consulting which the reader may see the richness of the documents 
contained in the work. For instance, in Vol. I. there is the Melitonis 
Fragmentum, A.D. 160; in Vol. II., the Epistle of Polycarp, that to 
Diognetus, and one of Irenzus, all before the third century; in 
Vol. IIL., the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, the letter of 
Pliny to Trajan, the Rescript of Trajan, an Epistle of Ignatius, the 
Rescript of Hadrian, the first Apology of Justin Martyr, the Re- 
script of Antoninus Pius, that of Marcus Aurelius, an epistle of Poly- 
carp, and one of Irenzus, all before the commencement of the third 
century. Most of the documents are earlier, but one reaches down 
to the year 975, and none would wish it to be omitted, namely, the 
Homilies of Aelfric, to illustrate Article VII. These are printed in 
Anglo-Saxon, with a Latin translation, made, we are told, for the 
first time. There are also some Syriac pieces from Ephraem Syrus, 
also translated by Mr. Harvey. 

This brief account of the work will show that we are under great 
obligation to Mr. Harvey for this very valuable “ Bibliotheca Patrum.” 
and we earnestly recommend it to the notice of the younger clergy, 
and students of Divinity in general. We cannot conceive of a more 
profitable occupation than the systematic perusal of the entire work, 
which 1ight easily be accomplished in the early years of pastoral life. 
Mr. Harvey has given all the helps necessary for such a task, and we 
feel sure he desires no higher reward than that his labour should be 
thus made to benefit the generation which is now coming upon the 
stage of public life. 





Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited 
by the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” In two Volumes. 
London: Longman. 1857. 18mo. pp. 740. 

Ir is pretty generally understood that these Letters are not only 

edited but also written by the author of “the Eclipse of Faith,” and 

that “R. E. H. Greyson” is only an anagram of “ Henry Rogers.” 

They are intelligent and lively productions, touching in a light and 

pleasant manner on various topics, literary, ethical, and religious. 

Such headings as the following, taken from the “ Contents,” will show 

the diversity of the matter :—On the essentials of Friendship; Coun- 

sels to a dyspeptic Friend ; on the Sophism of “ Secularism ;” on the 
arguments for Immortality; Anglo-Saxon criminal code; a double 
defeat and no victory ; Dispute between an Atheist and a Deist; toa 
gentleman who would be a Christian, yet rejected all the peculiar facts 
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and doctrines of Christianity ; to a young friend disposed to make the 
discrepancies in Seripture a reason for renouncing Christianity ; 
notices of certain Atheistic Sophisms, etc., ete. From the letter on 
Immortality we extract a sentence or two. 


“Shall I confess to you that one of the strongest proofs of a future state 
(though it does not strictly touch the question of immortality derived from the 
light of nature—(light of nature! perhaps we ought, if we would be exact, to 
call it the darkness of nature), is one that, logically, it is difficult to make much 
use of with a sturdy gainsayer:—just as with one who says he is without a 
sense of right and wrong, (though by the way, you may think the fellow lies, 
and is a rascal), ethical argument is impossible. Pray take care how you 
thread your way through the parentheses above,—for they lie uncommonly 
thick: I protest I hardly know where 1 am myself. On looking back half-a- 
mile, I see, I was saying, that one of the strongest proofs of a future state was 
one that we cannot insist on with a gainsayer. What I refer to is the feeling, 
generally growing stronger, as men approach death, that there is a future state. 
It has, too, all the criteria by which we measure the force of the argument 
from consent. It has been acknowledged by an immense majority of all mankind ; 
—and especially by the most elevated and comprehensive intellects ; it has been 
the hope and solace of the good ; it has been the Gorgon of the eminently wicked. 
As to the former, af 5¢ BéATiora: xad pavredovra Taira obtws éxev, as Plato 
says: the good presage immortality ; not that that is quite the right word for 
the term payrévoyvra. for which we have not an exact equivalent in English ; 
but it means they have a ‘divine presentiment” of immortality. As to the 
wicked,—why, all history, proverbs, fiction, the drama, are full of their pre- 
sentiments.” 


There are “ eight Letters to a Deist,” which press hard upon the 
weakness of the arguments employed by that class of men, and in no 
very soft or measured language. One part is dwelt upon not often met 
with, namely, the idea entertained by sceptical persons that believers 
are their enemies; or, perhaps, more correctly, that they cannot be 
their friends. From this part of the series we quote the following :— 


“ You say that as you are no longer a Christian,—more’s the pity, say I,— 
you suppose I cannot think anything worthy of the name of “ friendship” can 
sincerely subsist between us; that persons whose sympathies must be so im- 
arse pa whose intercourse, restrained and frigid while it lasts, must, after a 

rief interval, be so sadly broken for ever, ean hardly be friends. 

I, on the other hand, shall maintain, in spite of it, that if you have lost all 
sympathy with me, I have lost none for you ;—and that even as a brother who 
has an infidel brother, or as a father who ie an infidel son, would prove himself 
a strange Christian, or brother, or father, by renouncing brother or son, so a 
Christian or friend would prove himself a very odd Christian and a very odd 
friend who should abjure one who has been his friend, because he is no longer a 
Christian. On the contrary, as a Christian father will feel and shew a double 
solicitude and tenderness towards his erring child, so must a friend discover not 
a diminished but a quickened anxiety for the welfare of an erring friend. The 
aspect of his love will be, indeed, changed, and sorrow will mingle with it,— 
but believe me, my friend, it will be love still.” 


We the rather copy the above, because these letters have given 
occasion for much severe comment on Professor Rogers, as though he 
did not know how to make allowance for sceptics, and adopted towards 
them a certain harshness. But we have got to be convinced that mis- 
belief is something harmless, or that it brings with it nothing which 
ought to be sternly reprehended. 
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